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Editorial Comment 


THERE is little doubt that small schools may pro- 
vide for their pupils educational experiences in no 
wise inferior to those avail- 
able in our larger towns and 
cities. Almost without ex- 
ception though, teachers and 
administrators in small com- 
munities are looking to larger school systems as 
the more desirable places in which to continue their 
professional careers. The reasons for seeking ad- 
vancement by moving to larger centers of popu- 
lation throw light on the handicaps under which 
the school staff of a small community must work. 
The principal handicaps seem to be (1) insecure 
tenure, (2) low salaries, (3) lack of the con- 
veniences of modern living, (4) inferior lay 
leadership, and (5) less pleasant personal relation- 
ships than one would hope for. Can these difh- 
culties be overcome, thus making educational 
careers in small communities as attractive as those 
afforded by larger towns and cities? 

The solution of the problem of insecure tenure 
in small communities is, perhaps, the simplest, so 
far as teachers are concerned. Tenure laws seem 
to provide the way out. In states in which such 
laws are operative, teachers in large and small com- 
munities alike find them effective. The solution 
of the tenure problem for administrators is not so 
simple. Tenure laws may be necessary, but before 
they are resorted to, other methods should be at- 
tempted. In the first place, state authorities should 
seek to promote continuity of administration by 
obtaining higher minimum qualifications for the 
superintendency. Boards of education can help 
by using greater care in the selection of their super- 
intendents and by developing a definite feeling 
among patrons that the superintendent is to be a 
permanent citizen in the community. Why anyone 
should ever feel that the welfare of a school is 
promoted by frequent change of administration is 
beyond understanding. 


SCHOOL STAFF 
IN THE SMALL 
COMMUNITY 


The problem of providing suitable remuner- 
ation in small communities is also somewhat 
complicated. Small communities generally pay 
teachers less than do cities for two reasons: first, 
because there is actually less money per pupil 
available for education, and second, because the 
pupil-teacher ratios are higher than in larger 
schools. The first difficulty may be overcome, as 
many states are now doing it, by equalizing the cost 
of education on a statewide basis. The difficulty 
growing out of higher pupil-teacher ratios can be 
met in part by lowering these ratios through wider 
use of combination and alternation of classes, the 
latter now becomingly increasingly possible with 
individualized instructional materials. The difh- 
culty may also be met in part through statewide 
equalization, which allows small schools somewhat 
more state support per pupil. This is fair since, 
even with alternation and combination, there are 
likely to be fewer pupils per teacher than in city 
systems. 

Pupil-administrator ratios are also generally 
higher in small communities than in larger towns 
and cities. A reduction in administrative cost to 
offset, in part, the added expense may be brought 
about by placing all responsibility for administra- 
tion and supervision in the hands of the superin- 
tendent where the total enrollment in the twelve 
grades is under three or four hundred. In part, 
the school district must assume the load of higher 
administrative costs. National norms for percent- 
age of school expenditure to be devoted to adminis- 
tration have been worked out on the basis of what 
cities spend, and smaller schools have been ex- 
pected to conform. It seems that this is not fair, 
but rather that the percentage devoted to adminis- 
tration and supervision may be reasonably larger in 
smaller communities. Such a policy is defensible 
because of the wide variety of services that fall to 
the small-town executive. 

Even with these adjustments, though, a some- 
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what lower salary level for administrators in 
smaller communities must be expected. The few 
administrative positions in cities, as well as some 
of the principalships in these centers of population, 
will continue to command a larger salary than 
do comparable positions in smaller communities, 
although teachers’ salaries may reasonably be 
ualized on a statewide basis. However, there 
should not be the sharp differences in salaries now 
paid in the smaller communities of varying sizes. 
One who administers a school of two hundred 
pupils should not receive a great deal less than the 
man who has twice that many pupils enrolled. 

The difficulty growing out of the absence of 
some or all of the conveniences of modern living 
in the small community is disappearing. Farm 
and town homes are coming to have every modern 
feature—plumbing, heating, refrigeration, and 
lighting; and so teachers, as well as superintend- 
ents, can find comfortable residences. All that 
is lacking in making possible the establishment of 
a livable and convenient home is reasonable se- 
curity and remuneration. Shopping facilities and 
entertainment are more attractive in the city than 
in the small town, but with the automobile and 
good roads for occasional trips, with the radio in 
the home for entertainment, and with the local 
movie house surprisingly up-to-date and surely 
less expensive, the difficulties that stand in the 
way of a full life in the smaller town are not 
unsurmountable. 

The quality of lay leadership in small com- 
munities is open to criticism largely because too 
often it has been poorly directed and not fully in- 
formed. It is in many cases less harassed by pres- 
sure groups than in cities and thus more able and 
willing to move toward the desired goals. Give 
an able superintendent a number of years of un- 
broken service in a community, and he will be able 
to bring his board and other influential citizens in 
the community to such a grasp of educational prob- 
lems and to such an understanding of their re- 
sponsibility for the educational program in the 
community that lay leadership will no longer be 
inferior. 

The matter of the closeness with which one’s 
personal affairs are watched and the frequency 
with which they are commented on is often the 
most irritating of all problems met in the small 
community. Personal interest in what others are 
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doing is a characteristic of life in small groups that 
simply must be accepted. In the city the sensa- 
tional daily paper satisfies the craving of individ- 
uals for information about the private lives of 
others. In the smaller community personal ac- 
quaintance supplants the newspaper as the source 
of information. Fortunately, most of what is 
thought and said is harmless and of little conse- 
quence. The chief task of the teacher and admin- 
istrator, then, is to learn to disregard the discus- 
sion of personalities and go about their business 
undisturbed. 

The teacher in the small community or the ad- 
ministrator and his family may rebel, though, at 
the thought of being forced on every hand to fol- 
low outside of school the highest code of conduct 
upheld in that community. If we do our work in 
the school well, say they, of what concern is our 
life outside? Parents know that the influence upon 
their children of the conduct of the teacher out of 
school is as strong as that teacher’s conduct during 
school hours. This responsibility for maintaining 
the highest standards in both professional and 
private life that comes only to the teacher and ad- 
ministrator who live in the smaller community, 
should not be looked upon as a burden, but rather 
as one of the rewards of leadership, a compliment 
in the truest sense. 

At present there are, as has been pointed out, 
a number of barriers to a successful and happy 
professional career in small communities. It is 
imperative that everything possible should be done 
to overcome the handicaps and inconveniences that 
do exist. Half the boys and girls in the United 
States receive their education in areas of small pop- 
ulation. Justice demands that these boys and girls 
have as high a quality of instruction and guidance 
as children in the populous areas. The matter is 
also vitally important to educators, administrators 
particularly. A superintendent has not more than 
one chance in ten of attaining advancement by ob- 
taining a position as the head of a city system. It 
is in the areas of smaller population that the ful- 
fillment of his professional aspirations must be 
sought. Let us do everything we can, then, to 
make the educational position in the smaller town 
the desired and satisfying objective as well as the 
outlet for the finest efforts and ability of the in- 
dividual who there seeks to shape his career. 

KNUTE O. BROADY. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE SMALL high school has come in for its just 
share of indictments and has been shown to 
be guilty of most of 

IMPEDIMENTS TO _ the charges directed 
CHANGE IN SMALL against it. Its curricu- 
HIGH SCHOOLS lum has been found to 
be weighted with tradi- 

tion. The smaller the school the more the likeli- 
hood that it has played the role of sanctuary to the 
time-honored subjects. The principal part of the 
teaching energy has been directed toward meeting 
the requirements of higher institutions of learning. 
It has neglected to develop the educational activi- 
ties suited to the needs of the greater proportion 
of the pupils. Its graduation requirements have 
followed the pattern set by state accrediting bodies 
and sometimes it has gone the state one better by 
requiring an extra year of some subject beyond that 
required by the state. Of these things, the small 
high school is guilty. It, however, is not re- 
sponsible for its guilt. The blame rests elsewhere. 
Those who, with reason, castigate the small high 
school are sometimes forgetful of just how small 
a small high school may be. We may think of a 


school of 100 or 150 pupils as being small. This 
enrollment figure, however, is beyond the pale of 
possibility for large numbers of small high schools. 
I was impressed with what a small school really is 
a few days ago while spending a day in a three- 


teacher, thirty-three pupil school. Classes were 
being held with five, six, and seven pupils. The 
teachers were teaching in as many as four different 
subject fields and for seven periods a day. I 
recalled that the Rural School Survey in New York 
State showed that even in so densely a populated 
state as New York the median size of class in high 
schools with an enrollment under fifty was seven 
pupils. I actually felt bewildered despite the fact 
that I spent five years as superintendent of a village 
school system, the high school of which enrolled 
but 100 pupils. 

One factor that has kept the small school from 
progressing has been that those who continue to 
indict it; that those in higher institutions who con- 
tinue to insist that its curriculum meet their own 
demands; and that those who accredit it are all 
uniformly alike in their lack of sympathy with 
and understanding of the problems of the small 
school. Small high schools cannot extricate them- 
selves from external controls like colleges and ac- 
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crediting bodies. They would have hard enough 
time making progress without these impediments 
but they can scarcely be expected to make progress 
if they have to continue their efforts in the face of 
them. 

Forced uniformity and required standardization 
on small high schools are today—one may say— 
crucial factors in defeating the attempts of small 
schools to progress. 

It would, therefore, be more appropriate if the 
charges now directed against the small high school 
were to be focused on the major accrediting bodies 
which have literally taken the administration of a 
small school out of the hands of local staffs and 
centered it in a set of printed standards. This 
practice at best is questionable and, at its worst, is 
indefensible. Studies of state requirements show 
them, even today, to be couched in terms of a most 
traditional nature. To meet them adequately is 
quite a struggle for any small high school and to 
try to break away from them is simply out of the 
question. In such a situation we should not indict 
the school. We should, instead, attack the harm- 
ful policies which render the small schools prac- 
tically impotent. 

It seems, if small high schools are to be released 
to serve a wider and more useful purpose than that 
which they now serve, that the present pressure 
placed upon them by accrediting bodies of what- 
ever type will need to be quickly much modified 
in character. As a starting point, I suggest that 
the premises underlying accrediting be completely 
restated. 

Instead of starting out on the assumption that 
local high schools should be standardized and 
made uniform as we have always done, suppose we 
proceed on the assumption that each individual 
school should develop along the lines of a pattern 
appropriate to its own development and progress. 
We have long argued that some freedom should be 
granted a local community to do this. Our prac- 
tices, however, have been continually in the direc- 
tion of decreasing that freedom rather than of in- 
creasing it. Present-day forces for centralization 
are hostile to this freedom. As Dr. Zook has 
pointed out in his editorial in THE PHt DELTA 
KAPPAN of November, 1935, “if the old standards 
for the higher institutions were wooden, those 
for the secondary schools are forged out of some- 
thing more stiff and unbreakable.” The small high 
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school can do very little, in comparison with the 
large high school, to break with these hoops of steel 
placed upon it by accrediting bodies. We argue 
that education is interested in freedom and that it 
must begin with the actual interests of the child. 
But the role of local preference and choice is 
almost entirely absent from the privileges of pres- 
ent-day small schools. Nor is freedom the only 
question involved. Responsibility is also to be 
considered. He is responsible who can be made 
to become responsible. One would not hope to 
develop responsibility in an individual by remov- 
ing that which helps him to develop an adequate 
sense of responsibility and by refusing to give him 
help to an attainment of this end. Controls, to 
be sure, such as rewards and punishments are 
provided. The emphasis, however, is on trying 
to build confidence in the individual in his own 
capacities and possibilities. Thus we get him to 


observe, plan, and evaluate in terms of what he 
is attempting todo. We are very careful to insist 
that our controls strengthen the habit of assuming 
responsibility for acts, for active interest in learn- 
ing, and for what is done. This must be applied 
to people working in groups as well as to individ- 


uals. The small high school will, in my belief, go 
forward and assume its rightful place in the edu- 
cational scheme much more rapidly when those 
controls which hinder its freedom and deter it 
from assuming its own responsibility are removed. 
To remove these hindrances, the combined forces 
of all interested parties are necessary. How help- 
less a lone individual is to get even a small modi- 
fication, and how dangerous it is for him even to 
attempt it was strongly impressed upon me years 
ago when I was in charge of a small school system. 

The parents of a capable girl pupil convinced 
me that the daughter’s curriculum could be profit- 
ably modified. To do this, the state requirement 
of two years of language would have to be over- 
looked. This, of course, was of little consequence 
unless the daughter should decide later to enter 
college, which the parents assured me would not 
happen. But she did change her mind after gradu- 
ation, entered the state technical university, and 
was discovered by the ever-astute registrar not to 
have had the state-required languages. The girl 
refused to withdraw from the university so he re- 
ported the case to the State Board. I was given no 
chance to explain. A letter from the State Super- 
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intendent informed me that if any other case were 
reported my own superintendent's license would 
be revoked and the commission of the high school 
would be taken away. Fortunately, none of the 
other pupils who had been granted reprieves from 
rigid state requirements had tried to enter college. 
Had one of them done so, I would not now be 
writing this editorial. 

In closing, I say again that few of us who indict 
small high schools know much about the prob- 
lems of the really small school in an intimate way. 
The power of one such school to change its pres- 
ent status is almost negligible. Those in charge 
of them have no freedom to observe, to plan, or 
to evaluate. Their staffs are not vested with re- 
sponsibility to grow and to develop nor are they 
encouraged to seek such responsibility. Only a 
radical change in the underlying premises which 
condition our present attitude toward them and 
consequent action corresponding to this change in 
premises will afford new hope and give new energy 
in the cause of this most important unit in our 
present system. J. M. HUGHEs. 


EDUCATIONAL administration in this country finds 
itself at a parting of the ways. The older form of 

authoritative leadership pat- 
CHALLENGE TO terned after industry and 
EDUCATIONAL _ developed on a more or less 
LEADERSHIP external basis has been 

largely discredited. Such 
forms of leadership have been found to be so in- 
appropriate to the philosophy upon which modern 
education proceeds that numerous conflicts and 
much frustration have resulted. There is there- 
fore widespread recognition of the need for new 
patterns of educational administration. For the 
most part, however, they are yet to be developed 
and made effective. If such new concepts of 
leadership are to emerge, educators will find it 
necessary to take three important steps. 

First, we must develop a sensitivity to the actual 
meaning of democracy when applied to administra- 
tion. Frequently, when one comments upon the 
undemocratic character of existing administrative 
procedures, he is met with the statement that our 
existing administrative procedures are in reality 
democratic. Often, administrative practices are 
classified as democratic simply because the person 
who engages in the classification is not sensitive 
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to the way which they violate the principles of 
democracy. Educational leaders have so long lived 
and worked in an authoritative frame of reference 
that they can hardly imagine a school system op- 
erating on any basis other than the one with which 
they are familiar. The result is, that they can live 
and work in a situation without realizing that un- 
democratic procedures and techniques as well as 
forms of organization surround them on every 
hand. They have so long engaged in domination 
of their associates that they fail to realize the lack 
of faith in human beings and lack of respect for 
personality which characterizes many of the activi- 
ties in their school systems. 

We shall not make rapid progress toward a more 
democratic concept of leadership until we get clear 
conceptions of the meaning of democracy when 
applied to education and educational leadership. 
As we clarify our conceptions of the meaning of 
democracy in these directions, we shall find it 
possible to develop on the part of prospective ad- 
ministrators a higher degree of sensitivity to the 
demands of the democratic philosophy in the realm 
of education and leadership. 

In the second place, a great deal of work is to 
be done if the democratic philosophy is to be trans- 
lated into actual administrative practice. A large 
proportion of our administrative officers are prob- 
ably anxious to adopt more democratic procedures, 
but they are baffled by the difficulties which con- 
front them in translating their viewpoints into 
daily living. The plain truth is, that we do not 
know how to operate a school system on a really 
democratic basis. We lack well developed tech- 
niques for group thinking, for cooperative effort, 
and for stimulating growth and development 
through democratic means. Such implementation 
of our democratic philosophy will not come from 
purely philosophical sources. It will come about 
only as large numbers of educational leaders make 
serious effort to work out their philosophies in 
practice. Through trial and error, co-operative ef- 
fort and exchange of experience, such implementa- 
tion will finally be made a reality. Because of 
these facts, nothing is more needed at present 
than the development of adequate techniques and 
procedures to make effective a democratic concep- 
tion of leadership. 

Finally, we need widespread experimentation 
in the application of the democratic concept of 


leadership. Educational administration is one of 
the most complex projects in social engineering. 
It must operate under a wide variety of different 
conditions. Often, its best activities are frustrated 
by unfavorable social or professional conditions. 
It is impossible to lay down rules or principles 
which can be followed without exception in all 
situations. For these reasons, experimentation 
and research in the field of administration con- 
ducted only in laboratory schools in connection 
with the universities is certain to be inadequate. 
All the universities in the country, taken in the 
aggregate, do not possess the facilities for such re- 
search. A research program in the field of educa- 
tional administration must come from the field 
itself. Fortunately, large numbers of our educa- 
tional administrators in recent years have been 
given effective research training. They are as com- 
petent to lead in the development of new knowl- 
edge in the field of administration as our best 
authorities in the field. They have in addition the 
advantage of an ever present laboratory for experi- 
mentation and study. Occasionally, they may lack 
the time and resources for such study. Here, Uni- 
versity Schools of Education can perform valuable 
service by co-operating with administrative officers 
in the development of experimental programs and 
through assisting with evaluation of results. 

Our profession is confronted with the task of 
redefining its concepts of educational leadership. 
If such redefinitions are to be appropriate to the 
needs of our enterprise, it is highly important that 
we have a carefully thought-out philosophy, and 
that this philosophy be made effective through 
appropriate techniques and procedures. Finally, 
this philosophy as well as its organization and pro- 
cedures must be subjected to constant study and 
experimentation. Through the co-operation of 
educational leaders in the field and students of ad- 
ministration in our institutions of higher learning, 
worth-while progress should be possible in the 
development of a more appropriate and dynamic 
educational leadership. 

Modern educational thinking places a strong 
emphasis upon the democratic concept of society. 
Educational leaders cannot, with good grace, ad- 
vocate the application of this concept to society in 
general if they are unable or unwilling to apply it 
in their own sphere of activity. 

ERNEST O. MELBY. 
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THE SMALL high school, like the “‘little red school- 
house,”’ is very near to the hearts of the people in 

the rural areas of 
THE SMALL SCHOOL the United States. 
A NATIONAL PROBLEM Approximately 

half of the popu- 
lation is served by this type of high school. The 
presence of such an institution in communities of 
less than 2,500 population is greatly appreciated 
by rural people with children, because it makes 
possible a general education for boys and girls 
whose formal training in most cases would other- 
wise cease with that of the elementary school. 

The importance of the problem set for discus- 
sion in this issue of THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN is 
therefore apparent. The problem cannot be ig- 
nored by schoolmen in urban areas or persons en- 
gaged in higher education. The migratory char- 
acter of the American people from rural to urban 
areas compels all persons engaged in education to 
take cognizance of the character of training carried 
on in the small secondary school. 

The fact that the qualifications of the leadership 
and the teaching personnel in these schools are on 
the average below the standards of professional 
training and experience required in city-school sys- 
tems creates potential disparities in educational op- 
portunities which render the transfer of pupils 
from rural to urban high schools difficult and 
lowers the quality of general education for the en- 
tire rural population. The problem of the small 
secondary school thus becomes the problem of the 
nation, for out of these schools come a considerable 
portion of the nation’s leaders. 

Since the majority of the smaller high schools 
(under 100 enrollment) are unable to meet the 
standards of accrediting associations, it is apparent 
that the work of these institutions must be carried 
on under limitations and handicaps. Unless state 
departments of education put forth special efforts 
to improve these schools through requiring ade- 
quate pre-service training of teachers and admin- 
istrative officers, and through supervision, con- 
solidation, and standardization, the investment of 
the state in this type of secondary education will 
fall short of desired results. 

The external problems of the small high school 
involve capital outlay, location and site of build- 
ing, structure of building, equipment, character of 
local control by board of directors, and available 


supply of qualified professional personnel. With- 
out considerable centralization of authority in state 
and county for the control of small high schools, 
the solution of the external problems by local 
directors may prove to be very unsatisfactory. 
Legislation making easy the organization of small 
high schools in certain states has resulted in the 
indiscriminate establishment of many such institu- 
tions without reference to the general welfare or 
educational needs of the communities served. The 
excessive cost of many of these schools has im- 
periled the underlying elementary schools, while 
providing high-school facilities of such mediocre 
quality at best that the people concerned are often 
ashamed of the offerings. 

The state legislatures which have enacted per- 
missive legislation for the general establishment of 
small secondary schools without providing ade- 
quate centralized control over local initiative have 
probably done the cause of secondary education on 
the whole serious harm. The satisfactory solu- 
tion of the external problems created by the un- 
regulated establishment of small high schools in 
rural areas will require years of constructive study 
and corrective planning by state departments of 
education and planning bodies. 

The internal problems of the small high school 
are largely the resultant of the external problems. 
Weak schools will be confronted from the date of 
their establishment with the handicap of providing 
appropriate curriculum offerings for the varying 
needs of pupils, securing competent principals and 
properly trained teachers, adjusting class assign- 
ments in accordance with the academic preparation 
of the teachers, providing sponsorship for the 
extra-class interests and activities of the pupils, 
supplying adequate instructional materials for 
classroom work, furnishing desirable library fa- 
cilities, and the like. 

Without adequate financial support, the satis- 
factory solution of the internal problems of the 
small high school is virtually hopeless. Some may 
say that the opportunities provided, however poor, 
are better than none, and that rural areas should 
not expect secondary-school facilities comparable 
with those of urban communities. The question 
cannot be disposed of so easily, for the provision 
of these inferior facilities of secondary education 
has generally weakened the whole educational 


(Concluded on page 208) 
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Uniqueness of the Problems of the 
Smaller School Systems 


By HOBART M. CORNING 


S THIS special issue of THE PHI DELTA Kap- 
A PAN goes to press, the 1939 Yearbook Com- 
mission of the American Association of School 
Administrators convenes in Chicago to begin its 
study of the administrative problems of the small 
school. The appearance of this issue and the ap- 
pointment of the Yearbook Commission constitute 
a long-delayed recognition of the importance of 
the small school and the uniqueness of its problems 
in our scheme of American education. 

The small school, indeed, is a neglected insti- 
tution. Although extensive studies have been 
conducted and reported on practically all phases 
of city school administration, the professional lit- 
erature provides but meager assistance to the 
administrators of smaller school systems. In 
teacher-training institutions, the courses for school 
superintendents deal with the problems of school 
systems in larger urban centers in which a very 
small percentage of superintendents will serve, 
while these courses almost completely neglect to 
offer training in the solution of the problems which 
a decided majority of the administrators will be re- 
quired to solve. This neglect of the smaller school 
constitutes a serious lack when one considers that 
approximately ninety per cent of American school 
systems are in communities with populations of 
less than 2500. 

It is fitting, therefore, that Phi Delta Kappa, 
through this special issue, and the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators through the 
1939 Yearbook, recognize the need for a study of 
the small school and the problems peculiar to it. 

Neither of these publications can be expected 
to supply a complete analysis of the administrative 
procedures in the smaller school systems. It is 
hoped, however, that they will report the outstand- 
ing service now being rendered in the field, that 
they will analyze some of the problems which con- 
front administrators and that they will present 
fundamental principles and concepts and discover 
techniques and procedures by means of which the 


* Hobart M. Corning is Superintendent of 
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Administrators. 


small school can be developed as an efficient and 
important institution. 

Important considerations will be before the 
Commission at this first meeting—the definition of 
the problem, the determination of the sizes of 
school systems to be included in this study, the 
development of an acceptable philosophy of the 
small school, a survey of existing practices, the iso- 
lation of specific administrative problems, the out- 
lining of a plan to develop procedures and tech- 
niques by means of which these problems can be 
solved. Whatever decisions relative to the study 
are made at this first meeting, it seems essential that 
the Commission accept at the outset certain basic 
concepts of the small school. 

In the first place, the small school must be re- 
garded as a unique institution. Both in actual ad- 
ministration of a small school and in the training 
of executives for administrative responsibility, the 
assumption has prevailed that the small school is a 
mere miniature of the city school. This notion, so 
generally accepted in practice if not expressed in 
theory, has been produced undoubtedly by the lack 
of attention to the small school in professional re- 
research and it has resulted too frequently in the 
effort to imitate the large school. This process is 
most discouraging and unfortunate. What the 
large school does—its objectives, its activities, its 
outcomes—may or may not be appropriate to the 
smaller school. If not appropriate, failure is in- 
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evitable and the administrator is inclined to be 
overwhelmed with the hopelessness of his task. 
This striving to imitate should be replaced by a 
determination to establish the small school as an 
entity. 

In the second place it must be assumed if the 
small school is to be considered as a unique in- 
stitution that its problems of administration and 
their solution are not necessarily those of the 
larger administrative units. Problems which oc- 
cur must be studied and solved in their own 
setting. The researches into the administrative 
procedures of a large school system may be valu- 
able in a study of the problem in a small system 
but the attempt should not be made to apply the 
city techniques merely because they have been suc- 
cessful in the larger communities. It is usually 
futile to attempt to apply solutions which have 
been successful in large cities. Various types of 
school organization are well adapted to large 
school systems which are unwieldy and of little 
value in a small unit. The adjustment of the 
schools to the needs of individuals can be achieved 
in a city system by means which would be impos- 
sible and unnecessary in a village or rural system. 
Methods which have been successful in populous 
cities cannot be employed with success in rural 
areas to the development of curricula, the grade 
placement of subject matter, the purchase of 
school supplies and equipment, the problems of 
personnel, or in fact, to any other phases of school 
administration. Small schools must be admin- 
istered with intelligent appreciation of the unique- 
ness of the problem and administrative proce- 
dures must be based upon a sound philosophy 
of the small school evolved through clear thinking, 
research, and sympathetic understanding. 

Not only must the Commission assume at the 
outset that the small school is an entity and that 
its administrative problems are unique, but it must 
be fully aware of the mportance of the small 
school system in our scheme of American educa- 
tion. The mere number of small systems make 
them important. Whatever tendency may prevail 
toward consolidation and the creation of union 
districts, the small school will continue as a most 
important type of American educational institu- 
tion. It is important that the large proportion of 
our school population attending small schools 
receive a desirable type of school offering with 
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enrichments adapted to their particular needs and 
to the needs of the supporting society. With the 
welfare of these children in mind the administra- 
tion of these schools should be made more efficient 
through techniques and procedures that will assure 
the same degree of comfort, health, educational 
advancement and enrichment of opportunity 
which are provided through efficient administra- 
tion of schools in urban centers. 

The small school—not a large school in embryo 
—is an important unit in American education. 
Toward the better understanding of its problems 
and with the hope of suggesting improvements in 
its administration the Yearbook Commission will 
direct its efforts. 


Editorial Comment 


(Concluded from page 206) 

structure in the communities affected. Since a 
good secondary school cannot be projected on a 
debilitated elementary school, the first concern of 
a community seeking to provide secondary-school 
opportunities should be the continued maintenance 
of excellent elementary-school facilities. This can 
be done through wise educational planning and 
the pooling of resources among communities. In 
brief, the successful secondary school cannot be a 
landmark for every section of land. It must be a 
symbol of co-operative endeavor among communi- 
ties, if standards of training are to be provided 
commensurate with the offerings of the larger 
secondary schools. 

Only through consolidation can the small high 
school fulfill satisfactorily the purposes of Amer- 
ican secondary education. As an institution it 
must be large enough to secure without exorbitant 
taxation sufficient revenue from its supporting 
community to make possible the solution of both 
its external and internal problems. The people 
whose children are the beneficiaries of the educa- 
tion provided in public secondary schools will not 
be satisfied with the feeble, and yet expensive, 
services of our very small schools. That size is an 
important factor in underwriting the success of a 
secondary school is no longer questioned. Con- 
sequently, very small schools should be established 
in the future only where conditions are so atypical 
as to prevent secondary facilities from being pro- 
vided for the children of a given community in any 
other way. WILLIAM C. REAVIS. 





The Importance of the Small School 
—Its Major Problems 


By W. H. GAUMNITZ 


T HAS always been something of a surprise to me 
to note that men and women who give so much 
of their time and effort in the task of helping others 
to learn about “‘the kind of a world we live in” 
should know or care so little about the manifold 
aspects of the kind of a profession we work in. 
The educational worker may know well enough 
the status and the peculiar problems of the im- 
mediate school in which he is engaged. He may 
even be active in helping to overcome the basic 
difficulties of the city, county, or State system of 
education which employs him. But as concerns the 
great national issues, which to a large degree de- 
termine the welfare and the effectiveness of his 
profession, he is too often self-centered and 
provincial. 

This article will devote itself to the task of shed- 
ding light upon a very important segment of 
American education, viz.: the small school. The 
small school, which is practically synonymous with 
the rural school, is disregarded by many educa- 
tional leaders not only because their duties have to 
do chiefly with the large city schools but because 
many of them either as pupils or as beginners in 
the profession have had experiences in them which 
they are perfectly willing to forget. To be sure, 
they may often refer with pride to these humble 
beginnings but when they do so they think of the 
small school as a good institution to have come 
from rather than one meriting their present and 
continued interest and effort. Indeed, it is prob- 
able that when they do think about the small 
school it is often to wonder that a careful analysis 
of their own experience in such a school reveals so 
few permanent handicaps to their development. 

Another reason why the small school claims so 
little attention from our educational leaders is that, 
like the general public, these leaders tend to as- 
sociate bigness with goodness. It is a common 
trick of the American mind to think that because a 
thing is larger it is by that fact also better. This 
thinking on the part of educators is reinforced by 
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the fact that the large schools are more often in the 
news; they are associated with important and well- 
known personages; they are more likely than the 
small schools to carry on interesting experiments 
or launch educational innovations; they more often 
produce bulletins and report their doings in pro- 
fessional journals; they send delegates to State and 
national conferences; and in numerous other ways 
the large schools tend to dominate the thinking in 
the classrooms of our teachers’ colleges and the 
deliberations of educators generally. On sober 
afterthought, therefore, it probably should not be 
such a surprise that the small school is so much 
held out of mind by the average educationist. 

But how important are the small schools? Is 
our indifference to them justified? Is it true that 
they are small? Individually the average school 
located in a rural community enrolls only 61 
pupils (see table I). But how about the aggre- 
gate? When we consider the educational welfare 
of the Nation we must think about the place all 
the schools play in society generally. American so- 
ciety has always been preponderantly rural. This 
fact, and its effort to provide public education to 
“all the children of all the people,” has of neces- 
sity made its schools preponderantly small. It is 
only in recent years that more than half of the 
people are reported living in population centers of 
more than 2,500. But, even now, slightly more 
than 50 per cent of the children of school age 
live in centers smaller than that. Indeed, even 
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when we limit our consideration to those actually 
in school attendance, we find 49.3 per cent of the 
entire public-school enrollment in the rural 
schools. If the problem is further considered 
from the standpoint of aggregate school statistics 
we find that nearly 9 out of every 10 of America’s 
schools are located in the rural communities. 
And any youth who looks toward teaching as a 
profession will do well to consider that more than 
55 per cent of the teachers are employed in these 
small schools and that a much larger percentage 
must serve an apprenticeship in these schools be- 
fore they will be given an appointment in a city 
school system. 

The statistics presented in the accompanying 
tables are largely self-explanatory. They will not 
only show conclusively the very large numbers of 
schools, pupils, and teachers which are found in 
various types of rural communities but they will 
suggest many of the problems with which the 
small schools have to contend. The more extreme 
aspects of these problems will, of course, not ap- 
pear in these nationwide statistics. Indeed, gen- 
eral measures of this kind probably hide more of 
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the actual problems of rural education than they 
reveal. But for the general reader they should 
serve to indicate the important place these small 
schools occupy in the total picture of our educa- 
tional system. Above all they will show that these 
schools cannot and must not be ignored. 
Generally speaking, it is a fact that the number 
and complexity of the problems of a school increase 
as it becomes smaller. It is not that the multi- 
plicity of these problems is an inevitable accom- 
paniment of smallness but that current practices 
of school finance and administration have that 
effect. For example, the smaller the schools the 
more limited are the tax resources. Largely as a 
result of insufficient funds we find the salaries of 
the teachers, the adequacy of school equipment 
and supplies, the available professional super- 
vision, and like measures of successful instruction 
growing smaller and smaller as the size of the 
school decreases. This almost inevitably means 
that the smaller the school the more poorly pre- 
pared will be the teacher and the less capable she 
will be of coping with the problems of these 
schools. It has been conclusively established that 


TABLE I. THe STATUS OF PUBLIC RURAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES BY TYPES OF SCHOOLS, 
ENROLLMENT, AND TEACHING STAFFS. 








TYPES OF SCHOOLS SCHOOLS 


AVERAGE 
PUPILS PER 
TEACHER 


AVERAGE 
PUPILS 
PER SCHOOL 


ENROLLMENTS] TEACHERS 





A. Size and Location: 
All rural schools* 
Per cent rural schools are of total 
One-teacher schools 
Per cent of all rural schools 
Two-teacher schools? 
Per cent of all rural schools 
Country schools with 3-6 teachers*® 
Per cent of all rural schools 
Country schools with 7 or more teachers* 
Per cent of all rural schools 
Village schools with 3 or more teachers® 
Per cent of all rural schools 


213,484 
88.4 
138,542 
64.9 
24,1112 
11.3 
14,184 
6.7 
7,791 
3.6 
28,856 


B. Elementary and Secondary: 
Rural elementary schools 
Per cent of all rural schools 
Rural schools offering high-school work 
Per cent of all rural schools 








61 28 


13,024,021 
49.3 

3,202,4762 
24.6 

1,432,6712 
11.0 
2,070,273 
15.9 
1,666,398 
12.8 
4,652,203 
35.7 


461,953 
55.2 
138,542 
30.0 
48,8222 
10.6 
65,658 
14.3 
54,859 
11.8 
154,072 
33.3 


23 23 


“60 30 
31 


30 


31 


383,416? 
83.0 
78,537 
17.0 


10,821,777? 
83.1 
2,202,244 
16.9 














* Schools in population centers of less than 2,500. 


* Taken from Biennial Survey of Education, 1935-36, Bulletin 1937, No. 2. Rural Education Chapter. 


* Partially estimated. 


“Most rural schools offering high-school work also ‘one elementary instruction. No separation could be made of 


schools providing only elementary or only high-school work. 
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the smaller the schools the more difficult and com- 
plex is the teacher’s task.5 If, therefore, current 
practices of education were changed so that the 
finest, the more experienced, and the best trained 
teachers were attracted to the more difficult posi- 
tions in the small school and their work facilitated 
with adequate equipment, instead of the opposite, 
there can be no doubt that such teachers, with the 
advantages inherent in the rural settings of these 
schools and the close pupil-teacher-community re- 
lationship possible in them, could not only find 
adequate solutions for the problems due to small- 
ness but could actually make these schools the most 
effective part of the entire system of education. 

Lacking such a change in practice it is well to 
note (see Table I) that 138,542 of the rural ele- 
mentary schools are still of the one-teacher type 
and about 24,000 are of the two-teacher type. The 
former are decreasing in number at an average 
rate of about 1 per cent per year, and the latter 
are increasing at about 2 per cent per year. The 
one- and two-teacher schools serve a total of about 
4Y/, million children and employ more than 175,- 
000 teachers. In addition there are about 14,000 
schools employing 3 to 6 teachers located in the 
open country and nearly 8,000 others employing 
7 teachers or more. These larger rural schools 
serve about 334 million farm children. 

But the small-school picture is not limited to the 
elementary schools. Statistics for 1934 (see 
Table II) reveal that despite the progress made in 
recent years by a number of States to prevent the 
multiplication of extremely small high schools 
there still were in that year 4,609 schools, each 
with an enrollment of fewer than 50 pupils. In- 
deed, data for 1930%—and there is good reason to 
believe that this situation has not changed ma- 
terially since that time—showed 346 small schools 
attempting a four-year high-school program with 
but one teacher each, and 2,089 schools offering 
such a program with but two teachers each. 

It is therefore, clear that, as the system is at pres- 
ent operating, smallness is a very great problem 
in rural education. One of the greatest efforts 
made to overcome this problem is, of course, con- 
solidation. Closely related developments are free 
transportation and tuition. However, when on 
the one hand, we consider that educational lead- 
ers?:4 have fixed 250 to 300 pupils as the mini- 
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TABLE II. SIGNIFICANT Facts RELATING TO 
RURAL SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


A.—Size of America’s Public High Schools in 1934. 


NUMBER 
OF SCHOOLS 


1,470 
3,139 
3,364 
2,795 
5,594 
6,851 
23,237 








ENROLLMENTS PER CENT 





10- 24 
25- 49 
50- 74 
75- 99 
100-199 
200 or more 
Total 


6.3 
13.6 
14.5 
12.0 
24.1 
29.5 

100.0 














B.—Miscellaneous facts :1 


(a) Per cent of all public 
high schools located 
in rural and urban 


communities: 


Per cent of total pub- ! 


Rural, 75.9 
Urban, 24.1 


(b) Rural, 37.7 


lic high school enroll- bryan 62.3 


ment: 


Per cent? of children } 
14 to 17 years of 
age attending high 
school: J 
Number of rural high ) 
schools offering four 


years of high school 
with¢ 


(c) 
Rural, 60.55 
‘Urban, 67.98 


One teacher, 346 
‘Two teachers, 2,089 





Men employed in rural high schools,? 35,117 
Per cent of all rural high school 
teachers, 


(e) 
44.7 


(f) Men teaching in rural elementary 


schools, 
Per cent of all rural elementary 
teachers, 


* Enrollments in grades 9 to 12 or equivalent. 

* Estimated. 

* Taken from Biennial Survey of Education 1935-36. Bul- 
letin 1937, No. 2. Rural Education Chapter. 

* Data for 1930. 


64,5598 


16.8 


mum, and 300 to 500 pupils as the optimum en- 
rollment essential to each of the elementary and 
the secondary schools if a complete and modern 
program of education is to be provided at reason- 
able costs, and when, on the other hand, we take 
into account the sparsity of population, the un- 
developed conditions of many country roads, and 
the hazards of weather, then the magnitude of the 
problem of consolidating small schools into large 
ones assumes tremendous proportions. Great 
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progress is at present being made to study consoli- 
dation and formulate long-time plans which will 
not only facilitate such consolidation but which 
will obviate unwise and careless developments 
along this line. There remains, however, yet a 
great deal more to be done and many rural school 
communities will probably have to wait many more 
years if they rely upon consolidation to bring a 
solution to their educational problems due to small 
schools. Thus far the several States report a total 
of only about 17,000! consolidated schools and 
it is probable that many of these have as few as two 
or three teachers each. 

Another great problem of the small schools, 
already touched upon, is the need of more ade- 
quate and a broader basis of school finance. It 
appears that the major difficulty here is the very 
widespread practice of making the financing of the 
rural schools the chief responsibility of the local 
district. The limited tax resources of many such 
districts make it impossible for them properly to 
support a desirable program of education. It has 
been shown by studies of the school fiance prob- 
lem that even such a remost prehistoric phenom- 


enon as the great glaciers becomes a factor, bar- 
ring outside help, in determining the funds which 
may become available for the support of the 


schools of a given community. The wealthier 
States are many times as capable to support public 
education as the less wealthy ones. And when it 
comes to the local districts, upon which the small 
schools must depend, the economic ability of some 
has been found to be more than one hundred times 
as great as others. The proposals advanced for the 
solution of this problem and the progress now be- 
ing made in the direction of equalizing school 
finance burdens are too well known to warrant 
further attention in this article. 

In order to indicate more clearly what is entailed 
in the problem of adequately financing the smaller 
schools, it may, however, be well to call attention 
briefly to some of the conditions which grew out 
of that problem or are closely related to it. (See 
Table III.) The average annual salary paid in 
1934 in all types of rural schools was $787; that of 
city teachers was $1,735. The median teacher em- 
ployed in the one-room schools received $517 in 
1935 while that of the two-room schools received 
$620. It has long been known that the smaller 
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TABLE III. SIGNIFICANT FAcTs RELATING TO 
RURAL-SCHOOL EXPENDITURES. 


Rural, $ 787 
Urban, $ 1,735 


5172 


(a) Average salary of all teachers: 


(b) Median salary in one-room schools, $ 

Per cent of one-room schools paying 
less than $500 per year, 

Average salary cut in per cents in 
one-room schools from 1930 to 
1935, 

Per cent with high-school education 
or less, 


(c) Median salary in two-room schools, 

Per cent of two-room schools paying 
less than $500, 

Average salary cut in per cents in 
two-room schools from 1930 to 
1935, 

Per cent with high-school education 
or less, 


47.13 


34.4 


24.21 
$620! 


34.21 


25.2 


17.01 


(d) Average cost per pupil attend- ) Rural, $ 53.31 
ing, Urban, $ 92.68 


(e) Average value of school prop- ) Rural, $151.00 
perty per pupil enrolled, \ Urban, $347.00 


* Taken from Biennial Survey of Education, 1935-36. Bul- 
letin 1937, No. 2. Rural Education Chapter. 


the schools the lower the salaries paid. But the 
depression has revealed the startling fact that when 
schools have to retrench because of a decrease in 
tax resources the teachers already receiving the 
lowest salaries will, under the present systems of 
school support, also have to bear the greatest salary 
reductions. Data presented in Table III show 
that the teachers of one-room schools suffered a 
cut of 34.4 per cent during the period from 1930 
to 1935; those of two-room schools were cut 25.2 
per cent. Data on file in the United States Office 
of Education reveal the further fact that teachers 
of the larger schools in the open country were cut 
20.5 per cent, those of village or town schools were 
cut 17 per cent, and those of city schools got 
off with a cut of 10.1 per cent. Thus the teachers 
of the smallest schools who already occupied the 
lowest salary level were cut from two to three times 
as heavily as those of the larger schools. 

In general, it should be pointed out that in rural 
schools the average cost per pupil attending was re- 
duced during the depression from $72.01 in 1930 
to $53.31 in 1934, a cut of 26 per cent; in the 
urban schools comparable data show a cut from 
an average of $100.95 per pupil to $92.68, a re- 








duction of 8.2 per cent. Since the expenditures 
of rural schools were for the most part already very 
low in 1930 it is evident that subsequent reductions 
have cut deeply into the quick of rural education. 
Such inadequate and unstable support is bound to 
have deleterious effects upon the effectiveness of 
these smaller schools. 

Two other major problems of the small schools 
can only be mentioned in passing. There is gen- 
eral agreement that the program of education and 
the instructional procedures of the small school 
should, like those of the large ones, be as closely 
related to life as possible and that they should have 
the individual child as its center. The rural child 
should be made as proficient in the tools of learn- 
ing as any other American child; he should have 
the same opportunities for culture; he should have 
opportunities to study biology and general science; 
he should learn to enjoy and appreciate rural life; 
he should have the best there is in vocational and 
educational guidance; he should be made to under- 
stand the interplay of social and economic forces; 
he should learn to work and play effectively with 
his fellows; and he should be guided in the de- 
velopment of a high moral character. The achieve- 
ment of all these objectives obviously demands a 
very rich curriculum, a high regard for individual 
differences, a great flexibility of daily program, a 
lively utilization of the environment and com- 
munity interests, and, in short, everything that is 
commonly associated with a school program and 
organization in which there is at once much di- 
vision of labor among many trained specialists and 
a close integration of all the teaching processes. 
It seems clear that such a comprehensive program 
is asking a very great deal of the small, low-paid, 
under-trained, imexperienced, immature, over- 
loaded, and unsupervised body of teachers at pres- 
ent manning the small schools. 

Since this article is presumably addressed chiefly 
to Phi Delta Kappans, an organization entirely 
composed of men, it may be of interest to point out 
that roughly speaking there are about 100,000 men 
employed in rural schools as teachers, principals, 
and other administrative officers. Although the 
men employed in these small schools are for the 
most part the designated heads of these schools, the 
major portion of their time is devoted to teaching 
duties. Since 1930 there has been an increase of 
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more than 10,000 men, or approximately 12 per 
cent, in the rural school teaching staffs of the na- 
tion. In the rural high schools the percentage of 
the teaching or administrative staffs comprised of 
men is now at 44.7. 

Rural education is even more important as a 
potential outlet for the professional services of 
men interested in education than is apparent in 
those statistics. It is a common practice for the 
larger schools to draw recruits for their adminis- 
trative and supervisory positions from the smaller 
schools. Thus these schools serve as a proving 
ground for a much larger number of men than are 
employed in them at any given time. Moreover, 
there are in the United States approximately 3,500 
superintendents of county and similar units of 
rural-school administration. In addition there are 
about 1,000 professionally trained supervisors 
working in these schools. Of the former about 
three-fourths, and of the latter about one-fourth 
are men. Not only do these administrative and 
supervisory officers now furnish much of the 
leadership for these small schools, and for rural 
education generally, but to a large degree the solu- 
tion of the problems emerging from the statistics 
and the discussion here presented, as well as the 
future welfare of this important field of education, 
is greatly dependent upon more capable and pro- 
fessionally trained educators. The small or rural 
school field not only warrants the interests of ed- 
ucators as a promising field of activity but it pre- 
sents a great challenge to the profession for the 
best it may have in service, leadership, and 
research, 
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Modern Approaches to the Problems 
of the Small School 


By F. E. HENZLIK 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHANGE 


N SCARCELY more than a century, America 
I passed from an age of water power into an 
age of steam, gas, and electricity. Industry be- 
came more and more mechanized, and each year 
thousands were induced to evacuate the small self- 
sufficing pioneer communities and seek excitement 
and comfort in our large cities. Human beings, 
as well as coal and iron, were gathered together 
in highly concentrated masses. For the past sev- 
eral decades these rapidly expanding industrial 
centers have been in the limelight, affording many 
opportunities and advantages. Mass production, 
standardization, and uniformity have assumed 
utmost importance and are not confined alone to 
the material realms of machinery and industry. 
These ideals have also penetrated social institu- 
tions and permeated both our thought and action. 
People are still asking if we are to become the 
slaves of the things of our own making. Who 
shall be master—machine or man? Our future 
depends upon the outcome of the struggle.® ® 


City IMITATION 


Nor did education escape the pressure of these 
forces. Size, numbers, and bigness have become 
the symbols and criteria of success and progress in 
education as well as in industry. Ninety-five per 
cent of the superintendents in charge of small 
school systems have until recently looked for 
leadership to the five per cent who are executives 
in large city school systems. Called upon to meet 
difficult problems and desiring to do things in a 
big way, many small school executives have not 
taken time to develop administrative procedures 
suited to their own conditions. They have as- 
sumed that because procedures have been success- 
ful in big cities they could be applied with equal 
efficiency to small school situations. In fact, a 
small school came to be looked upon as a miniature 
large school. Blind imitation or, at best, cutting 
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large school activities to fit the facilities of the 
small school was accepted and hailed as efficiency. 
Success even today is measured by the length of 
the school term, numbers enrolled, size of school 
plant, and the number of procedures similar to 
those employed in large places. Textbooks have 
been adopted, classroom procedures have been in- 
stituted, and administrative regulations have been 
defended with no better reason than, “All the 
big cities are doing it.” School buildings, class- 
rooms, shops, laboratories, and playgrounds have 
been patterned too often after those found in large 
population centers. Many have utterly failed to 
recognize the fact that the media for accomplish- 
ing the objectives of small schools, if not the ob- 
jectives themselves, are frequently different from 
those in large school systems.?: 19 8 Much waste 
and inefficiency can be accounted for in small 
schools by the failure to recognize that plans and 
equipment desirable in large school units are often 
not feasible and sometimes actually injurious when 
applied in smaller schools. Small schools can and 
should learn many things from the experiences of 
large city systems but to follow uncritically their 
practices and standards without carefully examin- 
ing them as to their fitness is unjustifiable.2 17 


SMALLNESS CONSIDERED INHERENTLY BAD 


Perhaps the greatest obstacle today to the de- 
velopment of proper organization, administration, 
and classroom procedure in smaller schools is this 
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tendency to follow blindly in the footsteps of the 
big cities and to accept the notion that small schools 
are nothing more than large schools in miniature. 
The existing difficulties and deficiences have been 
considered to be inherent in the organization rather 
than a resultant of meager research in the field of 
the small school. Smallness has also been long 
considered as a quality undesirable in itself—an 
enemy within the gate. In the 1844 report of the 
State Commissioner of Education for New York 
we find these words: 


Small and consequently inefficient districts have, 
heretofore for a long period, been the source of many 
formidable evils. Miserable schoolhouses, poor teach- 
ers, interrupted and temporary instruction, and heavy 
rate bills, are among the permanent calamities incident 
to small school districts. 


The same attitude relative to size too often pre- 
vails even today. The following statement is rep- 
resentative of scores of expressions urging the 
elimination of the small schools as the best, if not 
the only, way to secure good schools. 


It is impossible to offer in a very small high school 
a program of studies sufficiently broad to satisfy the 
demands of the times. This fact imposes the necessity 
of bringing together more pupils so that a larger fac- 
ulty can be provided. Every high school of the future 
must offer, in addition to a wealth and a variety of 
leisure art activities, two or more curricula from which 
its pupils may choose their program. Two hundred 
pupils in the junior-senior high school division and ten 
regular full-time instructors will soon become the min- 
imum standard for pupil enrollment and teacher per- 
sonnel. With a smaller number of pupils and with a 
less numerous teaching staff, an educational program 
in keeping with present-day needs is inefficient and 
will be unable to cope with the problems which con- 
front us.?¢ 


This point of view always leads to the conclusion 
that the only solution to the problems or the de- 
ficiencies of the small school is to increase its size 
through some process of centralization or consoli- 
dation. If such procedures are not available the 
small school is too often completely ignored with 
the hope that it will somehow disappear. 


PERSISTENCE OF THE SMALL SCHOOL 


But in spite of neglect the small school has re- 
mained with us. From the Office of Education at 
Washington we learn that there are in the United 
States (1936) 138,542 one-room schools. At the 
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same time the typical high school in rural areas en- 
rolls approximately 88 pupils and employs 4.2 
teachers. 

Dr. Walter H. Gaumnitz in a bulletin entitled, 
The Smallness of America’s High Schools, re- 
ported that of the high schools found in communi- 
ties of 2,500 or less in population, 47.2 per cent 
had fewer than 50 pupils, 78.5 per cent fewer than 
100 pupils, and 94.8 per cent less than 200 pupils. 

These figures are sufficient to point out that in 
spite of the neglect of small schools and the ideals 
which favored for a half century the elimination of 
small units, we still have them, and we are destined 
to have them in great numbers for many decades 
to come. Likewise, figures can be presented to 
show that the administrators in consolidated 
schools are in most cases superintendents of small 
schools. In other words, in spite of consolidation 
and desirable as it is, small schools are often the 
result. Furthermore, many communities are so 
situated that consolidation is neither practicable 
nor reasonable. 

The problem cannot, therefore, be. solved by 
hoping for the elimination of small schools, but 
rather by recognizing that they are destined in the 
future to play an important role in American life; 
by revealing their possibilities and advantages 
under certain conditions; and by developing those 
materials and techniques which make for a con- 
structive and qualitative approach to small school 
administration. 


CURRENT TENDENCIES DEMAND A NEW 
APPROACH 


The very forces that did so much to plunge us 
into a mechanized jungle are now to come to our 
aid in lifting us out of that jungle.1* Within a 
decade, electricity has come to supplant the steam 
engines which for years drew raw materials and 
human beings about them in concentrated masses. 
With high voltage transmission lines, industry is 
now moving power to the country instead of raw 
materials to the cities. Comforts and conveniences 
once known only to the large cities are now com- 
mon in thousands of smaller towns and villages. 
Rural electrification is no longer an idle dream, 
but a stirring reality. Hard-surfaced highways, re- 
fined facilities for long-distance transportation, 
and rapid communication make it possible for hun- 
dreds of thousands to live like human beings in 
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small communities and do business in big cities. 
The old idea of restricted, congested areas formerly 
thought necessary for industrial operations is be- 
ing replaced with a new idea of decentralization of 
industry and the formation of social neighbor- 
hoods, in which everyone is participating in the 
activities and benefits that flow from industry. 


COMMUNITY LIFE MoRE SIGNIFICANT 


This new partnership of industry and commu- 
nity is but another way of providing better living 
for us all, and is having a profound effect upon the 
thinking and idealism of the time.1! We are 
awakening to the fact that there is no great virtue 
in a gross increase of the population of a city 
without qualitative elements for human life. 
Business men almost everywhere are beginning to 
learn that size is not always the answer to efficiency. 
As a consequence, large corporations like Ford, 
Goodyear, General Motors, and many others are 
now carrying on huge programs of decentraliza- 
tion.24 Furthermore, business, of course, is con- 


sidered important, but in addition there is a seek- 
ing after cultural, spiritual, and genuine human 
living. Small cities are just beginning to realize 


that they have the possibilities of these things at 
their door. Commercial and luncheon clubs have 
caught the vision and are pushing forward to make 
their respective communities the best place in 
which to live. The small town is coming into its 
own. Under present economic conditions and 
with modern comforts and conveniences possible, 
there is a growing belief that genuine and abun- 
dant living can best be had through human associ- 
ations in the smaller communities. This type of 
thinking is taking root even in large cities. For 
example, the latest report of the Superintendent of 
Schools for New York City has a large section de- 
voted to Making the Largest School System in the 
W orld the Smallest.5 The intimacy between pupil 
and teacher and the closeness of the school and the 
community have certain inherent advantages that 
are now sought after even in the largest cities. 
Quite generally the small community church, the 
small social group, and even the small factory and 
small industrial center are receiving increased em- 
phasis in America. Some believe that in the ac- 
ceptance of this ideal lies the hope of developing 
a genuine American civilization. 

Community life in America is therefore taking 
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on a new significance and is in turn demanding an 
educational program that is adapted to its needs 
and best interests. In an atmosphere where size, 
numbers, and “bigness” are the criteria, schools, 
like business and industry, are bound to become 
mechanized. The same confusion between blind 
imitation and originality, between standardization 
and integration, between uniformity and units, 
permeates the schools as well as the community in 
general. If village life means anything in Amer- 
ica, and thousands of villages and smaller towns 
testify that it does, then there is much to be said 
for the fact that each of them should have its own 
school, staffed with teachers especially trained to 
handle procedures which will enable a proper ap- 
plication of an enriched curriculum to the indi- 
vidual differences of its pupils.1 The difficulties 
faced by small schools, while serious, are not in- 
herent. They will yield to persistence and sym- 
pathetic research. Procedures and techniques will 
be revealed that will bring to the small school the 
superior advantages now sought only in the large 
schools. The conditions existing in small com- 
munities, therefore, make necessary an organiza- 
tion, classroom procedure, and administrative tech- 
nique suited to proper management, supervision, 
teaching, and learning in small school systems.12: 13 


VISION AND OPEN-MINDEDNESS ESSENTIAL 


Already a group of educational leaders have 
caught the vision and accepted the challenge and 
are now bending their energies to provide the ways 
and means by which a small school may not only be 
a good school but a superior school—one that pro- 
motes its function so effectively that it will become 
the envy of schools of larger enroiiments. 

If, however, any large degree o progress is to be 
made in developing a reliable body of technical 
and professional knowledge suitable to proper 
application in the smaller schools, this same insight 
and vision must become widespread among our 
school people. Superintendents and teachers must 
re-examine a host of unverified hypotheses and set 
up those elements of management, organization, 
and supervision suited to the times and to condi- 
tions in small communities. In other words, if 
the administrative process in the smaller schools 
is to be something more than a series of haphazard 
daily happenings and dull routine tasks, it will de- 
pend upon the vision and insight of those trained 
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as superintendents and executives for these posi- 
tions. This point of view of the small community 
and the attitude of open-mindedness toward the 
best ways and means of developing policies and 
practices are the first essentials in the improvement 
of administrative technique in our smaller schools. 


Basic CONCEPTS AND KNOWLEDGES IMPORTANT 


There are still other elements of the basic phi- 
losophy of a small school which the superintendent 
or executive must not overlook. Education should 
touch the community at every point. The manage- 
ment of a small school becomes a matter to be con- 
sidered in many aspects which may not be per- 
ceptible until we catch the vision of the task to be 
done. To be successful, a school system must de- 
velop in the light of the ideals and aspirations of 
the people as well as in the light of a clear grasp 
of the professional concepts of educational ad- 
ministration.22_ The school thus develops along 
with and not apart from other social agencies and 
forces in the community. If a superintendent does 
not have exact knowledge as to the distinctive 
characteristics of the population and the condi- 
tions under which its schools are conducted or if 
he cannot understand and estimate the social life 
of the community as expressed in public functions 
and in the interrelations of home, community and 
school, his administrative efforts are bound to be 
more or less futile. He has much to do with and 
through people. He must counsel and guide the 
teachers in the light not only of educational ob- 
jectives, but with respect to the local customs and 
needs. He must modify and adjust tentative plans 
to meet the social and economic conditions which 
prevail in the community. It is thus that he makes 
himself indispensable to the school and to the com- 
munity. Through these professional and social re- 
lationships comes that cooperative human effort 
which moves mountains of tradition and custom 
and enables new ideas, new procedures, and new 
policies to take form. In the last analysis, the 
greatest growth and achievement of the school 
are a result of this equation. 

Furthermore, the superintendent must deal with 
money; money for teachers’ salaries, instructional 
supplies, equipment, and apparatus; money to pay 
for materials and buildings; money to pay for the 
new types of education, increased attendance and 
the improvement of the quality of instruction. 
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We have come in recent years to see the extensive 
human implications of the problems we have often 
glibly termed financial. A knowledge of money 
relationships has much to do with the art of good 
school administration. 

In addition to proper professional attitudes and 
technical skill, an intimate knowledge of certain 
fundamental laws and relationships in other fields 
is highly desirable in the improvement of admin- 
istrative technique. It is a great mistake when 
those undergoing training acquire only the me- 
chanics or dull routine of technique and miss all 
the inspiration that can be drawn from a pre- 
liminary knowledge of the vision and philosophy 
which lead to that technique. For example, be- 
ginning students in classes in Business Adminis- 
tration often feel that all that is necessary is to 
know how to make a budget. As a matter of fact, 
the budget is not as important as is the idea of 
sane budgetary procedure which involves a dy- 
namic philosophy of education, sound educational 
policies, adequate procedures for the school, and 
finally in the light of these, a constant readjustment 
of the program necessary to serve properly the 
interests and needs of the children and of the small 
community. The budget is after all merely a 
financial picture of the educational program show- 
ing the sources of income as well as the distribution 
of expenditures. Before you can make it, certain 
policies relative to qualifications and types of 
teachers, as well as kinds of education or courses 
which are to be given, must be decided. A policy 
to require as many curriculums as can be adequately 
handled by the teaching force with available facili- 
ties, or a policy to have types of vocational train- 
ing as well as academic courses, or a policy to 
discover and capitalize the educational resources 
peculiar to the small community will affect the 
amount of the budget and the way a budget must 
be developed and presented. All these in turn 
are affected by the philosophy of education be- 
hind the policies. A belief in an activity program 
will affect the budget differently than a belief in 
a program confined only to imparting knowledge 
without other forms of life experiences. The same 
reasoning applies to a sane outlook with respect 
to other administrative problems. 

Thus, if we are to improve our management 
techniques and go beyond the mere mechanics and 
routine of procedure, we must have not only pro- 
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fessional information but an intimate knowledge 
of certain fundamental laws and relationships in 
other fields that are and can be applied to the 
human and professional problems of administra- 
tion. To follow blindly any hard-and-fast rules 
may lead to unfortunate results. But there are 
certain common principles which the head of a 
small school system can profitably apply to his 
problems. One or two illustrations will suffice to 
make this clear. For example, if we can grasp a 
few of the fundamental laws of dynamics as a 
basis for management, the philosophies which have 
to do with money and people as well as the pro- 
fessional elements will be simplified and made 
clearer. By dynamics, I mean that branch of 
science which deals with matter in motion. After 
all, in school work we are not vitally concerned 
with static things. Let us see how this science of 
dynamics can help us. Think for a moment of the 
law of action and reaction simply expressed by the 
statement that, “every action is followed by an 
equal and oppositely directed reaction.” It is no 
more a law of dynamics, in the exclusive sense, 
than it is a law of human relationships or mone- 
tary relationships. Unfair treatment of teachers 


or pupils is followed by the same treatment on the 
part of teachers or pupils. Deception begets de- 
ception, anger stirs anger, appreciation and respect 
result in the same. Many people have learned by 
experience that depressions follow boom periods 


just like headaches follow “sprees.” Even the 
golden rule is an inferential expression of this law 
of action and reaction. 

Then there is the law of diminishing returns 
which is usually claimed by the economists. It is 
no more a law of economics in the exclusive sense 
than a law of human behavior. It operates in all 
fields of activity and many problems of human 
relationships can be cleared up by an understand- 
ing of the operation of this law. Another interest- 
ing and basic physical relationship that helps us to 
understand human problems is “A substance 
which recedes before impact will outlast many 
times a material that resists it.” This principle 
forms the basis of the philosophy of Christ as well 
as many other Eastern philosophies. That this 
principle is a great force in motivating human be- 
havior can readily be seen in the use made of it 
in the recent sit-down labor strikes or in India by 
Gandhi as he opposed British aggression by a 
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simple policy of non-resistance. A more compre- 
hensive understanding of the fundamental rela- 
tionships existing in various fields can likewise be 
used to help formulate a basic philosophy and to 
stimulate new insight in the development of ad- 
ministrative-personnel techniques. It involves a 
search for general ideas and data that can be made 
appropriate when modified, developed, and ap- 
plied to the problems of the small school.? 

This broad outlook and professional attitude 
enable the superintendent to grasp the extensive 
human implications involved in the solution of the 
problems of finance, curriculum making, person- 
nel management, and instruction and to develop 
those techniques and materials suited to the small 
schools. 


PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES APPLICABLE TO 
SMALL SCHOOLS 


One by one these elements and techniques ap- 
plicable specifically to the smaller schools are being 
developed and applied and are making clear that 
the small school is not a mere replica of a city 
system. Slowly but surely principles, method- 
ology, data, and problems are being evolved and 
organized into an organic system which touches 
the small community at every point and which are 
appropriate to the purposes and functions of a 
small school. In briefly calling attention to some 
of these principles and techniques the problems 
to which they are applied must be kept in mind. 

Following is a partial list* 21,22 of the prob- 
lems that face the small school: 

1. How to offer an enriched curriculum which 
will satisfactorily care for the individual needs and 
for the diversified special and vocational interests 
of pupils—a curriculum that will care for the 
gifted and the slow pupil and provide a variation 
in electives related to the community needs and 
interests, in spite of a small faculty and restricted 
class enrollments. 

2. How to secure and retain properly trained 
and experienced teachers and school personnel. 

3. How to secure a functioning educational and 
vocational guidance program with proper child 
accounting and adjusting services. 

4. How to adapt method and content to irreg- 
ular, incapacitated, isolated and part-time pupils as 
well as the normal full-time students. 


* See references for a more complete listing. 
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5. How to provide for health, physical educa- 
tion, recreation, and extracurricular programs. 

6. How to secure adequate library, labora- 
tory, and instructional equipment, supplies, and 
facilities. 

7. How to secure and develop a program of 
“co-operative education” in a small community. 

8. How to provide for in-service training facil- 
ities and supervision. 

9. How to avoid excessive teacher loads and 
faculty distribution of teacher assignment. 

10. In general, how to provide for a well- 
rounded, wholesome, enriched educational ex- 
perience for each pupil in spite of the smallness of 
the school. 

With these problems in mind let us next enu- 
merate some of those precepts or principles help- 
ful in directing our selection of those elements or 
procedures which when applied result in a true 
equality of educational opportunity under condi- 
tions prevailing in small communities. Space does 
not permit a thorough discussion nor even a com- 
plete list of these generalizations. The purpose 
is therefore to state only a few of the salient prin- 
ciples which if applied give a sense of direction in 
making selections and decisions relative to the 
problems of the small school. 

1. Asmall school is not a miniature large school 
or a small edition of a large school. 

2. The educational structure must be so or- 
ganized and developed as to be an integral part 
of the total structure of the specific community to 
be served. 

(a) The educational resources peculiar to the 
environment of the particular community should 
be discovered and capitalized in the curriculum. 

3. The administrative organization of the 
school must be so shaped as to translate effectively 
the needs and desires of the children and people 
served and so constituted as to provide the most 
effective educational program possible with the 
resources available. 

(a) This means a determination of the aims 
and purposes of the school, a careful formulation 
of the educational and administrative policies and 
an intelligent selection of the activities, procedures, 
and content of the educational program which 
meet the interests and needs of the children and 
are closely related to the contemporary life of the 
community. 
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4. The program of the small school should 
contain as many curriculums as can be adequately 
handled by the facilities available and of the type 
that meets the individual needs and interests of 
the pupil population who will not attend college 
as well as those who will. 

(a) Preference should be given to those activ- 
ities and methods and curriculums which con- 
tribute most to the objectives of the school, avoid 
duplication of work, and provide the greatest 
flexibility for educational opportunity to the com- 
munity served. 

5. Small-school procedures and curriculums 
should be based to an increasing degree upon care- 
ful, experimental, investigations conducted in 
small-school environments. Other principles may 
likewise be found by consulting the recent litera- 
ture on the small school.?® 7 

The principles listed above are sufficient to il- 
lustrate the approach and to serve as a basis for 
rejecting or accepting activities, content, or tech- 
niques which aid in illuminating the weaknesses 
of the small school and in providing the pupils 
with a well-rounded, wholesome, enriched edu- 
cation in spite of the smallness of the school. 

A brief description of a few of these procedures 
and devices which have been developed and put 
to practical use will suffice to make clear the nature 
of the approach that has been proposed and is now 
being put to practical use. 


SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


One of the most promising techniques is that 
known as Supervised Correspondence Study. The 
idea first originated in Benton Harbor, Michi- 
gan.15 It is like regular correspondence study in 
that courses are prepared and the students’ papers 
are corrected and returned to them by the corre- 
spondence center. It is unlike regular correspond- 
ence study in that the work of the pupil is super- 
vised by a regularly employed teacher and the pupil 
is usually a regularly enrolled pupil in the grades 
or high school, carrying the course as one of his 
regular school courses. The new elements added, 
then, are supervision and the making of corre- 
spondence study a part of the daily school program. 
Broady and Platt began experimenting with this 
plan in 1929 and have put into practice the most 
comprehensive plan in America for small high 
schools.2. The services that can be rendered 
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through this plan may be classified under three 
headings as follows:1® First, through it can be 
achieved the enrichment of the curriculums of the 
gtade and high school by (a) increasing the num- 
ber of subjects available; (b) caring for gifted 
children; (c) caring for the slow, disinterested, re- 
tarded, and irregular children; (d) providing 
vocational training. 

Second through it can be had expansion of 
school services by providing (a) worthwhile 
courses for postgraduates and adults; (b) courses 
on the college level to students who at the time 
cannot afford to go to college; (c) help for the 
incapacitated pupils, (d) help for other out-of- 
school pupils; (e) help for one-, two-, three-year 
high schools; (f) help for summer schools. 

Third, supervised correspondence study is a 
means of reducing the lag between the need for 
curriculum revision and its actual accomplishment. 
The highly individualized materials in supervised 
correspondence study courses make available cur- 
riculum offerings in small high schools otherwise 
impossible. The additions and tranformations in 
the activities made possible by this technique vita- 
lize the program in spite of vested interests, cus- 
tom, and tradition which defend the status quo 
and fight bitterly any change which disturbs in 
the least the old subjects taught. In all phases of 
school work supervised correspondence furnishes 
the opportunity to introduce sound teaching 
methods. 


OTHER PRACTICAL PROCEDURES FOR SMALL 
SCHOOLS 


Supervised correspondence study is but one of 
the techniques being developed for enriching the 
curriculum and aiding in the solution of the difh- 
culties arising from small classes, lack of facilities, 
and individual needs of pupils. Space does not, 
however, permit a detailed discussion of such pro- 
cedures as schedule reorganization, combination of 
classes, and locally administered individualized in- 
struction. But, orderly and systematic arrange- 
ment of schedules through a skillful use of alter- 
nation and combination brings regularity and ef- 
ficiency to the high school program and makes 
available to the small school activities and subjects 
before impossible. These and other approaches 
when wisely applied, yield an enriched program 
without increasing the per pupil cost and in some 
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instances the per pupil cost has actually been re- 
duced.* It was possible through such techniques 
in a very small Nebraska high school with only 
five teachers to provide shop training, a program 
of general home economics, art, dramatics, music, 
health, physical education, as well as courses in 
English, social sciences, natural sciences, and 
mathematics. During the same year, French, 
Latin, and Spanish were studied by groups of 
from two to five students. A complete commercial 
course including junior business, bookkeeping, 
typewriting, shorthand, salesmanship, and office 
practice was offered entirely through supervised 
correspondence. Among the twenty-five courses 
offered were likewise listed such courses as wood- 
working, psychology, journalism, and agriculture, 
all these in a high school of only five teachers. At 
last it is possible in the small school to provide for 
each pupil the courses best suited to his needs, 
The difference in the ability of a school to fur- 
nish educational programs that are due to size 
of faculty, size of classes, and other factors once 
thought insurmountable are thus being completely 
eliminated. 

While many procedures for the administration, 
and supervision of small schools are beyond the 
experimental stage, others are just beginning to re- 
ceive the attention they deserve. Such for ex- 
ample, are techniques of directed self-supervision, 
schedules of intervisitation, part-time planning of 
work and co-operative education and others that 
go to the very heart in solving the small-school 
problems. 

Through these techniques and other modern 
approaches the small school of the future will 
stand on an equal footing with the large school. 
Not only will small schools become good schools. 
but they may even become superior schools pro- 
moting the educational functions so effectively as 
to become the envy of schools of large enrollment. 
Recent years have yielded many very good results, 
but much experimental work still remains to be 
done. We need a careful and intelligent deter- 
mination of the functions and objectives of the 
small school. Then in the light of such objectives 
we must scientifically develop methods, devices, 
and techniques which most effectively perform 
those functions. Here may be found opportu- 
nities worthy of the time, effort, and intelligence 

(Concluded on page 233) 





Recent Demands Upon the Principal’s 
Time as a Result of New Emphases 


By R. EMERSON LANGFITT 


O EMPHASIZE that the high school is a social in- 
T stitution—-social in its aims and social in its 
processes—is to restate a thesis which is quite gen- 
erally accepted today by high-school principals. 
When we examine the program of offerings in 
some high schools, however, it appears that the 
acceptance of this thesis is limited to a verbal or 
lip-service loyalty which affects only slightly, if 
indeed it can be said to affect at all, the activities 
sponsored by the high school for the social develop- 
ment of its youth. In a high school in which the 
accepted educational philosophy does not include 
this social point of view or in which the social aims 
of education fail to be dynamic and functional, it 
is quite clear that Recent Demands Upon the Prin- 
cipal’s Time as a Result of New Emphases in 
Secondary Education would not be significant. 
Unless the high school is interpreted as a social 
institution, changing with our rapidly changing 
political, social, and economic conditions, there 
will not be mew emphases in secondary educa- 
tion and the principal will not feel the pressure 
and the dilemma of new problems and growing 
responsibilities. 

Fortunately, for our high schools, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult for the principal to confine 
his attention and time to those duties and responsi- 
bilities which he will discover on his diary or daily 
calendar of work as recorded five years ago. The 
difficulty of restricting his professional efforts and 
of observing the same time allotments in the work 
of today and the plans for tomorrow, as found in 
the principal’s log even for the last school year, 
must disturb the complacency and inertia of the 
principal whose motto for this year and next year 
and always is “business as usual.” The business 
of the high school today cannot be carried out in 
the old and usual ways. Constant change and ad- 
justment is the unrelenting way of life for a social 
institution which hopes to survive. 

Assuming that the principal is guided by a so- 
cial philosophy of education which accepts change 
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as the one unchanging factor in the society which 
supports the high school, it follows that the 
principal, as a professional leader and social en- 
gineer, must constantly discover new emphases in 
secondary education arising from the changes and 
needs in society. It is inevitable that new em- 
phases in secondary education should make new 
demands upon the principal's time. The question 
of changing and adjusting the school program to 
meet more adequately the social needs of his com- 
munity and the individual needs of his pupils will 
make heavy demands upon every principal who 
has any right to be considered a professional 
leader. 

One example at this point in our discussion may 
clarify the general proposal. The changes in our 
ways of living in this motor age are familiar to all 
of us. Many of us can remember when the auto- 
mobile was a curiosity. The appallingly high rate 
of accidents and deaths in our changed conditions 
of traffic has been impressed upon us in recent 
years by the statistics from various state and na- 
tional organizations. Today every principal may 
well plan for a program of safety education. An 
annual death toll of thirty-six thousand lives and 
a million injuries cannot be ignored by a program 
of social education in our high schools. The wel- 
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fare of society and the personal safety of the in- 
dividual pupils demand this new emphasis. The 
principal must spend time to consider and plan 
with his teachers and pupils and community 
agencies for a program of safety education. Traf- 
fic regulations, personal safety practices, skill in 
automobile driving, and other desirable additions 
to the high-school curriculum are the result. 

In a society which is becoming increasingly more 
complex and of necessity more co-operative, the 
school as one of the social institutions in the com- 
munity must develop new ways of co-operation 
with all existing social agencies. This thesis now 
seems to be receiving a renewed emphasis in sec- 
ondary education. The responsibility of the prin- 
cipal in developing these public relations cannot 
be delegated entirely to others. As the leader of 
his school and a respected leader in his community, 
he may expect to spend an increasing proportion of 
his time in such efforts. The depression years 
have taught us how closely and intimately the 
school program is dependent upon co-operation 
with the welfare agencies of the community. 

The Ichabod Crane among the high-school 
principals is no more. As a social engineer, the 
high-school principal gives more and more service 
by co-ordinating the life of the community and 
the activities of the school. The recent emphasis 
upon the Youth Problem in this country should 
challenge the principal to see that his high school 
will give the maximum of service to the youth of 
his community. To present a complete list of all 
the community organizations and agencies requir- 
ing some co-ordination with the high school would 
require a complete listing of community organiza- 
tions. Any high-school principal can determine 
the opportunities and needs in his community by 
directing a survey of the social, economic, political, 
and religious groups having some definite types of 
organization which are found in his community. 
To fail to capitalize the obviously important edu- 
cational services of such organizations as the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., 
Y. M. H. A., and Y. W. H. A., would classify 
the high school as a social institution with serious 
limitations. To fail to learn about the oppor- 
tunities of employment for the boys and girls as 
they leave or graduate from the high school and to 
help them in this important economic step of life 
would be a plain neglect of duty. To fail to co- 
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operate in a community relief program during a 
period of depression or other crisis would be in- 
excusable. To fail to convince all potentially im- 
portant community groups of the value and justi- 
fication of the high-school program may well be 
professional snicide. 

Before attempting to discuss briefly some of the 
sources of new or additional demands upon the 
principal's time, it would seem proper to indicate 
some of the practical limitations upon the program 
of social service which the principal may accept in 
his educational philosophy and school practices. 
Our discussion so far may have given you the im- 
pression that the school and school people—prin- 
cipals, administrators, supervisors, and teachers— 
are especially charged to locate the ills and mal- 
adjustments of our present-day life, to decide upon 
the kind of social order that will be best and then 
teach, indoctrinate, and in every possible way help 
to bring about the new order of things. During 
the past few years we have heard much about the 
responsibility of the school and the school people 
to build the new social order. It is entirely pos- 
sible that some inexperienced, naive principal may 
have taken such preaching seriously and literally. 
It is quite certain that such a principal has found 
this new emphasis in education demanding an un- 
expected amount of his time and causing difh- 
culties which he did not foresee and was not able 
to master. Practical educational leadership does 
not continue blindly to follow tradition nor does 
it join in the hysteria of confused, shortsighted, 
and impotent radicalism. 

The mature high-school principal knows that 
school people are not the only members of society 
competent to lead social reforms. He also under- 
stands that the social ideals and practices advo- 
cated by the school will be determined in the last 
analysis by the public. To expect the public to sup- 
port a school which teaches the opposite of social 
ideals held by a majority of the citizens is to in- 
vite disaster. The processes of democracy must 
be observed. A wise perspective of social forces 
must be cultivated. Only the inexperienced, the 
impractical, the social theorist, or the unsuccessful, 
thwarted, or inhibited radical craving some means 
of egoistic expression, will attempt to administer 
a high school in such a way as to ignore or brazenly 
attack the social beliefs of large influential groups 
of citizens. Nor will the wise principal be deluded 
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into an attempt to make the high school the special 
social institution for the quick reform of all our 
social ills. Only a college professor, relatively se- 
cure in the tenure of his position, will advocate for 
the schools a program of social reforms on contro- 
versial issues which the public has not accepted 
and is in no mood to tolerate. 

With a sane, reasonable acceptance of in- 
evitable change in the society in which his high 
school is deeply rooted and the consequent change 
in the functions of his school and the practices 
and activities in the school program, the principal 
finds himself in the position of anticipating social 
demands. If he does not foresee necessary changes 
in his school, he will feel irritating and disturbing 
pressures which will surely lead to an institutional 
upheaval. The public high school as an active 


social institution must always present some new 
emphases which challenge the best professional 
ability. The principal who does not recognize new 
phases of responsibility for high-school service has 
lost his vision and his educational leadership. 

The roots of some of the new and recently ex- 
panded phases of secondary education are found 


in the large general trends of education in the 
United States. In our country the approximation 
of the universality of high-school opportunities is 
a continuous source of new duties and responsi- 
bilities. With more than two-thirds of the adoles- 
cents of high-school age actually enrolled with the 
possibility within a few years of reaching the prac- 
tical saturation point in high-school enrollment as 
it has already been reached in the elementary 
school, and with a growing demand for school 
services for the junior-college age, the high school 
is called upon to meet needs which are as broad and 
diversified as the abilities of our entire population. 
It seems inevitable, therefore, that the high school 
must progressively expand its services both to the 
individual and to society. More and more it would 
seem that the school must transmit the general 
culture of our society. 

An example of an increasing emphasis in the 
high-school program is the challenge to organize 
and direct school activities in such ways as to pro- 
mote the realization of a higher and higher type of 
democratic living. The school can do much to 
direct the pupils in those types of activities which 
will result in the desirable skills, knowledges, at- 
titudes, ideals, and habits which are necessary and 
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helpful in a democratic society. In this field the 
principal finds an ever-increasing demand for 
time and effort to stimulate a truly democratic life 
for his pupils and teachers. The ideal of living 
and working together on a continuously higher 
plane of democracy includes the relationships of 
all—each to the other. We hear much about pupil 
participation in the planning and carrying out of 
school activities, much about teacher participation 
in school administration, and much about teacher 
co-operation in supervision. 

Along with the ever-increasing enrollments 
comes the need for a comprehensive program of 
guidance. The great diversity of individual abil- 
ities, of school offerings, of social and economic 
maladjustments, and of physical and mental 
health, project continually to the foreground of the 
school program the problem of guidance in its 
several aspects. The principal of recent years who 
has not become guidance conscious is, indeed, the 
Rip Van Winkle of secondary education. How to 
provide adequate guidance for each pupil within 
the limits of the school budget and the available 
time and abilities of the teaching staff is a pressing 
problem today for every high-school principal. 
To find a reasonably satisfactory solution of the 
problem requires a generous allotment of the prin- 
cipal’s time. Like every general aim and vital 
function, the concept of guidance must be de- 
veloped, accepted, and worked for by all the teach- 
ers under the leadership of the principal. 

In general agreement with the earlier part of 
this discussion the principal today finds the pres- 
sure and the opportunity for an increased program 
of co-operation between the school and other edu- 
cational and social agencies of the community. 
Recently the urgent need for pupil-relief measures 
—clothing, food, medical attention—has borne 
heavily upon the teachers and principals of most 
schools. In passing rapidly over this familiar 
high-school problem, it should be observed that 
the teachers and principals in a large number of 
schools have not limited their services to considera- 
tions of time but have contributed generously of 
their reduced salaries. Many community and gov- 
ernmental relief agencies have served more satis- 
factorily on account of the active co-operation of 
the school personnel. Frequently, the co-operation 
of the school is vital for the effective relief service 
to adults and for the recreation and the continued 
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education of the unemployed. Let no one pre- 
sume that the high school is adequately staffed to 
provide these constantly increasing social services. 
It would seem to be the irony of fate that such ad- 
ditional demands should come at the same time 
with greatly increased enrollments, a reduced 
teaching staff, and reduced salaries. 

An excellent example of the new demands of 
the expanding high-school program is found in the 
field of adult education. More and more the high 
school is becoming the center for the continued 
education of adults. In thousands of communities 
today the school is providing, sponsoring, or co- 
operating with a program of adult education. The 
offerings in these programs range from the lighter 
aspects of social life such as bridge playing or tap 
dancing, through the study of Shakespeare to 
the teaching of definite skills for a vocation. 
Many teachers and principals are donating their 
professional services to provide, free of all charge 
or at a nominal tuition fee, some of these oppor- 
tunities to students. Do any of you now have any 
doubts about the demands upon high-school prin- 
cipals for ways to spend their waking hours? 

It might reasonably seem that high-school 


principals would never seek more contacts with 
community groups on account of the natural limits 


of human endeavor. The facts, however, are 
quite contrary to such an assumption. An increas- 
ing number of principals are finding it advisable 
or absolutely necessary to co-operate with such 
groups as the Parent-Teacher Association. The 
large social problem of the school cannot be solved 
without the understanding and co-operation of the 
parents. Every experienced principal in this field 
of relationships knows the time, the limitations, 
the occasional disappointments, but withal the 
potentially invaluable contributions to be found in 
such endeavors. In many high schools the prin- 
cipal finds it advisable to help in planning the gen- 
eral program of activities and to participate at times 
in the meeting of the association. The principal 
who is sensitive to social change knows that the 
parent-teacher association of his school needs the 
professional advice which will make possible the 
support of the most desirable school program 
without raising harmful school and community 
differences. 

Other types of growing demands upon the prin- 
cipal’s time are implied in the general title of this 
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group meeting: ‘The Responsibility of the Sec- 
ondary-School Principal as an Educational Expert.” 
As an educational leader the principal must devote 
a generous share of his abilities and efforts to con- 
tinuous in-service education of his teachers. If 
new emphases in secondary education are to be fol- 
lowed through, if changes are actually to be made 
in the vital processes of the school, if the living of 
the pupils is to be changed for the better, the prin- 
cipal must lead his teachers to an understanding 
and acceptance of the changing demands upon the 
schools and the most adequate and feasible ways of 
meeting the needs of individual pupils. In a 
modern high school the translation of such a pro- 
gram into school practices includes the best phases 
of school supervision. Teacher participation in 
such a program is essential. A study of common 
professional problems in teachers’ meeting, in 
committees, and in small groups with definite ob- 
jectives must be stimulated and co-ordinated by the 
principal. Individual conferences with teachers 
are time-consuming but of great potential benefit 
for the growth in professional understanding of 
both teacher and principal. The continuous re- 
evaluation of policies and practices in school or- 
ganization and administration with the assistance 
of the teacher’s point of view is one way to prevent 
the growth and continuance of much unnecessary 
and soul-depressing red-tape. 

One phase of continuous change in the high 
school demanding the time of the principal as an 
educational expert is the vast field of curriculum 
making. The changing times mean a changing 
curriculum. As one aspect of supervision, the 
problem of a constantly changing curriculum to 
meet community and individual needs requires a 
program of teacher education to recognize, accept, 
and translate into practice the basic educational 
principles. The high school which cannot show 
some concrete evidence of a persistent and whole- 
hearted attack upon one or more phases of its cur- 
riculum problem certainly cannot be classified as 
a changing social institution. Perhaps one of the 
best criteria for evaluating a high school would be 
the actual evidence which could be produced to 
show study, experimentation, and change in the 
curriculum. Only an experienced high-school 
principal fully appreciates the demands a program 
of curriculum adjustment makes upon his time. 


(Concluded on page 228) 








The Small School in Its Community 


By FRANK W. CYR 


HE small school suddenly discovers itself oc- 

cupying an important place of leadership in 
American education. Its position is something 
like that of the private in the rear rank who has 
long been trailing at the end of the procession, 
when unexpectedly the order “about face” is given 
and he finds himself marching bewilderedly at the 
head of the column. 

The about face order which has placed the small 
school out in front is the change which has taken 
place in our philosophy of education. As long as 
the chief purpose of the school was to inject cer- 
tain specified doses of subject matter into pupils 
as they passed from grade to grade, the large school 
had an inevitable advantage. The process of pre- 
senting the same subject matter to the pupils of a 
certain grade regardless of individual needs and 
experiences, could be done more efficiently in the 
large school. 

But when the chief emphasis changed from that 
of teaching subject matter to that of teaching chil- 
dren, the small school was found to have certain 
decided advantages. With the school’s attention 
focused on the child, his interests, abilities, and 
environment, its purpose becomes that of helping 
each individual pupil to achieve the maximum pos- 
sible growth and development. This growth must 
be in terms of environment and environment is 
primarily the local community. Growth can only 
take place effectively when teachers understand the 
pupil and the community in which he lives. 

Here, then, lies the chief advantage of the small 
school. Because it is small, teachers have oppor- 
tunity to know personally the child, his abilities, 
interests and ambitions. Since the community is 
small, teachers can know the child’s family, his 
out-of-school life, and the agencies whose activi- 
ties make up what is known as community life. 
Teachers participate in the same community activi- 
ties as the child and his parents. They get their 
mail from the same post office, make their pur- 
chases at the same stores, use the same public li- 
brary, read the same local newspaper, attend the 
same churches, and participate in the same social 
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functions. The lives of pupils, teachers, and 
school are so bound up together in the life of the 
community, that an intelligent understanding and 
use of the relationships involved creates an ideal 
setting in which to educate for a more vital and 
wholesome community life. 

Can the small school assume this new responsi- 
bility? Is it capable of developing an education 
which grows out of the life of the community, 
and which in turn enriches this community life? 
Will it make use of the opportunity for leadership 
which the newer educational philosophy now pro- 
vides? This will depend on whether our small 
schools have sufficient vision to take advantage of 
their opportunity. It will also depend on whether 
the small school can develop methods and tech- 
niques (1) for studying its community to discover 
important facts and relationships, (2) for using 
these facts and relationships in its educational pro- 
gram, and (3) for co-ordinating community 
activities. 

STUDYING THE COMMUNITY 

In beginning a study of the community the 
question immediately arises, “What is a com- 
munity?” This question brings to the mind’s eye 
a New England village with its white church spire; 
a middle-western town built along main street or 
around the court house square; or a mountain town 
lying along the floor of a narrow valley between 
high peaks. A closer view shows that most of 
the buildings are dwellings, housing the com- 
munity’s most important institution, the family. 
Then, there is the business block sheltering the 
stores, garages, filling stations, bank, railroad sta- 
tion, post office, moving picture theater, news- 
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paper, and farmers’ cooperative grain elevator, 
milk-distributing plant, or cotton gin. These busi- 
ness institutions provide the economic foundation 
on which the community rests. The stores, bank, 
garages and filling stations serve consumers’ needs. 
The moving picture theater and newspaper provide 
recreation and information. The post office main- 
tains communication with the outside world, and 
represents an activity of the federal government. 
The farmers’ co-operative or similar privately 
owned organizations represent the channels 
through which the products of the community are 
sold to provide its income. When the chief eco- 
nomic resources are not agriculture, there will be 
found some other type of organization such as a 
paper-mill, cotton-mill, a coal mine, or even pro- 
visions for serving the tourist trade. 

Other buildings scattered throughout the com- 
munity house the social institutions. The public 
school usually occupies a conspicuous place. There 
are also churches, lodge halls, a Grange Hall, a 
public library, an American Legion Hall, and per- 
haps a community house. 

In addition, there may be a building to house 
the governmental activities of the community, a 
town hall, or, if a county seat, a courthouse. Then 
surrounding the town or village are the outlying 
farmsteads with the dwelling house, barn and 
other farm buildings. 

This view of the buildings does not answer the 
question, ‘“What is a community?” It only shows 
how the community is housed. The real com- 
munity is the men and women, the boys and girls, 
and their life together. Sanderson, in his book, 
The Rural Community, has defined it in the fol- 
lowing words: “A rural community consists of the 
social interaction of the people and their institu- 
tions in the local area in which they live on dis- 
persed farmsteads and in a hamlet or village which 
forms the center of their common activities.” } 

The study of a community includes a study of 
(1) the natural environment, (2) the people, and 
(3) their institutions. The natural environment 
provides opportunity for studying nature and its 
effect on the way men live and make a living. The 
climate, weather, topography, and natural re- 
sources all have an important bearing on the com- 
munity and its future. They have an important 
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influence on the type of houses needed, the occu- 
pations available, the nearness of other communi- 
ties, and the chief occupations of the people. If 
the natural resources are being depleted and no 
new sources of wealth are being developed, com- 
munity life loses its vitality. If the chief source of 
income is a paper mill and the local timber supply 
is exhausted the mill must either close or ship in 
raw materials from the outside. If the chief re- 
source is agricultural crops, and erosion is robbing 
the soil of its fertility, the future of the com- 
munity is in jeopardy. 

Given the same environment, the life of a 
community will depend upon its people. The 
number, proportion of different ages, their train- 
ing, experience, occupations, attitudes, beliefs, and 
habits are basic to the type of community life 
evolved. A knowledge of these factors is essential 
to the development of an effective educational pro- 
gram adapted to community needs. 

The third phase of community life includes the 
institutions and their activities. Some of these 
institutions have already been mentioned in con- 
nection with the buildings which house them. 
The school must understand the family, not only 
because it is the basic institution in American life, 
but because its functions are changing rapidly. 
Families are no longer the self-sufficient units of 
pioneer days. Many of the functions formerly 
centered in the home are now performed by the 
factory, bakery, school, hospital, community cen- 
ter, mortuary, and even the church. The introduc- 
tion of modern household conveniences, such as 
electricity, the power washing machine, running 
water and refrigeration has removed much drudg- 
ery from family life, and placed it in the factory. 
The bakery now does work formerly carried on in 
the home. 

The school has taken over many of what were 
formerly functions of the family, through the pro- 
vision of kindergartens, nursery schools, health 
services, extracurricular activities, and a guidance 
program. Where originally the home provided 
most of the child’s social activities, these are now 
largely a function of the school, the church, the 
movie and other agencies. Even the responsibili- 
ties attendant upon illness and death have been 
largely transferred from the home to the hospital 
and mortuary. 

While the above functions have been modified 
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or removed entirely from the home, its responsibil- 
ities in other directions have increased. The in- 
creasing responsibilities of rearing children for 
our complex modern life, the problems of utiliz- 
ing modern inventions in developing a finer more 
satisfactory type of family relationships, and the 
difficulties of adapting the home to its new place 
in the community all add to the burden which the 
home must bear. An understanding of these 
changes now in process is fundamental to an edu- 
cational program which serves community needs. 

The school should have a similar understanding 
of the various community organizations and their 
activities, including the church, public library, agri- 
cultural extension service, community club, farm 
organizations, lodges, American Legion, Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire girls, woman’s club, and par- 
ents’ association. How are they organized and 
what is their place in community life? What do 
they contribute to the education of the com- 
munity’s youth? These are some of the questions 
which face the school, in understanding the com- 
munity and its educational needs. 


USING THE COMMUNITY 


The modern curriculum becomes increasingly 
effective as it grows out of community life. The 
activities of the institutions just discussed consti- 


tute material out of which it is built. The histor- 
ical background and natural environment provide 
rich resources for curriculum development. Brief 
descriptions of the ways in which the school cur- 
riculum is built out of community life in the fields 
of vocational agriculture, health education, and 
art will indicate something of the opportunities 
available. 

One of the best examples of a curriculum based 
on community needs is that of the vocational agri- 
culture departments carried on under the federal 
Smith-Hughes law. First a survey is made of the 
types of field crops and livestock produced in the 
community and the relative importance and profit- 
ableness of each. Then the climate, types of soil, 
rainfall, market and similar factors are studied to 
discover the possibilities of introducing new crops. 
With such data at hand courses are set up to pro- 
vide the most effective training in terms of local 
conditions. 

An important development in the field of health 
education has been the study of community health 
needs as a basis for curriculum development. The 
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pupils’ health habits are analyzed, their physical de- 
fects recorded, food habits studied, home condi- 
tions investigated, and community provisions for 
health protection observed. Then, in the light of 
existing conditions and needs, the program of 
health instruction is set up. 

One of the most interesting developments in the 
use of the community to enrich the curriculum is 
found in the field of art. In one school, the pupils 
felt that the ugly, bare school grounds did not pro- 
vide a wholesome environment, and funds were 
not available for employing a landscape architect. 
They, therefore, graded the lawn, planted it to 
grass and laid out a plan of landscaping. Then 
seedlings and shrubs were secured from the forest 
and planted according to the landscaping plans. 
This project proved to be so stimulating that re- 
quests came for landscaping churchyards, and 
private lawns. As a result the whole community 
was beautified by the work of the school. 

In another school, the art department began 
work on the decoration of the pupils’ rooms at 
home. This led to the study of other rooms in the 
house and finally to beautification of lawns and 
streets. At the same time an interest in stores and 
offices arose and after careful study a number of 
offices were redecorated, and store window displays 
prepared. 

These three illustrations give briefly an indi- 
cation of ways in which the community can be used 
in the development of an effective curriculum. 
Other phases of the curricular and extracurricular 
activities offer similar opportunities. 


CO-ORDINATING COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


The development of a wholesome community 
life requires a co-ordination of the educational ac- 
tivities of the various community agencies. In 
addition to understanding and using these agencies 
to enrich its own program, the public school has a 
responsibility for helping these agencies in making 
their work more fruitful. It is the strongest, most 
stable, and most universal educational agency. 
This position carries with it the responsibility of 
leadership. The way in which this leadership 
should be exercised will depend upon local condi- 
tions. The participation of community leaders in 
the study of the community already discussed 
should, of itself, bring about greater co-ordination. 
A study of community activities by a small group 
of leaders who are members of the various institu- 
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tions represented in the community can discover 
needs which are not being served and overlappings 
in the services provided. Out of such a study, com- 
mittees can be appointed to consider special prob- 
lems as they are discovered. For example, it may 
be discovered that the social needs of one group 
are being served by several agencies while those of 
another are wholly neglected. Because of its 
strong position the school can often devote itself 
to filling in gaps discovered, and thus provide serv- 
ices not otherwise available. One school was able 
to eliminate much overlapping and conflict by the 
simple expedient of maintaining a community cal- 
endar in the principal’s office, which was con- 
sulted by all organizations in setting dates for their 
meetings. 

The small school, because of its closeness to the 
pulse of the whole community, and because of 
the nature of the community in which it works, 
has an opportunity to exercise outstanding leader- 
ship in American education in developing an edu- 
cational program which is a vital part of the society 
it serves. 


Demands Upon Principal’s Time 


(Concluded from page 224) 

As an educational expert, the principal today 
finds more and more emphasis being directed 
toward a scientific evaluation of school organiza- 
tion, methods of teaching, guidance, and individ- 
ual progress. In order to keep vitality in his own 
school, he must direct some studies and surveys of 
conditions in his school and must become more and 
more conversant with the rapidly expanding field 
of scientific contributions bearing upon his prob- 
lems. Educational surveys, studies, and investi- 
gations seem to be increasing at a rate which makes 
it impossible for the principal to keep up with 
them. It seems inevitable, however, that he must 
give an increasing portion of his time to become 
acquainted with many of those which give sugges- 
tions for the solution of the problems of his own 
school. He cannot otherwise maintain his posi- 
tion as a leader and educational expert. 

Perhaps in no other field are the new and in- 
creased demands and opportunities for the prin- 
cipal’s time greater than in the field of public re- 
lations. As a social institution, the high school 
should be inextricably interwoven with the life of 
the community. A changing social and economic 
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life in the community should be reflected promptly 
in the program of the high school. The very exist- 
ence and continued support of the high school de- 
pend upon the understanding and good will of 
the public. The high school belongs to the public. 

The principal must accept his responsibility for 
developing a continuous program of school pub- 
licity. The local newspapers the school publica- 
tions, the annual school reports, the addresses be- 
fore the parent-teacher association, mothers’ club, 
civic clubs, churches, and fraternal organizations, 
and the conversations with community leaders are 
only a few examples of important demands upon 
the principal’s schedule of duties. He must lead 
his own teachers, follow the general supervision 
of his superior school officials, and co-operate with 
all who are interested to carry forward a program 
of interpretation of school aims and practices. 

It should be apparent from this limited discus- 
sion that the new emphases in secondary education 
are making many and varied demands upon the 
leadership of the high-school principal. To meet 
these new challenges for service the principal must 
be a student of modern society as represented in 
his community; he must develop an ever greater 
understanding of the individual needs and abilities 
of his pupils; and he must grow in wisdom and 
understanding of basic educational philosophy and 
practices. To provide time for such study and 
growth is an ever present and recent demand aris- 
ing from ever recurring new educational emphases. 

The high school is a changing social institution. 
The life of the community should be reflected in 
the school and the school must contribute to richer 
community living. On every hand today we see 
the demands for the professional leadership of the 
high-school principal. The school is only one of 
the institutions affecting societal relationships, and 
the wise principal will project a program that will 
capitalize the greatest possible number of potential 
educational influences playing upon the lives of the 
pupils. He will not assume a monopoly of social 
vision for the school or school people, but, in- 
creasingly he will direct school policies and prac- 
tices toward the improvement of both the individ- 
ual and society for higher types of democratic 
living. In such endeavors he must always meet 
new emphases in secondary education and his 
world will always include urgent contemporary 
demands upon his time. 





A Decade of Progress—The Next Steps 


By R. V. HUNKINS 


HE chief item of nationwide progress in con- 
cise with smaller schools and their recogni- 
tion during the past decade has been the routing 
of the philosophy of despair about such schools. 
A decade ago books and articles on school adminis- 
tration expressed despair about smaller schools; 
it was a prevailing attitude. It is unnecessary to 
refer to the authors by name, but the following 
excerpts are taken from books widely used or jour- 
nals widely circulated in the field and they were 
written by outstanding national leaders in school 
administration. All were written during the past 
decade, mostly early in the decade: 


(a) Opportunity in the small town is so limited 
for youth that the only educational program which 
appears feasible is one which will educate him away 
from the local situation. 

(b) It is difficult for those who have not had 
experience as pupils or teachers or as administrators 


in these undersized schools to appreciate their limita- 
tions and their inefficiencies in such respects as the 
restricted range of their offering of subjects, their inex- 
perienced and often poorly-trained teachers struggling 
with subjects, of which their knowledge may be 
meager, and the lack of emulation caused by negligible 
class enrollment. They are, moreover, costly in in- 
struction as compared with larger schools. No one 
in critical contact with such high schools will ques- 
tion the desirability of keeping their number as few 
as possible. 

(c) The small high school which served many 
communities very satisfactorily a generation or more 
ago, is totally inadequate today. . . . Today the high 
school is compelled to meet an increasingly complex 
social and economic need. This necessitates varied 
courses of instruction, which in turn make essential 
a reasonable school enrollment if the program is to 
be carried on economically. 


There is no need to multiply examples. The 
quotations cited are typical, and representative of 
the pronouncements, until lately, found in the lit- 
erature of the profession. Nowhere has one been 
able to find until recently any expression of hope 
for the smaller schools, except the futile one of 
making them into big schools. The customary 
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procedure in treating smaller schools in the litera- 
ture has been to decry their smallness and recom- 
mend making larger schools out of them. In fact 
the leaders who have bothered to mention smaller 
schools have really not given them any careful 
consideration. They have been apologetic, and 
at heart not seriously concerned. Some have rec- 
ommended larger units of administration, but it 
does not remove small schools to have them ad- 
ministered from fewer centers. The truth is that 
the standard writers in the field have been so en- 
grossed with the glittering transcendency of city 
schools with their marble-lined corridors, multi- 
plied offerings, and six-figure enrollments that 
they have mentioned smaller schools apparently 
only as a way of salving their consciences. Read 
all that you can find written about smaller schools 
a decade ago and you can’t find a heart throb in it. 


CLOouDsS OF DESPAIR PASSING 


But times have changed or are changing. A 
few brave spirits have kept hammering on the 
importance of smaller schools because of the great 
number of such schools and because of their loca- 
tion on the social and economic frontiers of our 
land. This incessant hammering is beginning to 
be heard. New champions are being recruited. 
Some have begun to take a sincere interest in 
smaller schools. They see that these schools, while 
they do have some problems in common with large 
schools, also have peculiar problems that grow out 
of the nature of smallness. They see that these 
small schools are going to be with us, probably for 
all time. Our population increase is slackening. 
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Improved transporation, radio, electricity, and 
other extensions of the great arm of beneficient 
science are tending to hold people in the smaller 
centers. The noisy, crowded, smoky cities do not 
have the lure for all people that they have for 
some. These champions for smaller schools see 
that the school is an integral part of the life of a 
community and you cannot take away from a com- 
munity, because it is small, such an important 
member of the social body as the school. The com- 
munity circle is somewhat enlarged, it is true, by 
the facilities in transportation and communication 
but there are limits to the size of the circle in 
sparsely settled places and those limits when ex- 
tended to the utmost will not permit the gathering 
of enough pupils to make large schools. All these 
lines of evidence point toward the permanency of 
the small school. 

Once convinced of their permanency it is natural 
that inquiring minds should look for solutions to 
their problems. The instruments of investigation 
and experiment are being turned toward these 
smaller schools. Not a great deal has been done 
but enough to dispel some of the gloom that has 
hovered over such schools too long. 

The following excerpts, taken from 1936 and 
1937 publications, express a new attitude about 
smaller schools—an attitude which seems to be 
growing in very recent years: 


(a) A study of the population trends indicates 
a slowing down of the cityward migration. The small 
town and open country population seems to be a per- 
manent part of our civilization. Continuance of 
sparsely populated areas will require the continuance 
of small schools. Approximately half of the present 
number of high schools enroll fewer than 100 pupils. 

The modern philosophy of education emphasizes 
the importance of training pupils in terms of their 
environment, rather than in schools isolated from the 
community, which give little consideration to the 
whole life of the child. Although improved trans- 
portation facilities and the expansion of community 
boundaries will increase the present size of many 
small high schools, such schools will continue to be 
an important part of secondary education. . . . 

The small secondary school of the future will be 
a living dynamic institution organized to serve the 
vital needs of adolescent boys and girls in terms of 
real life. 

(b) Probably in a literal sense the small high 
school will always remain a ‘country cousin” in the 
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family of American schools, but discrimination and 
far-seeing administration can do much to make inept 
the figurative application of this belittling phrase. 

(c) The smaller high school offers fully as many 
opportunities for well-rounded, wholesome, enriched 
education as does the modern large high school; the 
inherent limitations of the small community need not 
handicap the smaller high school of that community; 
and the difficulties faced by the small high school will 
yield to a persistent and sympathetically conducted 
program of research. 


The American Association of School Adminis- 
trators (formerly the Department of Superintend- 
ence) has authorized a yearbook devoted to the 
problems of the smaller schools. Now comes the 
great organization of Phi Delta Kappa with an 
enlarged issue of its journal devoted to the prob- 
lems of the small schools. All of these considera- 
tions are in marked contrast to the philosophy of 
despair that besieged our smaller schools in for- 
mer years. The period of indifference is appar- 
ently about over. With help from nationwide 
sources and with renewed courage on the part of 
workers in these smaller schools surely better 
things may be anticipated in the near future. 


NExtT STEPS FOR SMALLER SCHOOLS 


(1) Champions for smaller schools must con- 
tinue to wage a fight, however, for genuine con- 


sideration in behalf of such schools. Last year 
the American Association of School Administra- 
tors passed a resolution favoring a yearbook on the 
problems of smaller schools. But, running true 
to customary attitudes, the officers of the associa- 
tion have no conception of what smaller schools 
are. They think of smaller schools as those in 
the lower range of the upper two per cent of the 
communities of the United States. Who shall be 
responsible for the progress of the schools for the 
other 98 per cent of the communities? 

There must be a real conversion of our educa- 
tional leaders to the cause of small schools. They 
must begin by comprehending what small schools 
really are. They must appreciate the tremendous 
importance of these schools to the nation. Our 
schoolhouse must not remain divided against it- 
self, part large and respected and part small and 
despised. 

(2) Those who man the posts of school ad- 
ministration in smaller schools are graduates from 
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the departments of school administration in the 
colleges and universities of our land. The attitude 
that these departments take toward the problems 
of smaller schools will be the ultimate determining 
factor. So far these departments and their per- 
sonnel have been too much concerned with the 
upper two per cent of our communities and have 
been grooming their graduates for positions in such 
places in defiance of the obvious fact that all be- 
ginners start in smaller schools. This must change. 
Pressure must be brought to bear upon these de- 
partments. The people who support these insti- 
tutions have a right to service for the kind of 
schools their children attend. For hundreds of 
the smaller universities and colleges, these sur- 
rounding schools are smaller schools. We cannot 
quarrel with large city universities if they continue 
to cater to city schools in their departments of 
school administration. But we have a right to 


quarrel with the smaller universities and colleges 
throughout the land, whose constituency comes 
from smaller schools, when they imitate the big 
city universities. In our western states, even many 
fairly large universities have a clientele that comes 
mainly from smaller schools. It is high time that 


the departments of school administration in such 
universities give attention to a more thorough 
training of school administrators for the smaller 
schools into which their graduates go for their 
initial experience. These departments must 
change the focus of their efforts in recognition of 
the kind of schools surrounding them. That will 
be a big step ahead for smaller schools. Once 
aroused to the problem, there is no end of service 
that these universities and colleges can render 
smaller schools. 

(3) In this connection there is another major 
step to be taken. The professors of school admin- 
istration in the departments where our recruits for 
the profession are trained are obsessed with the 
idea that professional training can be made com- 
plete without including techniques. They believe 
that all that is needed by young school superin- 
tendents is a knowledge of how good schools are 
organized, a few general principles about being 
cautious here and there, a will to learn, high ideals 
of service—and they are ready to meet Goliath. 

The young superintendent, however, soon finds 
his equipment seriously lacking. He may man- 
age to perfect his organization, which is no more 
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than setting the stage for action. But when it 
comes to acting his part, he has so much to learn 
that he is bewildered. Here is a group of heavier 
taxpayers objecting to the cost of the schools, and 
in a small community they make their wishes felt. 
How do you deal with them? Here is a little 
weekly newspaper in the control of one possibly 
not too broad-minded. How do you control 
school publicity to keep it from damaging the 
school? Here is a school board with two factions 
in it, each with an axe to grind. What do you do 
about that? Here is a little clique of two or three 
local coal dealers accustomed to sell coal to the 
school district at higher prices, under false bids, 
with prices privately agreed upon in advance. 
What does one do about that? Here comes an irate 
mother whose daughter did not make the senior 
play and she condemns the coach. How do you 
handle an unreasonable mother so as not to harm 
the school? The bewildered and perplexed young 
administrator faces these critical issues practically 
empty-handed because those who trained him 
have never seriously attacked these knotty prob- 
lems of psychology and social psychology that 
cause the downfall of such a large percentage of 
our beginning school superintendents. The train- 
ers of initiates into other professions make no such 
foolish mistakes. 

One trouble is that school administration as a 
subject has never outgrown the initial stage. The 
books on school administration, written by the 
professors of the subjects, form the content that 
makes up the curriculum of school administration 
for beginners. Examine these standard books used 
throughout the land and you will find them no 
more than anatomies. They contain no flesh, no 
blood, no life—just bones. These anatomies rep- 
resent the total contribution of the professors to 
date and anyone familiar with the literature knows 
that not a major addition has been made in the past 
decade. 

One encouraging point is that other subjects be- 
gan this same way and have moved ahead. Hy- 
giene began as anatomy, English as formal gram- 
mar, woodwork as a series of joints, history as a 
skeleton of dates, and soon. These other subjects 
have moved ahead from the field of form and ar- 
rangement into the field of functions. It is past 
time for school administration to make a similar 
move. Let us clothe these school administration 
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anatomies with flesh and blood and life. Let us 
make them speak in terms of the functions school 
administrators are to perform in the social setting 
in which the schools in the smallest community 
exist. 

The University of Nebraska is not a small uni- 
versity but it serves a western state with few cities. 
The people who pay the taxes for the University 
of Nebraska are farmers, living for the most part 
in scattered places and sending their children to 
small high schools. The Department of School 
Administration conceived the idea of catering a 
little more to the kind of schools prevailing in the 
state, that is, to small schools. They saw the 
terrible dearth of offerings made to the young 
people in the small high schools. They said let’s 
develop a plan to broaden these offerings. They 
set about the task several years ago and are still 
working on it. They have developed a long list 


of courses that are offered to pupils in these small 
high schools by supervised correspondence. They 
assumed that such a scheme would operate suc- 
cessfully if definite techniques were developed to 
control such courses and to make them genuine, 
rather than ‘‘snap” courses. The result of a few 
years’ intensive effort is amazing. Hundreds of 


young people are getting courses that had never 
been heard of in a small high school before. They 
are thorough courses because the efficiency of the 
plan has been carefully developed and safeguarded. 

If other colleges and universities serving areas 
dominated by smaller schools would take up other 
crucial problems for such schools and develop so- 
lutions with similar care we would soon have a 
great collection of aids for operating smaller 
schools that would be of inestimable value. The 
plea here is for departments of school administra- 
tion to launch upon such a series of projects, pos- 
sibly by some concerted effort. A dual service 
would be rendered. The smaller schools, where 
the beginning superintendents make their entrance 
into the profession, would be greatly benefited. 
At the same time the profession of school admin- 
istration would be taking on new life by moving 
from the field of formal training into the field of 
functional training of its recruits. 

Rural people have made tremendous sacrifices 
to provide secondary education for their children. 
They have provided small high schools at heavy 
expense, considering the ability to pay. On top of 
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this, families, at least in our western states where 
I am acquainted, make great additional sacrifices 
personally to get their children to the scattered 
high schools. The mother often takes the place of 
the older boy in the field in the fall so he can go 
to high schools. Several young people go from 
one home to live in town during the school year 
to go to school. Parents deprive themselves in 
really heroic ways to save the money required for 
such schooling. 

Until recently, all this heroism has gone un- 
rewarded. All that the establishers of smaller high 
schools have received from the profession of school 
administration has been condemnation for starting 
so many of them. Instead of looking upon these 
high schools as monuments to educational ideals, 
supported by great personal sacrifices, they have 
been considered public menaces. It is high time 
we give some nationwide assistance to these pa- 
trons of smaller schools and help them make those 
schools as good as our combined ingenuity will 
permit. 

(4) Another step that should be taken is to 
increase the appreciation of those who work in 
smaller and particularly rural schools for the un- 
surpassed educational advantages in the setting for 
such schools. In contrast to the mechanized, con- 
gested, and artificial environment of city schools 
our smaller and rural schools are planted in God’s 
own garden. Even those who work in city schools 
recognize the potency of nature as an educator. 
The struggling city teachers try in devious way to 
make up for the lack of natural things. They raise 
a few beans in a pot, nurse a few flowers in a box, 
take the children occasionally to a park, and so on. 
A recent newspaper article told of one city that 
had imported a cow and some other farm animals 
for the children to see. They move these animals 
from park to park, giving the children in various 
parts of the city a chance to see such animals for the 
first time. 

Some city children may motor past farmsteads 
and see the animals and plant life. But this is 
superficial and not really educative. The learning 
does not even approach the threshold, let alone 
cross it. On the contrary the child in the rural 
school knows plants and animals far past the 
threshold. One needs only to visit a farm and 
quiz one of the children to be convinced of that. 
Even those who live in small towns are closely as- 
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sociated with farm life. Many of them have lived 
on farms or have relatives on farms where they 
visit. The children live in intimate association 
with the plants and animals and other natural 
henomena of the open country. 

Unfortunately in many if not most instances 
those who direct the education of these children 
have not appreciated the great advantages of this 
setting. They have used books made for cities. 
They have failed to draw upon the child’s rich 
personal experience and to broaden it. The child 
has received two types of education, independent 
of each other. In his daily life he has received a 
liberal education in learning by firsthand observa- 
tion of the habits of plants and animals, the char- 
acteristics of the elements, and the feel and the 
smell of earth. At night, unhampered by the glare 
of street lights, he has gazed and gazed into the 
depths of the starry heavens and had his soul 
deepened by the mysteries there. But in school 
this child of nature has been subjected to formal 
training that has little connection with the natural 
world. His teachers have too often had little or 
no conception of the great possibilities of his sur- 
roundings for education. 

The two types of education must be integrated 
for the child in the smaller and other rural-type 
school. Teacher-training institutions in rural areas 
must train teachers to utilize the child’s rich per- 
sonal experience and to integrate it with his book 
learning. When this step is taken, the rural child’s 
education will be far richer than that of the cir- 
cumscribed city child can possibly be. 


Modern Approaches 


(Concluded from page 220) 


of any college teacher, principal, or superintend- 
ent. Those school people who will incorporate in 
their schools these modern techniques and ap- 
proaches will render a great service to public edu- 
cation and win professional recognition for them- 
selves. We need not only good schools, but small 
schools that will help in creative administration 
to aid in giving a sense of direction for all. One of 
the most important and fertile frontiers in Ameri- 
can education today lies in the expansion and de- 
velopment of new approaches to the solution of the 
problems of the small school. 
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Eliminating the Handicap of Two or 
More Grades to a Room 


By HOLLIS L. CASWELL 


ERTAIN handicaps of a school having two or 
C more grades to a room are inherent in the or- 
ganization of the school itself; while others are the 
result of external conditions. The wording of the 
topic for discussion implies consideration of the 
first type of handicap. However, the second is so 
fundamental that brief mention will be made of it 
as well. 

EXTERNAL LIMITATIONS 


It is well known that an undue proportion of 
teachers begin their work in rural and village 
schools and that the better teachers, after a few 
years’ experience, tend to move to more attractive 
positions in town and city school systems. This 
leaves a residue of less capable teachers in rural 
and village schools to combine with the inexperi- 


enced entering group. As a rule, also, require- 
ments for teachers in rural and village schools are 
lower than in town and city schools. This causes 
the more poorly prepared teachers and those who 
lack initiative to be retained in such schools. 
Lower salaries in rural areas and less attractive liv- 
ing conditions for teachers likewise contribute to 
this unfavorable selection. Thus small schools 
tend to have an undue proportion of inexperi- 
enced, poorly trained teachers with a high rate of 
turnover. 

A further limitation resulting from external 
conditions is in relation to instructional equipment 
and supplies. Rarely do rural and village schools 
have maps, books, and other instructional materials 
to compare with those provided in town and city 
school systems. This dearth of materials places a 
further severe limitation on the instructional pro- 
gram in such schools. 

Handicaps of such a fundamental nature as 
these under which small schools are laboring can 
be overcome only through a broad attack on the 
problem of equalization of educational opportu- 
nity, particularly as equalization relates to qualifi- 
cations of teachers, salary, and instructional ma- 
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terials. It is probable that such an attack has been 
delayed through undue optimism regarding the 
consolidation of small schools. In many situations 
consolidation has been looked upon as the only 
means of eliminating these handicaps. Consolida- 
tion, however, is making but small inroads on the 
large number of one- and two-teacher schools and 
the broad areas over which they extend. That 
many generations of children will still be educated 
in one- and two-teacher schools is obvious. It 
seems highly desirable therefore to move forward 
with general programs of equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity which will provide, for areas 
served by small schools, teachers as competent and 
well trained, and instructional materials as ade- 
quate as those provided in more densely populated 
areas. 
INTERNAL LIMITATIONS 


The handicaps which are inherent in the organi- 
zation of small schools arise from the fact that a 
single teacher must teach from two to eight grades 
as contrasted with a single grade in the usual town 
or city school. Teaching more than one grade isa 
pronounced problem because of the general tend- 
ency in American schools to adhere closely to the 
graded system and to use widely the recitation 
method. Unless modifications are made in tra- 
ditional practice the necessary number of recita- 
tion periods is multiplied from two to eight times 
and the available time for each recitation divided 
correspondingly. This process frequently results 
in a ridiculous program of work. Instruction 
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periods of five and ten minutes with groups of one, 
two, three, and four pupils absorb the time of the 
school day. It is not unusual for a schedule to call 
for thirty to forty recitations per day. Memorizing 
and reciting predominate as pupil activities and 
there is little relationship between the various 
phases of the work. The teacher literally “hears 
lessons” all day long. 

Much can be done to improve this situation, 
especially if undertaken as a part of an in-service 
training or supervisory program. It should be 
recognized, however, that improvement in the or- 
ganization of a program of work for a school is 
not a mere matter of applying certain devices. 
The teacher must come to see that there are more 
adequate methods of grouping children in a small 
school than is provided by strict adherence to 
grades, and assistance must be provided in de- 
veloping a curriculum suitable for such grouping. 
When these steps are taken the various devices 
available for reducing the number of recitation 
groups may be applied with discrimination and 
effectiveness. 

Four procedures are available for reducing the 
number of instruction groups in a school with more 
than one grade per teacher. These procedures, 
which will be discussed in turn, are as follows: 
Individualization of instruction, alternation of 
gtades, alternation of subjects, and combination of 
grades. 

INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 


Considerable emphasis has been given at va- 
rious times to the importance of individualized 
instruction and to the development of techniques 
for carrying such work forward. Certain school 
systems have developed detailed plans and proce- 
dures which permit pupils to work independently. 
Other schools which have not employed such com- 
prehensive plans of individualization have greatly 
increased through other means the amount of in- 
dividual instruction. The extension of individual 
instruction in small schools offers a means of re- 
ducing considerably the number of recitation 
periods. 

It must be recognized that not all phases of the 
instructional program are equally appropriate for 
individualized instruction. Such a plan functions 
well in connection with certain fundamental skills 
such as those in reading, writing, spelling, and 
numbers, but fails to provide for co-operative 


enterprises which involve the development of so- 
cial attitudes and skills. It is probable also that 
upon occasion work may be prosecuted more eco- 
nomically and effectively even in the development 
of skills by small groups than by an entirely indi- 
vidualized program. Use of the procedure, how- 
ever, in combination with small flexible group 
erganization offers a significant means of reducing 
the handicap of teaching pupils from more than 
one grade. 

The fact is, however, that the teacher who has 
pupils in several grades to instruct usually en- 
counters only a slightly greater problem in regard 
to the variability of achievement of individual 
pupils than is encountered by the teacher of a 
single grade. The assumption is frequently made 
that it is possible through correct operation of the 
graded system to have in one grade-group children 
with achievement that falls in a relatively narrow 
range. Numerous studies have shown this as- 
sumption to be untrue. In any grade, achievement 
in particular abilities varies widely regardless of 
the basis of grade classification employed. Many 
children in the third grade will read as well or 
better than the average for the fourth grade and 
some will read as well as fifth- and sixth-grade 
pupils. On the other hand, some will read more 
poorly than the average of the second grade. This 
condition is an inevitable result of differences be- 
tween pupils and in the various abilities of indi- 
vidual pupils. Thus a teacher with pupils in 
several grades to instruct actually may have only a 
slightly greater range of abilities in particular fields 
with which to deal than a teacher of only one 
grade. For example, in a seven-grade one-teacher 
school with 26 pupils the range of reading achieve- 
ment in grade age (excepting beginning pupils) 
was from the first grade to the seventh. In a city 
school in the same county a half-grade group (6A) 
composed of the same number of pupils had a 
range of reading achievement in grade age extend- 
ing from the fourth grade beyond the tenth. 

Thus, the teacher of a single grade finds it 
necessary in the skill aspects of reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, and language, to do much 
individualized work and to provide a great deal 
of instruction through small flexible group organi- 
zation. The situation is not greatly different for 
a teacher with more than one grade. Small groups 
can be organized which move freely across grade 
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lines and are modified in membership from day 
to day or week to week as the need arises. By 
following this procedure lesson hearing in the 
skill aspects of various subjects may be largely 
eliminated and all pupils directed in activities ap- 
propriate to their needs. 

To facilitate individual instruction and flexible 
group organization, major blocks of time should 
be assigned in the daily schedule to the same type 
of activity in all grades, or at most two general 
divisions should be provided, one for pupils in- 
capable of independent study and the other for 
those who have gained this ability. During this 
large period individuals should move forward with 
study, practice exercises, and tests. Those with 
similar needs should work together, receiving 
group help from the teacher. Pupils who are 
found to be proficient in the particular abilities be- 
ing emphasized should be excused from participa- 
tion in such work and be permitted to engage in 
other types of activities. 


ALTERNATION OF GRADES 


Alternation of grades means that the pupils of 
certain grades are combined in one instruction 
group and the work of the grades involved rotated 
by years until the work of all grades has been 
covered. For example, if it were decided to alter- 
nate fourth- and fifth-grade social studies, the 
pupils in the two grades would be combined in 
one instruction group. The work of one grade 
would be given in even years and of the other 
grade in odd years. In this way both fourth- and 
fifth-grade social studies would be taught with 
but one instruction period each year. By rotating 
the work of three grades the reduction of instruc- 
tion periods may be even greater. 

Alternation of grades is a procedure widely 
recommended and employed for reducing the 
number of instruction groups in small schools. 
An analysis of state courses of study shows, how- 
ever, that there is no uniformity in the subjects and 
grades involved.! It is probable that most practice 
gives little consideration to the assumptions in- 
volved or to the development of a curriculum par- 
ticularly planned for grade alternation. 

The procedure obviously rests on the assump- 
tion that there is not an essential sequence of ex- 
perience or subject matter upon which the cur- 
riculum should be built. It denies the basic con- 
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cept of the graded system that each grade consists 
of a specified amount of content on a given level 
of difficulty which must be mastered before mov- 
ing on to higher levels. Rather it assumes that 
within a span of two or three years the curriculum 
can be planned so that the particular areas of ex- 
perience explored first or last make no essential 
difference. It is because of this assumption, no 
doubt, that alternation cf grades is looked upon 
as a rule with greater favor when applied to the 
content subjects than when used with subjects 
that involve skills to a large extent. 


COMBINATION OF GRADES 


Another method of reducing the number of in- 
struction groups in a school with two or more 
grades per teacher is combination of all grades in 
a room in certain activities. This is a widespread 
practice in directing such general activities as open- 
ing exercises, play, health inspection, and music. 
The practice may appropriately be extended 
through greater emphasis on common school ex- 
periences. One of the great weaknesses of many 
American schools is lack of opportunity for group 
co-operative experiences in which individuals must 


consider group welfare and work together to ac- 
complish a common end. Maximum opportunity 
for co-operative experiences is provided in a group 
which possesses a membership of widely varied 


abilities and capacities. The small school with 
children of differing ages presents a better situa- 
tion in this respect than the usual graded school. 
Consequently for experiences of maximum social- 
izing value the small school may possess an ad- 
vantage over larger schools. 

It is a desirable situation in a one-teacher school 
to have all the children from the first through 
the sixth or eighth grades working on a common 
project such as beautifying the school grounds, im- 
proving the water supply of the school, or prepar- 
ing a program. Older children have opportunity 
to learn that younger children can contribute to 
group living and to gain experience in making such 
contributions possible. Younger children more 
rapidly find their place in group relationships and 
assume group responsibilities. It is important, 
however, that this type of combination not be ex- 
tended to activities which require a considerable 
amount of homogeneity of ability, depend upon 
an interest which is peculiar to a particular stage 
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of growth, or require considerable individual direc- 
tion. Even so, small schools do not as a rule take 
full advantage of such enterprises. They may 
well be used much more frequently than is cus- 
tomary to the definite improvement of the educa- 
tional offering of small schools. 

Sometimes in a particular school it is possible 
through the classification of pupils to eliminate 
certain grade groups. This is a type of grade 
combination which may be appropriately em- 
ployed if the welfare of the children involved is 
served as well or better by the new classification. 
For example, in a particular one-teacher school 
there was one pupil in the fourth grade and there 
were two pupils in the fifth grade. The fourth- 
grade pupil was only six months younger than the 
youngest fifth-grade pupils and she exceeded one 
of the fifth-grade pupils in mental age and in six of 
the eight subjects tested by the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test. In three of the subjects she exceeded 
both of the fifth-grade students. Acceleration of 
the girl in the fourth grade would probably be a 
real advantage to her and would reduce the grades 
to be taught by one. Illustrations of this type 
could easily be multiplied but, obviously, varying 
situations will suggest differing combinations. 


ALTERNATION OF SUBJECTS 


Alternation of subjects is a device for dividing 
available instruction time for given subjects into 
instruction periods. It is employed to increase 
the amount of class time for a particular group in 
a particular subject by having recitation in one 
subject on certain days of the week and in another 
subject on other days of the week. For example, 
history may be assigned class periods on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, and geography the cor- 
responding periods on Tuesday and Thursday. In 
this way the time available for instruction on a 
given day is increased for both subjects. The use 
of this plan assumes a rather rigidly organized 
subject curriculum. A school having this type of 
organization can advisedly employ alternation of 
subjects to reduce the number of recitation periods. 
In an elementary school which has followed the 
more recent trends in curriculum development, 
flexibility of the daily program is emphasized to 
such an extent that formal alternation of subjects 
is not a feasible method of improving the program 
of work. 


PRACTICES IN COURSES OF STUDY 


State courses of study frequently make sugges- 
tions for adapting course of study materials to 
rural schools. New York has recently published 
a Handbook for Rural Elementary Schools,? in 
which the social studies program is outlined in 
three two-grade groups with units of work indi- 
cated for each group for odd and even years. The 
materials were developed in an experimental edi- 
tion and used in 365 schools on a trial basis. The 
suggestions from teachers in these schools were 
used in preparation of the final manuscript. The 
bulletin represents a particularly careful attack 
on the problem of aiding the small school. 

The Virginia course® presents a report by a com- 
mittee on adaptations, one portion of which deals 
with adaptations in small schools. The sugges- 
tions are based upon sixteen types of grade com- 
binations taught experimentally by 72 teachers. 
It is pointed out in the report that the particular 
type of organization employed should depend 
upon the pupils’ abilities, the enrollment, the num- 
ber of grades, and the teacher’s experience and 
ability. 

Three types of adaptation are suggested. The 
first type is a combination of grades into groups, 
three groups being suggested for a seven-grade 
one-teacher schools. Each group would engage in 
common units of work, but units would be selected 
which are sufficiently broad that each grade could 
work on its own center of interest and could em- 
phasize the scope of the curriculum for the grade 
as outlined in the course of study. The second 
adaptation is similar to the first in that the combi- 
nation of grades is the same. It differs only in that 
alternation of centers of interest is used instead of 
the unified center of interest. The first year in 
which this plan is used each group works in the 
highest grade center of interest the next year in the 
next highest and the third year in the center of 
interest for the lowest grade of the group. The 
third adaptation is a combination of all grades 
for the development of a single unit of work. De- 
veloping a school garden is given as an illustration 
of such a unit. It is pointed out that the approach 
to the unit of work would be the same for all 
grades and that the initial conference period in 
which pupils suggest their activities would be 
conducted with the whole group as would most 
evaluation periods. 
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The Texas course of study* recommends the fol- 
lowing methods of reducing the number of daily 
recitations: alternation by semester of such sub- 
jects as history and geography, thus doubling the 
weekly time allotment for each; alternation by days 
of the week of subjects, thus increasing the time 
allotment for a subject on a particular day; merg- 
ing subjects such as geography, history, and civics, 
and reading, spelling, and handwriting, so that 
the weekly time allotment for a given phase of the 
work will be greater; grade combinations in se- 
lected subjects, thus increasing the amount of time 
which a given group receives; and, individualiza- 
tion of instruction, thus permitting each child to 
progress at his own rate. 

The recent Colorado course of study® suggests 
an alternation plan in which grades one and two, 
grades three and four, grades five and six, and 
grades seven and eight are combined in instruc- 
tion groups. The social studies and general 
science courses are organized in units to facilitate 
this grouping. It is recommended that language 
arts be taught on a yearly plan rather than a group 
plan. 

One of the most thorough attacks on the prob- 
lem of the small school has been made by Dunn 
and Bathurst* in experimental studies in rural 
schools in New Jersey and Connecticut. They 
have recognized the curriculum implications of the 
small school situation and have planned a social 
studies program particularly adapted to the plan 
of school organization which they employ. Their 
plan calls for organization of the school into three 
groups designated as groups A, B, and C. Group 
C includes the primary grades, Group B the inter- 
mediate grades, and Group A the upper grades. 
Three years of work which may be rotated are pre- 
sented for each group. Promotion from group to 
group is recommended as being preferable to pro- 
motion from grade to grade. It is pointed out 
that this plan in the social studies reduces the num- 
ber of classes from thirty or more to twenty or 
fewer. 

SELECTION OF PLANS 


The acceptability of each of the various methods 
of reducing the number of instruction groups to 
be taught in a small school depends upon the 
educational philosophy held by the individuals re- 
sponsible for the school program. The procedure 
of alternating the work of certain grades in se- 
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lected subjects is acceptable to those who sub- 
scribe to a subject curriculum organized according 
to grade standards, but is unacceptable to those 
who favor development of an integrated cur- 
riculum. Development of units of work in which 
children from all grades of all ages participate is 
acceptable to those who emphasize child interest 
as the basis of curriculum organization, but is un- 
acceptable to those who believe in minimum grade 
standards of achievement. Thus, it becomes neces- 
sary for each procedure to be evaluated by the 
person employing it to determine that the assump- 
tions upon which it rests are consistent with the 
broader concepts upon which the educational 
program is projected. 
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To a Teacher 


A teacher must be both a teacher and 

PHILOSOPHER if his work is to prosper. 

ONCE he learns that things casually 

SAID to a child may bear results 

THAT are anything but casual, 

HE feels himself holding reins of destiny. 

WHO should more carefully weigh-values than he who 

TEACHES those who comprise tomorrow’s citizenry? 

A cynicism seems concomitant with age; but a 

CHILD knows no end of hope and beauty and in- 
spiration. 

LABORS that would defeat a Hercules will yet be done 

WITH ease by these laughing children that we teach. 

GOD grant that we, as teachers, may 

IN some way catch from some child a part of 

HIS youthful vision, making the school a true 

WORKSHOP wherein youth may fashion its dreams 
aright. 


DouGLas LAWSON. 
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New Venture in the Rural School’ 


By MEREDITH W. DARLINGTON 


NE crisp September morning a young man 
who had just graduated from high school 
the preceding May, walked briskly down a sandy 
road toward a little white rural schoolhouse. This 
was to be his first teaching position. How would 
he get along with the big boys? Would he have 
any difficulty with the eighth-grade girls, one of 
whom lacked only three months of being as old 
as he? Would those little first-and-second-graders 
be afraid of a man teacher? How would be man- 
age with only a high-school normal-training course 
as preparation for this teaching position? These 
and other questions confronted this young teacher 
on his way to that rural school. 

Little time had he to think about these ques- 
tions that morning, for the school bell soon called 
twenty-three boys and girls into the schoolroom. 
All eight grades were represented in that group. 
Even though the teacher had combined grades in 
classes as prescribed by the State Course of Study, 
there were still thirty daily recitations, varying in 
length from five to twenty minutes. How well 
the writer, for he was that rural teacher, remem- 
bers the difficulty of finding time to conduct thirty 
recitations each day. The teacher could not pre- 
pare for each of these recitations. As a result, the 
pupils sitting on the recitation bench were usually 
asked factual questions based on the textbook. 
While one pupil was reciting, the teacher hurriedly 
scanned the next paragraph or topic in the textbook 
trying to formulate the next question. After eight 
or ten minutes of these ‘‘machine gun” factual 
questions, the assignment for the next day was 
made. Many times the assignment, instead of be- 
ing stimulating, interesting, and fitting the ca- 
pacity of the pupil, consisted only of certain pages 
in a textbook to be read, or of a certain number of 
problems to be solved. Frequently the pupils re- 
turned to their desks without a clear idea of how 
or why they were to do a certain task. Later in the 
day when the pupils needed assistance on the as- 
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signment, the teacher could not help them because 
he was busy “hearing” another of those thirty 
classes that recited each day. Of course, the 


teacher could give a limited amount of assistance 
between class periods, but only for a minute or two. 


Time spent helping pupils shortened the next class 
recitation, already too brief for good teaching and 
learning. It is evident that much pupil time was 
wasted, poor study habits were established, and 
pupil achievement was very inadequate. 

Practically no attention was given to the prob- 
lem of individual differences. Perhaps the teacher 
had not even thought of individual differences. 
Seldom was material used other than the basic 
text-book. Additional readings, creative activi- 
ties, or other means of enrichment were not pro- 
vided for the rapid learner. The slow learner, not 
necessarily dull, was not given extra drill or ade- 
quate time to clinch an understanding or a skill. 
Very soon he became confused and discouraged 
because he did not understand and could not keep 
pace with his classmates. All pupils in a class, re- 
gardless of diverse abilities, progressed at the same 
rate, with the same assignments, the same speed, 
and the same amount of time devoted to study in 
the various subjects. Certainly that school system 
exemplified ‘‘lock-step” procedure and ‘book 
learning.’ It attempted to force the pupils into 
a narrow, uniform curriculum. 

Is not the rural school just described typical of 
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many in our nation at the present time? A re- 
search bulletin of the National Education Associ- 
ation appraised the age and training of the average 
rural teacher in this paragraph: 


The typical one-room rural teacher of the United 
States is a young woman about twenty-three years of 
age, of native American stock, and of farm or small- 
town background. Her preparation includes four 
years of high school education with approximately one 
year of professional training, secured frequently in 
summer sessions or in the graduate year of high-school 
training classes. . . ." 


Some facts regarding the professional prepara- 
tion in our own state, are as follows: during the 
year 1934-35 approximately 17 per cent or 1,040 
rural teachers had no professional preparation be- 
yond the normal training course in high school. 
Approximately 54 per cent of the total number of 
rural teachers had not more than one year of col- 
lege training.? 

A summary of several studies conducted in va- 
rious sections of the United States and reported 
in the N.E.A. bulletin’ states that about 39 per 
cent of the total number of rural school recitations 
observed involved drill; 46 per cent, rehearsals of 
the textbook; and only 3 per cent motivated dis- 
cussion centering around a problem which de- 
manded a solution. To the textbook rehearsals and 
drill lessons, the pupils made little contribution of 
their own. In 96 per cent of the recitations, ma- 
terial was derived solely from the pages of the text- 
book. Only in 10 per cent of the recitations did 
the pupils contribute information from their own 
experience and only in 17.5 per cent did the teacher 
attempt to relate the classwork to the experiences 
of the pupil. Of the assignments, 14 per cent 
included constructive work, problem-solving, and 
appreciation, while the class itself developed only 
7 percent. Only 5 per cent of the recitations gave 
attention to the differences in individual needs 
and experiences.® 

Studies of this type indicate that rural pupils are 
being taught today by relatively young, untrained, 
and inexperienced teachers. During the recitation 
period the question and answer procedure based 
on the textbook still predominates. Rural educa- 
tion is today still a most baffling problem. 

While much is being done to raise the standards 
of certification which would place a better-trained, 
more mature teacher in the rural school, immediate 
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steps should be taken to improve the education of 
rural pupils who are in school now. Individual 
instruction as practiced in certain elementary 
schools in Chicago, Winnetka, and other places, 
affords a great saving of school time and provides 
an opportunity for pupils to progress at their own 
rate. Individualized instruction materials should 
be prepared for the various subjects taught in the 
rural school; materials which will help overcome 
some of the handicaps under which these schools 
are now laboring. 

The University of Nebraska is developing in- 
dividualized-instruction material applicable to 
rural school teaching and learning. This type of 
instruction will reduce the number of daily reci- 
tations, free the teacher from spending most of 
the day hearing recitations, and give him time 
to fulfill his regular functions. Individualized- 
instruction material will provide an opportunity 
for greater pupil achievement and interest in the 
various school subjects because pupils may proceed 
at their own rate, with complete directions pro- 
vided, and with opportunity for enrichment 
activities. 

The individualized-instruction material is pre- 
pared around textbooks that are commonly used 
in the rural school. The mimeographed material 
for the pupil for each course is in book form called, 
for example, My Silent Teacher for Fifth-Grade 
Arithmetic. Each pupil has a copy of the textbook 
and My Silent Teacher for each course. A unit 
for a course consists of three major sections: (1) 
Introduction, (2) Study and Activity, and (3) 
Recitation. The directions to the teacher, final 
tests, and keys are bound under separate cover 
and are in the possession of the teacher. 

Let the writer picture for you a rural school us- 
ing individualized-instruction material. The pu- 
pils and teacher have just come in from the play- 
ground. This is the social studies period. The 
pupils in grades three to eight take from their 
desks geography textbooks and copies of My Silent 
Teacher. Without directions from the teacher, 
the pupils in these upper six grades begin work- 
ing where they left off the preceding day. In the 
meantime, the teacher gives attention to the first 
and second grades. After getting them started on 
their work, he is ready to help any other pupil who 
needs aid. The third-and-fourth-grade pupils 
who have just completed a unit are reading the 
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Introduction to the new unit in My Silent Teacher. 
The Introduction calls to the pupil’s attention facts 
and understandings that he has already mastered 
and which will help him to master the new unit. 
This Introduction also creates an interest in the new 
unit and gives the pupil an idea of what he will 
learn. When a pupil finishes reading the Intro- 
duction, he begins the Study and Activity section. 
It so happens that the pupils of the group com- 
posed of the fifth and sixth grades are working in 
different places in the Study and Activity section of 
their unit. One pupil is following the directions 
in My Silent Teacher and reading in his textbook. 
Another pupil who has completed a part of the 
Study and Activity section is taking a self-check 
test to determine how well he has mastered that 
part. The self-check tests as well as the keys are 
in the pupil’s copy of My Silent Teacher. When 
this pupil completes the test he turns immediately 
to the key and corrects his work. If he attains the 
mastery stated on the key, he proceeds with his 
study of the unit. If not, he may alone or in a 
conference with the teacher determine why he 
failed to master this material and begin suitable 
remedial procedures for mastery of the part. 
Usually from five to eight self-check tests are pro- 
vided in a unit making it possible for the pupil to 
check frequently for mastery as he proceeds 
through the unit. Another pupil is at the reading 
table enjoying one of the books suggested in My 
Silent Teacher. Enrichment suggestions are made 
from time to time within the unit with the hope 
that the rapid learner will do more than study the 
textbook. The pupil who can work rapidly should 
be continually stimulated and encouraged by the 
teacher to do far more than the basic material. 
The slow learner on the other hand will probably 
do the basic work first, then if time permits he will 
have the opportunity to do some of the enrichment 
activities. The other pupil of this group is work- 
ing near the wall maps and globe. He is following 
a map study suggested in his textbook. Outline 
maps which add to the ease of administration of 
this course are provided in My Silent Teacher. 
The complete directions given in My Silent 
Teacher make it possible for pupils to study their 
textbooks and other materials, test themselves, or 
carry on many types of enrichment activities. The 
pupil does not depend on the teacher to give him 
daily assignments or to ask him questions to deter- 
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mine whether he is mastering the content. My 
Silent Teacher does all of these things. The rapid 
learner is not held back by other pupils. The slow 
learner progresses at his own rate. As each pupil 
completes the Study and Activity section, he takes 
a practice test over the entire unit. He corrects this 
himself. If he attains the mastery stated on the 
key, he gives to his teacher the practice test, all 
written work prepared in the unit, and the maps 
and other drawings he has made. The teacher 
then gives the pupil a copy of the final test. The 
pupil takes this test, then returns it to the teacher 
for correction. As each pupil completes the final 
test he turns to the Recitation section of the unit. 

The first part of the Recitation contains sugges- 
tions for other creative and enrichment activities. 
As each pupil attains the unit mastery stated on 
the final test he spends the social studies period 
doing any of the suggested creative activities that 
appeal to him. Pupils are encouraged to plan 
creative activities of their own or to modify the 
suggestions given in My Silent Teacher. A group 
may write a dramatization based on the unit, plan 
and make the costumes, and finally present it. 
Pupils may turn to marionettes and construct and 
present a marionette skit. Complete directions for 
making marionettes from papier-mache, stringing, 
costuming, and staging are given in the suggestions 
to the teacher for this course. These directions are 
simple and complete enough so that the teacher 
can place them in the hands of a group of pupils 
who with a minimum amount of supervision and 
assitance can develop the project. Books to read, 
sand table projects, a survey of the local com- 
munity, or the study of some particular activity or 
problem of the local community are other types 
of suggestions made in various units. Surely from 
such a list, and from any changes that the pupils 
or teacher wish to make, a suitable activity will be 
developed, one that stimulates and challenges the 
entire group. 

When a group is ready for the unit recitation 
the teacher calls the pupils together. However, 
at any time previous to this that several pupils re- 
quest or the teacher thinks a group discussion is 
desirable a discussion should be held. During the 
regular recitation period the group and teacher 
meet in one corner of the room or better yet 
around a table. Discussion questions suggested in 
My Silent Teacher call for the organization of the 
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material presented in the unit. The questions 
make it possible for the teacher to determine 
whether the pupils have really made the unit adap- 
tation, whether they have mastered the unit learn- 
ing or seem to have acquired the desired attitudes 
and ideals. A pupil discusses a question. An- 
other pupil may contribute more or dispute a point 
made and attempt to prove that the point was false. 
The teacher guides the pupils during this discus- 
sion. He is free to add questions and point out 
things to the pupils which will aid them in under- 
standing the unit. Many times a list of new words 
or terms developed in the unit are given. The 
pupils have an opportunity to prove to one another 
that they know what each term means. Of course, 
pupils are encouraged to ask questions at all times. 
Opportunity is given for the pupils to inform each 
other about the enrichment work. It may be that 
the entire class will present a dramatization or a 
marionette show. Original drawings, informal re- 
ports of books read, the explanation of a model, or 
the presentation of a scrapbook are only a few of 
the activities pupils may present for enrichment. 
Each pupil will have something to contribute. Of 
course, the rapid learner will have more to present 
than the slow learner but this slow learner must not 
be discouraged or left out. The length of the reci- 
tation will vary. It may last an hour a day for two 
or three days. The discussion or recitation usually 
brings the unit toa close. With My Silent Teacher 
as a guide the pupils immediately begin work on 
the next unit. 

The seventh-and-eighth-grade group will be 
ready for their unit recitation in about a week. 
Until that time the teacher has opportunity during 
the social studies period to assist all the pupils or 
use that time for other purposes. 

The most frequent criticisms of the individual- 
ized-instruction material—and these constructive 
criticisms are always welcomed—are these: Are 
-you not encouraging a standardization of text- 
books in your state? Will you not standardize the 
teaching of every subject? Are you not smothering 
the initiative and the creativeness of the teacher? 
Are you not giving the false impression that it 
will be possible for the teacher with only a high- 
school education to do as thorough a job of teach- 
ing as the college-trained graduate? 

No attempt is being made to standardize a text- 
book. It is true, that the courses are prepared 
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around one series of textbooks now, but this is ex- 
perimental. If the evaluation of the materials 
proves this individualized instruction superior to 
the typical rural-school teaching procedures the 
University of Nebraska will, with the cooperation 
of rural teachers and pupils, immediately begin the 
preparation of materials around several different 
series of textbooks, or of materials that seem more 
applicable. The individualized-instruction mate- 
rial cannot smother the initiative and creativeness 
of the teacher, because the material consists of the 
minimum essentials. The teacher can always en- 
rich and supplement every course with material par- 
ticularly suited to the pupils in that district. The 
teacher and pupils are encouraged to alter the va- 
rious activities suggested in the unit. Original 
ideas should be encouraged and it is hoped the 
suggestions made in My Silent Teacher will en- 
courage both pupil and teacher alike to think of 
and plan other activities. The teacher with only 
a high-school normal-training preparation will 
probably not have sufficient background to know 
how to change, how to enrich, or how better to 
provide for individual differences. Granting that 
the teacher with only a high-school preparation 
will not go far beyond the material presented in 
My Silent Teacher, is it not much better for rural 
pupils to have individualized-instruction material 
with its advantages than to endure the slipshod 
method of procedure characteristic of teachers with 
little professional training? To the well-trained 
teacher individualized-instruction material is the 
thing she has long awaited. Relieved of the task 
of trying to prepare for twenty-five or thirty classes 
each day and of conducting this same number of 
recitations, she has time for supervision, study, 
and guidance. This college-trained teacher not 
only has more time for supervision, study, and 
planning but she has time to recognize and to 
study evidences of fears, egocentricity, timidity, 
and other types of personality maladjustments of 
her pupils. She proceeds in a manner to overcome 
or improve these personality defects. This teacher 
using individualized material now has an oppor- 
tunity to do many things which are characteristic 
of master teachers. 

Individualized-instruction materials are being 
prepared for all the school subjects. An expeti- 
mental rural-school situation using individualized- 
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Nine Hundred and Ninety-nine Square 
Miles and Seventy-nine Pupils 


By R. C. HAIGHT 


PPROXIMATELY six years ago the teacher of 
A the Pine Ridge school brought a spindling 
boy of thirteen to the office of the Grass Range 
High School and pleaded that Walter be allowed 
to do the first year of high-school work in her coun- 
try school, located eighteen miles from Grass 
Range in the Judith mountains. 

Walter had been a student in school the previous 
year and his teacher knew that this arrangement 
provided his only opportunity to continue with 
high-school work. She proposed that Walter take 
typing, biology, English, and general mathematics, 
and that the high school outline the program 
and assist her in the appraisal of his work. 

Although this was an unorthodox and possibly 
an unwise educational procedure, nevertheless, the 
plan was accepted. There was nothing novel in 
the idea, for this plan had been employed in 
sparsely-settled areas time and time again. How- 
ever, the fact that Walter later attended a high 
school for three years in another county and fin- 
ished at the head of his class, suggests that special 
cases might profitably be handled in this manner. 
This conclusion is further supported by the fact 
that Walter was known throughout the high school 
for his splendid attitudes and his fine citizenship. 

The chief obstacle to the expansion of such a 
plan is the inconvenience it caused the rural 
teacher, the possible neglect of the younger chil- 
dren, and the inability of the regular high-school 
staff to assume these new obligations. Even now 
the numbers desiring this type of work are too few 
in any one locality to justify an increase in the 
high-school teaching staff assuming that such a 
plan could be financed. 

After numerous appeals are made by parents, 
teachers, and by students themselves, similar to 
the example we have cited, it appears evident that 
the high school is not yet reaching some of the most 
capable and promising youths of the community. 

Fortunately during the last decade the idea that 
the public school might make use of the instruc- 
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tional service of a regular correspondence school 
developed and opened up a new educational fron- 
tier in the sparsely-settled areas with small high 
schools, a scattered school population, and diverse 
curriculum demands. 

Nearly all the difficulties encountered by a local 
high school in attempting to administer to the 
needs of the isolated boy or girl are overcome by 
this procedure. The rural teacher no longer needs 
to make assignments, hear recitations and correct 
the papers of the high-school student. All this 
instructional work is done by mail through the 
correspondence school. This central agency may 
be a private correspondence school, a college or 
university, or a state Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. The rural teacher does play a very important 
role as supervisor, although this procedure re- 
quires but little time and no special preparation in 
the subjects taken by the student. 

A teacher can be a good supervisor if he can aid 
the student in developing good study habits, if 
he can see that the student is supplied with the 
reference materials and supplies, and if he can aid 
the student in making a wise selection of courses. 
Most rural teachers know their students intimately 
and are qualified to be of great assistance to them 
in these respects. In addition the teacher is free 
to call upon the local high school at any time when 
it may be of service. 

In order that the Grass Range High School may 
be kept informed of the nature of the student’s 
work, all instructional papers are returned by the 
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correspondence school to the student through the 
local high school. This also makes it possible to 
record grades and give the proper credit. 

An item of great importance is the improvement 
of correspondence courses adapted to the use of 
high-school students. In this connection, special 
mention should be made of the pioneer work of the 
private home correspondence schools, of the pro- 
vincial departments of Canada and Australia, and 
of the university extension divisions. Particular 
mention should also be made of the research work 
and experimental program of the University of 
Nebraska, and the practical program of the Benton 
Harbor High School, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 

It was really the introduction of these improved 
courses adapted to local-school supervision and 
administration that was primarily responsible for 
the expansion of the ‘‘out-of-school’’ service at 
Grass Range during the past few years. Students 
are urged to attend a regular high school whenever 
it is possible for them to do so. At the present 
time about eight per cent of all the students doing 
high-school work in the Grass Range district are 
carrying on supervised correspondence work in the 
rural schools. Most of these are doing freshman 
work. The inability of the traditional high school 
to serve a lumbering, mining, farming and stock- 
raising country such as comprises the Grass Range 
region is evident when it is known that one small 
high school is called upon to administer to the 
needs of an area fifteen times larger than the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

In addition to serving the geographically iso- 
lated youth, the Grass Range school has endeav- 
ored to serve a group of boys and girls isolated 
educationally from the traditional curriculum. 

These students reside within the high-school 
walls physically yet mentally they live in another 
world. They occupy seats at school because of 
urging, coaxing, wheedling, flattery and bribes. 
A few years ago the curriculum at Grass Range 
was reorganized with the view of adapting it to the 
needs of this group as well as to the needs of the 
students who normally would not consider going 
to high school. 

The new curriculum was designed to capitalize 
upon the dominant interests of the boy or girl. It 
was founded upon the belief that concomitant 
learnings are of the greatest importance. It was 
further predicated upon the assumption that even 
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the so-called tool subjects, as well as the social 
relations and appreciation programs, would: profit 
thereby. 

The plan was to adapt the curriculum to fit the 
student and was thus contrary to the practice of the 
old innkeeper who cut the travelers to fit the bed. 

To be more specific, subjects that had but re- 
mote connection to things the boys and girls were 
doing at present or would likely be doing in the 
future were replaced with subjects in harmony 
with present and future needs. This procedure 
was followed not only with respect to the selec- 
tion of subjects but also with the content or sub- 
ject-matter of the subjects themselves. A boy, for 
instance, would not be encouraged to master some 
detail of Poe’s life if it were of less importance to 
him than the overcoming of a personal speech de- 
fect, or a girl would not be compelled to ponder 
over the intricacies of our credit system when she 
has not yet considered the rudiments of wise per- 
sonal and household expenditure. 

In addition to English, social science, mathe- 
matics, natural and physical science, and com- 
mercial subjects, students elected courses for credit 
in educational and vocational guidance, vocal and 
instrumental music, music appreciation, cooking, 
art appreciation, sewing, designing and home 
craft, wood work, mechanical drawing, commercial 
designing, indexing and filing, office practice, agri- 
cultural courses, blacksmithing and shop, short- 
story appreciation, and navigation. Thus students 
are encouraged by semi-formal instruction and 
guidance to make an honorable living, to enjoy 
worthwhile and enduring satisfactions, and to con- 
tribute to the upbuilding of a better social order. 

A schedule for a typical student is an English 
course, a science course, a social science course, and 
some other subject in which the student has an 
intense interest such as music, art, shop, or even a 
more specialized course such as commercial design- 
ing, indexing and filing, or navigation. The sub- 
ject of the student’s special interest usually acts as 
a leaven for the student’s entire program. Sooner 
or later he becomes aware of the inter-relation of 
subjects and subject matter. 

By far the larger per cent of the school enroll- 
ments is in subjects taken in a regular class. How- 
ever, a greater variety of subjects is taken by super- 
vised correspondence under assembly, laboratory, 
or shop supervision. The fact that vocational and 
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appreciation subjects are offered to enrich the cur- 
riculum becomes significant only when the stu- 
dents vibrate to the subjects they are taking. 
There is no particular reason or profit in a student 
taking shorthand instead of Latin, provided 
neither is going to function positively in his life. 

It is becoming more and more evident that the 
student’s responsibility of a wise selection of 
courses becomes proportionally greater as the edu- 
cational menu is enriched. In the new school, with 
its enriched curriculum, some form of educational 
guidance is no longer a luxury, but a necessity. 
However, a program of educational guidance with 
little or no opportunity for the student to pursue 
study or work in the direction in which the guid- 
ance leads is an educational extravagance as well 
as an educational contradiction. 

Even with only a partial realization of having 
students ‘‘hum”’ to their subjects, the Grass Range 
High School, through the expansion of its offerings 
by supervised correspondence, alteration and com- 
bination of subjects, has become a part of the life 
stream of the community. 

Cut-off mounted auto engines, built at the high 
school, are furnishing wood for the stoves and 
furnaces. Stencils created by high-school girls 
have been used to make designs to brighten the 
walls of the homes of the community. Attractive 
cloth patterns woven in the four-harness looms 
owned by the school have made Christmas more 
joyous. Compressed air machines constructed in 
the shop and used in connection with spray guns 
have added new beauty and value to household 
furniture and farm equipment. Wind-chargers 
have been constructed that add convenience and 
comfort to the home beyond the reach of the city 
electrical service. Students have overhauled nu- 
merous motorcycles, gas engines, and cars, which 
now work more effectively to the pleasure of their 
operators. A two-ton disappearing stage greatly 
improves the community gymnasium. Patrons re- 
ceive better service at a filling station because two 
boys are studying this subject. Filing systems in 
the community have been improved. Members 
of families are wearing garments that have been 
designed and made by students. Parents, brothers, 
and sisters are proud of the home-project cooking. 
Streamlined auto trailers constructed in the school 
shop add to family enjoyments. 

The leisure-time activities are built around the 
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school library, orchestra, glee club, skating rink, 
gymnasium, motion-picture programs, and school 
clubs and supply an additional valuable outlet 
for self-expression and self-development. 

In the estimation of the writer, definite benefits 
have been realized because of the enriched offer- 
ings made possible by the combination and alter- 
nation of subjects and through the extensive use 
of supervised correspondence for the resident 
high-school students. A few that directly concern 
the lives of the students will be enumerated: 

1. The boys and girls come to have a new con- 
cept of their own individualities. 

2. There is a greater toleration and comrade- 
ship among the students largely because of the 
discovery of hidden talents. 

3. Students become aware of the interdepend- 
ence of human labor. 

4. Better habits of work and concentration are 
developed. 

5. School work and activities take on more sig- 
nificant meanings as students become more “vo- 
cation’’ conscious. 

6. Better student relations and citizenship are 
promoted. 

7. Students pursuing worthwhile programs in 
harmony with dominant interests make better use 
of their leisure time. 

8. The “‘shock”’ of leaving school is greatly re- 
duced. 

9. After graduation, the student is more likely 
to launch upon a self-improvement program. 

10. Parents and patrons take a greater interest 
in the work and welfare of the students and the 
school. 

A question might be asked at this point as to 
what determines the number of courses taken by 
supervised correspondence study. This is deter- 
mined almost entirely by the extent of the student's 
special interests. Asa rule not over three or four 
of the sixteen units required for graduation will 
be taken in this manner. 

In an assembly, several correspondence students 
may be working on different correspondence sub- 
jects at the same time. Correspondence students 
doing shop work carry on the same as any other 
student except that blueprints, diagrams, drawings 
or papers may be sent away for correction and 
appraisal. 


(Concluded on page 253) 





A Testing-Teaching Program in the 
Smaller Schools 


By HENRY D. RINSLAND 


NUMBER Of factors have limited and handi- 
A capped useful test programs in the small 
school. Among these are: the costs of tests; the 
low validity of generalized tests not based on 
specific texts and courses of study; the wide range 
of subject matter in tests covering several grades, 
although teaching is usually done with a group 
of children in a single grade; the actual shortage 
of good diagnostic tests which are comprehensive 
and have some definite connection with a remedial 
teaching program; and the fact that most tests are 
given at the end of the year to measure status of 
achievement and then are useless for remedial 
teaching as children are ready to leave school. 

In 1929, County Superintendent Orval Tracy, 
of Smith County, Kansas, planned a monthly test- 
ing program in all of the elementary school sub- 
jects. In 1931 he invited the writer to edit a sim- 
ilar series for the state of Oklahoma and to work 
with him in the improvement of the testing pro- 
gram in both states. Since 1936, owing to the 
death of Mr. Tracy, the writer has assumed the 
educational direction of the testing program in 
both states. Because of his experience as a director 
of research in city schools, and his recognition of 
certain limitations of most standardized tests, these 
testing programs were designed for immediate use 
for the teacher and pupils. 

The designers of the achievement tests which 
are based upon textbooks and courses of study 
have in mind the emphasis placed upon such edu- 
cational products as interests and attitudes by cer- 
tain progressive educators but they also recognize 
that knowledge as such is an important factor in 
life; and that motivation and purpose in learning 
useful subject matter in integrated and meaningful 
situations is more than simple factual learning. 
If useless materials are in textbooks and the 
courses of study, and useful materials are not, this 
must be charged to those building the textbooks 
and courses of study and not to those building 
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tests. The test-builder can avoid the use of some 
of this material and he can word his test items to 
measure thinking as well as simple recall. The 
editorial committee of nine teachers in Kansas and 
fourteen teachers in Oklahoma, working with the 
writer, has assumed these hypotheses in ‘the selec- 
tion of test items and their wording. At least, 
tests of this nature must be practicable. Teachers 
have materials to teach, and children under the 
present régime in most schools have most of those 
materials to learn. The testing program is not to 
re-design the curriculum, though many of the 
writers in this series of tests have been and are 
working on curricular committees. 

The series of tests described in this paper are 
known as the Rinsland-Tracy Teaching Tests. 
When changes in textbooks and changes in courses 
of study occur, these tests are revised or new tests 
are built. The testing program since 1931, has 
varied from four weeks’ tests to six weeks’ tests 
and at present six weeks’ tests are published for 
reading, arithmetic and grammar, in all grades 
from one to eight, where the subjects are taught, 
and semester tests are published in the social 
studies, physiology, agriculture, homemaking and 
spelling. The testing program is now being en- 
larged. For the next school year, six weeks’ tests 
will be provided in all subjects from grades one to 
eight. 

Mention has been made of the need of more 
valid and reliable tests that are useful for diag- 
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nosis and immediate remedial procedure. Rather 
comprehensive and long tests at the end of each 
six weeks’ period, based upon the actual materials 
to which the children have been exposed, will ac- 
complish these major objectives. Through ex- 
perimentation, by mimeograph editions and pre- 
vious monthly editions, it has been found that two 
pages of print 814 inches by 11 inches for each 
subject in each six weeks, will provide a test that 
covers practically all important items taught. In 
spelling, fifty words are used for six weeks’ tests 
and one hundred words for semester tests. 

Early in the testing program, it was realized that 
each child needs a key of answers. At present the 
key of answers is printed on one edge of the test 
and it is torn off by the teacher when the test is 
given. Later, it is returned to the pupil either to 
score his own test or to study the correct answers. 
With each answer is given the page reference in the 
state-adopted textbook. After the tests are given 
and scored, children spend the next few days in 
supervised study lessons, studying the tests in con- 
nection with the exact references in the state text- 
books. This device of a key of answers for each 
child with page reference for the questions or 
items, really makes the tests a remedial practice 
exercise and furnishes each child an individual as- 
signment of the things in each subject which he 
has not learned in the previous six weeks. This 
individual practice or remedial follow-up of the 
test is almost unanimously pronounced by teachers 
as the most important and most worth-while unit 
of the testing program. It is possible, however, 
only when tests are based on specific textbooks. 

The Teachers’ Manual provides tables of page 
references to the textbooks for the materials cov- 
ered in each test. In this manner, the teacher is 
informed of the materials that will be measured 
by the tests at the end of each six weeks or se- 
mester. This also provides the opportunity for 
valid and statewide norms for each six weeks. 
Exact dates are scheduled when schools are re- 
quested to give the tests. Schools are asked to 
report the scores made in each subject in each grade 
on published forms. These reports are sent to a 
central bureau (one in Oklahoma and one in Kan- 
sas) where a total distribution of scores for each 
subject and each grade is made each six weeks. 
From these are calculated the average of the state 
and standardized letter grades of A, B, C, D, and 
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E. These letter grades are distributed as follows: 
A as the highest 6 per cent, B as the next 22 per 
cent, C as the middle 44 per cent, D as the next 
22 per cent, and E as the lowest 6 per cent. The 
E group is not defined as failures but simply as the 
lowest 6 per cent. What the school or teacher does 
for pupils in this group is a matter of policy to be 
determined by the school in the light of the im- 
provement the child makes in the remedial work, 
and the facility of the school to take care of chil- 
dren who are in this low group. 

On the Monday following the week-end on 
which scores are reported to the central testing bu- 
reau, the statewide norms are mimeographed and 
mailed to the co-operating schools and, in Okla- 
homa, they have been broadcast over the Univer- 
sity Radio Station, WNAD. Each child is pro- 
vided with a cumulative report card, which shows 
graphically the letter grade made in each subject. 
The report card is sent home and requires the sig- 
nature of the parent. The report, which is called 
a ‘Graph of Progress,” defines each letter grade 
and is independent of and not a substitute for the 
regular monthly or six weeks’ report usually made 
by the teacher. The Graph of Progress is so simple 
that the graphs are usually made by the pupils. 

The regular use of six weeks’ tests, not made by 
the teacher, and the use of standardized grades 
based on a statewide sampling of hundreds of 
schools in which the personal opinion of the 
teacher is eliminated, provide an objective and fair 
estimate of, at least, a part of the child’s learning. 
It also provides the teacher with a regular check 
on her own estimate of a child’s achievement in 
these subjects. For this reason, the standardized 
letter grades have been an important tool or device 
in improving grading by the classroom teacher. 
They may be used as an objective check against 
the teacher’s judgment of a part of the phases of 
learning which the teacher considers in grading. 
Many teachers, by locating their plus or minus 
halo, have become better judges of children’s 
accomplishments. 

Statewide norms also provide standard distri- 
butions of sufficient accuracy (five steps for the 
total range of scores) to serve as a rating scale 
which an administrative officer may use in evaluat- 
ing his own school. The state median becomes a 
point of reference. The degree of variability from 
the median and the percentage of children making 
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each letter grade of A, B, C, D, and E, as com- 
pared with the standard definitions of these grades, 
as 6 per cent, 22 per cent, 44 per cent, 22 per cent, 
and 6 per cent, respectively, give a norm for the 
whole range of achievement in each grade. 

The objective forms of all tests are of such a 
mechanical nature that after the children have 
taken and scored the tests, and have studied the 
items missed, a strip of paper can be pasted over 
the column of answers, and the tests can be taken 
a second time. This is a check on the accomplish- 
ment of the children in remedial study. One hun- 
dred per cent accomplishment is a standard for 
this re-test. 

Something of the nature of the tests will be 
given as a description of the validity with which 
the tests measure the important skills and ac- 
complishments in each subject. The tests in read- 
ing, current edition, are not based on state text- 
books. Up to 1936, both in vocabulary and para- 
graph reading, the tests were based on state text- 
books, but it was found that the reading tests de- 
generated into information about the stories read 
in the textbooks. The understanding of words 
and reading in paragraphs and sentences are so 
very broad and applicable in all subjects and many 
reading activities outside of the classroom, that the 
writers of the reading tests, upon the advice of 
hundreds of teachers, decided to widen the validity 
and sampling of reading material. For this pur- 
pose, a composite list of words which the editor- 
in-chief had been using in his research studies, and 
which came from the compilation of twelve pub- 
lished vocabulary studies and counts of the fre- 
quency of the use of words from grades one to 
eight, became the basis of the choice of words for 
the vocabulary test division of the reading test. 
The tests in grades one to eight sample the first 
10,000 words in general reading material and the 
writings of children. The composite vocabulary 
is somewhat heavily loaded by the frequencies 
from the Thorndike Teachers’ Word Book,? but 
the vocabulary also samples counts from words in 
textbooks and the writings of children. In each 
grade, for each six weeks’ test, there are twenty-five 
words in the vocabulary test. The vocabulary test 
is multiple choice in form, in which the word to be 
understood is in a sentence: as, ‘“To secure a con- 
veyance means to get a 1 court order 2 business 
appointment 3 helpful book 4 means of trans- 
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portation.” Twenty-five words for each six weeks 
gives a total of 150 words for each grade or 1200 
words for the eight grades. This makes one of 
the widest samples in vocabulary testing known 
to the writer. Since these words are chosen with 
some degree of care, they are well worth learning 
if not known by the children. The paragraphs in 
the reading test also sample these. 10,000 words 
with the addition of proper names and a few terms 
peculiar to the topics of the paragraph. 

The kinds of reading abilities to be measured by 
the paragraphs came from an analysis by Mitchell? 
of the abilities measured by forty-seven recently 
published standardized tests. She showed that 
most of the reading tests measured the following 
main functions of reading fairly well: first, the 
ability to get the central idea or title of a para- 
graph; second, the ability to understand the gen- 
eral meaning, outcome, or implication of the 
paragraph; and third, the ability to understand de- 
tails and their relation within the sentences and the 
paragraph. These three kinds of reading achieve- 
ment are measured in all the paragraphs of the 
reading tests. Of course, the key of answers con- 
tains no page reference to any textbook. 

The paragraphs are all original compositions by 
teachers of excellent training and broad teaching 
and testing experience. The three teachers who 
wrote the paragraphs and the tests (one teacher 
wrote the tests for grades one to three, another 
for grades four to six and another for grades 
seven and eight) had previously written three edi- 
tions of tests in this testing program since 1931 
under the general editorship of the writer. 

The mechanical form of the objective tests 
varies from subject to subject. In general, the 
tests are multiple choice and some form of simple 
recall in sentences or statement form or sentence 
completion. The rules and mechanical forms fol- 
low those given by Rinsland.* In the language- 
grammar tests, the grammar divisions of the tests 
are multiple choice, simple recalls, and sentence 
completion, but the usage divisions are all sentence 
completion and simple recalls. These follow the 
published validation of these objective forms by 
Beck® and Rinsland and Beck® who claim that 
the usual proofreading and choosing forms do not 
measure composition. The language divisions of 
these tests actually measure usage or language 
habit. 





A TESTING-TEACHING PROGRAM 


In arithmetic, the tests are always divided in two 
parts: measurement of computations and measure- 
ment of reasoning or word problems—approxi- 
mately half the tests being devoted to each division. 
Since the state textbook in arithmetic begins in 
grade three, the tests in grade one and grade two 
are based on the outline in the State Course of 
Study. 

The reliability coefficients of the six weeks’ tests 
are very high. These are shown in Table I. These 
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tained by correlating the teachers’ monthly grades 
with the standardized letter grades for the third 
six weeks’ tests, are: reading .90 + .007, arith- 
metic .91 + .006, grammar .89 + .008. These data 
are for grade six and from five schools. These 
validities are much higher than those usually ob- 
tained in correlating objective tests with teachers’ 
grades because the teachers’ six weeks’ grades have 
been more or less influenced by the objective test 
scores from the first two six weeks’ tests, although 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE COEFFICIENT OF RELIABILITY FOR THREE SETS OF Six WEEKS’ TESTS AND ONE SET OF SEMESTER 
TESTS AND THE ESTIMATED RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS FOR THE WHOLE YEAR. 








AVERAGE RELIABILITY 
FOR THREE 
SIX WEEKS’ TESTS 


SUBJECT 


ESTIMATED 
RELIABILITY 
FOR A YEAR 


RELIABILITY 
FOR ONE 
SEMESTER TEST 


ESTIMATED 
RELIABILITY 
FOR THE YEAR 





Reading .96 
Arithmetic 91 
.94 


003 
.007 95 
Grammar .003 .97 
Social Science 

Home Economics 


Agriculture 








.98 


.002 
.004 


.002 
94 


93 
.94 
92 


.97 + .002 
96 + .003 
.97 + .002 


.006 96 + .003 











reliabilities are based on the average of the first 
three six weeks’ tests in the school year 1936-37. 
The reliabilities for the whole year are calculated 
by the Brown-Spearman prophecy formula. The 
reliabilities for the semester tests are based on the 
tests of the first semester in 1936-37. All these 
reliabilities are the averages of all grades in which 
the subjects aretaught. The high reliability shown 
is the result of three factors: first, the care in build- 
ing the tests by following very rigidly rules for 
building good objective forms; second, the ex- 
perience of the editor and the test writers, many of 
whom had written their third series of tests; and 
third, the length of the test (two pages 81 inches 
by 11 inches of printed materials for each six 
weeks, or approximately fifty questions or items in 
each subject each six weeks). 

The curricular validity of such tests is probably 
higher than in most standardized tests in that they 
measure directly what they claim they measure; 
that is, the materials to which the children have 
been exposed each six weeks or each semester in 
the respective states. The statistical validities ob- 


the teachers’ grades were secured before the third 
six weeks’ tests were given or standardized letter 
grades were known. However, such validity co- 
efficients, even with their recognized limitations, 
are indicative of the fact that the objective tests 
are to a high degree measuring what teachers ordi- 
narily consider when they give grades. The re- 
ports of the teachers in answer to a questionnaire 
also substantiate these validity coefficients. Teach- 
ers say that the tests, in the main, measure what 
they would like to have measured and that this is 
especially true in arithmetic and language-gram- 
mar. This does not quite agree with the validity 
coefficient. Validity coefficients for all grades 
will be computed. Some of these just completed 
show validities as low as .71 + .027 for reading in 
the lower grades. This is probably caused by the 
influence of oral reading on teachers’ grades. 

Since the reading tests are not based on state 
textbooks and are more widely used than in the 
states mentioned, and the same tests are included 
in both the Kansas and Oklahoma programs, the 
norms for reading are being set up as nationwide 
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norms. The words in the semester spelling tests 
have been selected from a pooling of twelve pub- 
lished vocabulary studies and the counts of chil- 
dren’s words by the writer and his students. With 
the norms derived from scores from many schools, 
the tests may be accepted as nationwide standard- 
ized tests. All of the other tests, with, perhaps, 
the exception of grammar-language, are distinctly 
valid and useful only within the states for which 
they are designed. The measurement of hand- 
writing was not included in this series because this 
measurement is done by scales already published. 
In Kansas the publisher of the state-adopted text- 
books has published standardized handwriting 
scales. In Oklahoma, the writer is also the author 
of nine handwriting scales for grades one to eight? 
based on the adopted texts. 

All tests are equally applicable to larger schools 
following the State Course of Study and using state 
textbooks, as in Oklahoma and Kansas where the 
state-adopted texts are fairly well followed. Of 
course, the larger schools have more reference ma- 
terials than smaller schools, and use more projects 
of pupils’ and teachers’ initiations. However, a 


careful survey shows that teachers in the larger 


schools cover fairly well the main items of the tests 
and these are to them, in general, the important 
things in the texts. This is especially true of gram- 
mar and arithmetic. Therefore, these tests are also 
used in the larger schools in the two states. In read- 
ing, these tests are probably better for the larger 
schools than smaller schools because of the wider 
range of reading materials and better equipment. 
In social science, probably, the tests are of lesser 
value to larger schools. 

To make the letter grades and the medians more 
meaningful and valid to both smaller and larger 
schools, separate norms are always established. In 
general, the larger schools make higher averages, 
but not as high as are found on the usual standard- 
ized tests. Of all the tests in this program, the 
widest difference in norms has been found in 
reading, and this is expected, due to the nature of 
the subject and the broad sampling of the tests. 

The establishment to two sets of norms for these 
tests has made comparisons of city and country 
schools more meaningful than the comparison with 
the usual standardized tests. For this reason, these 
tests have been chosen as research tools for theses 
and dissertations, and investigators have found 
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them to be more valid than tests not standardized 
on the basis of a given state’s program. 
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New Venture in Rural School 
(Concluded from page 242) 


instruction materials will be conducted this sum- 
mer at Bancroft, the elementary demonstration 
school at Teachers College, University of Nebraska. 
During this preliminary try-out period, the rural 
teachers who will be in the experimental group 
next year will become more familiar with this in- 
dividualized-instruction material and will have the 
opportunity to ask questions and to offer construc- 
tive criticism. During the next school year an ex- 
tensive experimental study will be conducted in 
certain rural schools of Lancaster County. The 
evaluation will, no doubt, reveal weaknesses in 
the courses and in the procedure. It is, of course, 
the desire of the University of Nebraska to con- 
tinue experimenting, evaluating, revising, and de- 
veloping materials that will provide for a better 
educational program for rural pupils. 
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Bringing Music to the Small School 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


T Is generally recognized that the cultural side 
I of rural education has been largely neglected. 
A great deficiency in this respect has been the fail- 
ure to provide a program of music education and 
appreciation. 

The lack of music in the course of study of rural 
schools is due first to administrative failure to pro- 
vide a plan of organization and supervision. Sec- 
ondly, few classroom teachers are able to provide 
by themselves proper instruction in music. Fi- 
nally, rural communities haven’t been educated to 
the need for and worthiness of understanding and 
appreciating music. 

The logical center for organizing and admin- 
istering a course in rural-school music is the county 
superintendent's office. There a system of financ- 
ing may be determined. The county office is the 
logical place for the preparation of the course of 
study in music. It is also the logical place for the 
selection and direction of properly qualified music 
supervisors. 

Many rural schools have had the services of 
music teachers hired locally by the school district 
or by assessments against individual pupils. Too 
often such teachers are not certificated as public- 
school music teachers, nor are they well-prepared 
to give instruction in public-school music, although 
they may be fairly successful as private teachers. 

Where private teachers are employed by the 
local district or by pupils of the school, there is a 
tendency toward a haphazard and uncertain type of 
music education. Furthermore, the practices and 
courses of study vary from district to district ac- 
cording to the whims of the teacher employed. 
Standards of achievement, methods employed, and 
the charges for services vary from district to dis- 
trict. The practice of hiring music teachers locally 
and promiscuously is not only uncertain and un- 
satisfactory, but may be definitely harmful. 

Winnebago County, Illinois, experimented for 
six years in the development of a county-wide 
music supervisory program for rural schools. It 
placed a highly competent, properly certificated 
public-school music teacher under private contract 


* Irving F. Pearson is County Superintendent of 
Schools, Winnebago County, Rockford, Illi- 
nois. Heis a graduate (1922) of The Univer- 
sity of Illinois and received the degree of M.S. 
in Education (1930) at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He became a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa at The University of Illinois in 1921. 


with five rural schools for weekly music super- 
visory service. The supervisor then proceeded to 
develop her course of study, methods, and organi- 
zation about the needs and equipment peculiar 
to rural-school environment. This was to be a 
rural-school music supervisory program, not one 
modeled after that employed in the city. 

There are many features characteristic of a 
rural-school environment which are not common 
to the city. In the first place, all grades and classi- 
fications of pupils are served by one teacher. In 
the second place, all equipment of the school is 
readily available to all grades. In the third place 
there is a comradeship between grades, between 
pupils, and between teacher and pupils quite un- 
like that of the city. Then, too, the natural en- 
vironment of the rural school is one which lends 
itself well in activating the school program. Also, 
the rural mind has characteristics which are quite 
different from those of the urbanite. Finally, 
rural society has its own peculiar organization, pro- 
cedure and purposes, all of which must be recog- 
nized in the development of a service aiming to 
promote rural culture. 

Thus during a period of five years the Winne- 
bago supervisor experimented with methods, tech- 
nique, projects, non-technical instruments, activi- 
ties, etc., peculiar to the felt needs of the rural 
district. During the sixth year the experiment was 
applied on a county-wide scale. Due to the fact 
that this phase of the experimentation occurred 
during the depth of the great depression, only the 
traveling expenses of the supervisor were defrayed, 
and they were paid out of the County Teachers 
Institute Fund. To what more worthy use might 
an Institute Fund be assigned? 
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In order that the music program might be used 
on a county-wide scale, a county course of study in 
music had to be developed. It was produced by 
the music supervisor and based upon her findings 
of the previous five years. Those findings indi- 
cated the necessity for the adoption of a long- 
range program. Consequently, the general themes 
of study for four years in advance were selected. 
American songs provided the natural beginning. 
Songs of foreign lands provided the theme for the 
second year. The third year will emphasize the 
composed music (classic, romantic, and modern), 
while the fourth year will be concerned with the 
dramatic music (opera, oratorio, light opera, bal- 
let, etc.). The fifth year of study will return to 
the American songs for more detailed study. This 
procedure is also true for the remaining upper 
grades. Thus the whole school is privileged to 
work upon the same general material, with the 
upper grades making more extensive study. 

The course of study outlines the minimum re- 
quirements for four days per week throughout the 
year. A common text is used and a teacher’s man- 


ual is provided. The fifth day of the week is 
reserved for purposes of review or localized activ- 


ity in music. In schools having weekly super- 
visory service, the supervisor uses the fifth day 
to check upon the progress made during the week 
and to set up the program for the following week. 

The course of study has more recently been ap- 
plied to small graded schools of two to five rooms 
and the suggestions of the course have been ex- 
tended. The minimum requirements are starred. 
Close correlation with the academic course of study 
is made certain. Schools are urged to employ 
local initiative in extending study and activities 
beyond the required essentials. Much interesting 
and effective work has been accomplished in 
this respect. Beautiful compositions have been 
written, operettas have been staged, and interest- 
ing non-technical instruments have been made. 
Teacher music-study groups and choruses have 
developed. Mother-singers from several neigh- 
boring districts meet in regular practice and oc- 
casional concert. The piano has replaced the old 
organ. Phonographs present selections for music 
appreciation. The radio is being installed to trans- 
mit the marvelous music of symphony, opera and 
operatic stars. 

Frequent programs by rural pupils are pre- 
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sented over the local radio station, generally during 
the hour reserved for the county superintendent's 
office. Harmonica bands, flute groups, fiddle-ette 
orchestras, two- and three-part children’s choruses, 
and solos are presented before local and county- 
wide meetings and programs. 

The most spectacular event of the year has been 
the annual music festival and pageant staged in a 
natural ampitheatre in one of the county’s forest 
preserves. About 6,000 persons enjoyed the 
county-wide school picnic held at noon on the day 
of the festival. Approximately 1,000 selected 
singers, players, and dancers from rural schools 
presented the colorful pageant and beautiful mu- 
sical program. 

The music festival serves as a climax to the 
year’s activities in music. The pageant and music 
center about the theme of the year. During the 
year which emphasized the songs of America the 
pageant included portrayals of Indians, Pilgrims, 
colonials, westerners, southerners, etc. The year 
emphasizing the songs of foreign lands presented 
beautiful folk dances with pupils in peasant cos- 
tume. In fact, folk dancing is an integral part of 
the course of study in music. The annual promo- 
tion exercises for rural eighth-grade pupils is an 
interesting feature of the festival. 

The great strength of the county course of study 
in music for rural schools lies in the fact that it 
provides real music education and engenders 
genuine music appreciation. It is not the purpose 
to develop great choruses of rural children who 
have learned their singing by imitating phono- 
graph records. It is the purpose to develop an 
understanding and appreciation of music, and an 
ability in music. Graduates of the course will 
know how to read music, how to value time and 
rhythm, how to sing, and even how to compose. 
The scales, note values, measures, staffs, rests, 
beats, crescendos, etc., will have real meaning 
and purpose for the rural pupils. The operas and 
symphonies, orchestration, etc., will attract atten- 
tive and understanding audiences of rural young 
people. The course of study in music is one which 
“carries over’’ in a very effective manner. 

Financing and organizing the venture on 4 
permanent basis has been an interesting develop- 
ment. It will be recalled that the last of the six 
experimental years was devoted to experimenta- 
tion on a county-wide scale, and that the traveling 
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expenses of the supervisor were provided from 
the County Institute Fund. The county-wide ex- 
perimental year demonstrated to ninety per cent 
of the rural schools the worthwhileness of the 
venture. The remaining ten per cent were perhaps 
convinced but felt that local expenditures for the 
continuance of the service could not be made. 

There being no county or state funds available 
for financing the program it became necessary to 
pay for the services via assessments against the 
local participating districts. A county music fund 
was created. Contract cards were presented to all 
districts. Those schools desiring one or the other 
of three types of music supervisory service con- 
tracted accordingly and made regular payments 
into the county music fund which was admin- 
istered by the county office. 

Three types of supervisory services were offered 
because the county office felt that it would be best 
to gradually educate rural school patrons and of- 
ficers to the benefits of the music program. Con- 
sequently, supervisory service to rural schools was 
offered on a weekly, a monthly, and a quarterly 
basis. The weekly service cost $2 per week pay- 
able monthly or yearly in advance. The monthly 
service cost $18 per year per rural school. The 
quarterly service (four visits per year) cost but 
$8 per year. All types of service provided the 
county course of study in music and supervision of 
the music festival. 

During the first year, the great majority of 
schools subscribed to the quarterly plan. During 
the second year many of these had advanced to 
the monthly service, and a greater number sub- 
scribed to the weekly program. In fact the service 
extended so rapidly that an assistant music super- 
visor had to be secured for service during the sec- 
ond year of the operation of the plan. It is be- 
lieved that in a comparatively short time the 
weekly supervisory service will be most generally 
subscribed to. 

It is also probable that in the due course of time 
the financing of the music supervisory service 
may be accomplished through the County Board of 
Supervisors, or via state funds. In any event, 
there will be no ‘‘turning back,” for the county 
music supervisory program has demonstrated its 
worth; thus culture may come to the rural com- 
munities by virtue of the demand created and 
fostered by patient and practical demonstration. 


Nine Hundred and Ninety-nine 
Square Miles 


(Concluded from page 245) 

Most of the difficulties that arise in connection 
with the use of supervised correspondence courses 
are due to (1) poorly-built or poorly-serviced 
courses, (2) laxity in organizing a definite study 
or shop program for the students taking supervised 
correspondence courses in the high school, and 
(3) the improper selection of courses. Here one 
might expect to find some disapproval of the nar- 
rowing influence of such specialization upon the 
student body. The actual result at Grass Range 
has been the reverse. Students, rather, have a 
broader and more reasonable outlook upon life 
because they realize the knowledge of the world is 
not bundled up in a few anointed subjects sym- 
bolized on graduation day by a high-school 
diploma. 

In this discussion of vitalizing the curriculum 
special consideration has been given to the use of 
supervised correspondence study in serving the 
needs of the “out-of-school” high-school student 
and also in enriching the offerings for the regular 
high-school student. Emphasis has been placed 
upon this phase of enrichment because it repre- 
sents one of the newer developments in the re- 
organization process of the secondary schools. 
Obviously it is not the only method of enrichment 
but it is one that hold unusual possibilities. No 
attempt has been made to outline the purely super- 
visory and administrative problems connected with 
the introduction and use of supervised correspond- 
ence study. This phase of the subject is of suffi- 
cient importance to demand separate treatment and 
special analysis. 

If the writer had not seen a traditional small high 
school (of which he was principal) of less than one 
hundred students evolve within a ten-year period 
into an institution reaching and touching in some 
vital manner nearly all the youth of high-school 
age in the community, he would doubtless hold 
that such a concept of secondary education for the 
smaller educational units was idealistic, if not 
fantastic. Today he is firmly convinced that the 
small high school not only can but must build new 
educational programs that will harmonize with the 
newer educational objectives as well as with the 
changing period in which we live. 








Modern Trends in Rural Education 


By C. L. EGGERT 





S A COUNTY superintendent of schools, and as 
A one who has attended and worked with both 
rural and urban schools, I shall attempt to examine 
with you a few of the pertinent problems facing 
education in rural areas of the country, for rural 
education fights a harder battle than does urban 
education. 

I do not wish to paint an unfair or gloomy pic- 
ture, for I say in all sincerity that many of our 
rural teachers are doing a surprisingly fine job of 
training young folks. Neither do I wish to pose as 
an authority in a system of rural education which 
does not need change. Those of us engaged in 
this work are glad to see groups throughout the 
country thinking about the problems of rural edu- 
cation. The need for more study of the problems 
is obvious when one realizes that rural schools train 
approximately 11,000,000 children each year, and 
that, if the trend of the future follows that of the 
past, a high proportion of tomorrow’s leaders are 
now enrolled in rural schools. 

The following statistics, taken from Kenosha 
County school records are offered in the hope that 
they will add reality and completeness to the pic- 
ture. Kenosha County is made up of sixty-six 
school districts. Sixty schools are functioning this 
year, the others are closed because of small attend- 
ance. Of these sixty schools, nineteen are state 
graded, that is, schools which have two or more 
teachers, and forty-one are rural one-room schools. 
Of the teachers, all have at least two years of train- 
ing beyond high school, thirteen receive less than 
$80.00 per month, seventeen receive between 
$80.00 and $90.00, twenty-one receive between 
$90.00 and $100.00, and so on up to $150.00 and 
somewhat higher for high-school teachers. The 
average salary of rural teachers in our county is 
$88.00. Each school, while under the general 
supervision of the county superintendent, is man- 
aged by a board of three members. This board 
hires and retires teachers, determines the policies 
of the school, and sets the teachers’ salaries. A 
group of sixty-six boards of three members each 
is an unwieldly organization. Furthermore, some 
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board members are educationally minded and some 
are not. We have some schools with very few 
pupils—for example, we have four schools with 
enrollments of less than ten and fifteen schools 
with enrollments of less than twenty. We have 
one rural school with an enrollment over fifty. 
Many rural areas of the state have school terms 
as short as eight months. 

Existing conditions have been outlined only to 
show reason for certain of the trends now evident 
in rural education and to justify certain suggestions 
to be offered later. 

Specifically, I believe there are three significant 
movements making their appearance in rural edu- 
cation today; movements destined directly or in 
their ramifications to affect the entire character of 
rural education. First, there is a trend toward cen- 
tralization of authority. Second, there is a trend 
toward larger school areas, and third, there is a 
change taking place in the school curriculum and 
the way in which it is being administered. 

With regard to the first, namely the trend 
toward centralization of authority—at the present 
time there is a bill before the legislature asking 
that a county board of education of seven members 
be elected at large from the county in non-partisan 
elections. This board shall employ the county 
superintendent, furnish the county office with help, 
and have a voice in determining educational policy 
under the leadership of the county superintendent. 
The big step here is removal of this office from 
popular election. Obviously that is only the first 
step, but in the right direction. Others to follow 
will include a uniform county educational tax levy 
with a general fund for carrying on county educa- 
tion, centralized building planning, and like ac- 
tivities. The board in the final analysis will func- 
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tion very much as a city board now functions. It 
will have control of the available county fund for 
all school functions; it will furnish equipment, 
construct new buildings, pay teachers, and deter- 
mine district lines. The county will operate as one 
unit rather than having each district as an entity 
in itself as it is today. 

The second trend of which I spoke is the trend 
toward larger school districts. The state law now 
provides that adjoining districts may vote to con- 
solidate, and if a majority of the voters so express 
themselves a consolidation shall be affected. Rural 
people are afraid of the movement. There are 
several reasons for this fear. First, the little white 
school is the one which father and grandfather 
attended when they were boys and it would be nice 
for Johnny to go to the same one. Father turned 
out to be a good man, and I’m sure Johnny will, 
too. It is then a sentimental reason. A second 
and very valid reason is that the local school which 
carries on all the tradition of the local community 
is the center of community life and by combining 
with numerous others it will lose its identity. A 
third and more or less imagined reason is that 
people fear the cost and transportation. Certain 
states have attempted consolidation and some of 
the results have not been entirely successful. 

Let me cite examples of errors apparent in some 
of the present consolidation plans. First, build- 
ings were constructed at stategic points, but, rather 
than building a rural community school, many 
areas attempted to transplant an urban ward school 
into'the country, and it proves ineffective. Second, 
the buildings are too large and the force too big, 
which necessitates a large supporting territory with 
the result that transportation becomes a paramount 
problem. Third, there are places where chil- 
dren board a school bus as early as 6:45 and 7:00 
o'clock in the morning and return as late as 5:30 
and 6:00 o'clock in the evening. Obviously such 
a system cannot increase educational efficiency or 
become popular with thinking parents. The great- 
est objection, however, is the high per capita cost 
of education which, in the final analysis, is a com- 
posite of the above conditions and many others 
which I shall not discuss here. 

With prejudiced backgrounds to overcome, con- 
solidation travels a hard, rough road. Rural 
schools are 90 per cent supported by local taxes. 
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Local taxation means a mill levy on taxable prop- 
erty in that community. State aids in Wisconsin 
come largely from sources other than general prop- 
erty levies. Specifically, state aid coming to 
Kenosha County is accumulated in large per cent 
from urban centers such as the cities of Kenosha, 
Racine and Milwaukee. Kenosha in turn helps 
support schools in northern Wisconsin where tax- 
able property values are so low that schools could 
not possibly function if limited to real estate taxes 
raised locally. This means, and rightly so, that 
school support is being accepted as a responsibility 
of everyone; that it is not solely the parents’ re- 
sponsibility or that of the community in which the 
child resides. 

This concept of education may be justified on 
other valid bases which I shall only mention in 
passing. Proportionally, rural America which 
raises, supports, and educates the largest families 
does this on the smaller incomes and on a lower 
tax base. Second, many of the children who grow 
up in rural areas and are educated at public ex- 
pense migrate to villages and cities to settle. We 
cannot say that urban tax dollars spent to educate 
future citizens of those cities are tax dollars un- 
wisely spent. 

The situation boils down to this. The more 
state aid we receive the greater financial share 
urban people have in the education of rural Wis- 
consin. As the proportion of state aid increases, 
thinking city people and city representatives in the 
legislature will begin to look around to discover 
whether their tax dollars are being wisely invested, 
and herein is the ray of hope. Larger school units 
will not develop as the simple result of local initia- 
tive in the communities which will be benefited by 
them, but they will come through legislative en- 
actments which demand that tax monies be in- 
vested wisely and in a way which will be most ef- 
fective. When that time comes, we do not want 
ward schools transplanted into rural areas; we do 
not want city teachers transplanted into rural com- 
munities. What we do ask for is a community 
school not so large that smaller communities will 
lose their identity and not so large that rural edu- 
cation becomes departmentalized, for this is not 
the way rural people proceed. We can never place 
rural education on a mass production, compart- 
mentalized basis and expect to retain our rural 
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tradition, our rural identity and our rural spirit 
of independence which have added so much to the 
life blood of our nation. 

The third significant trend dealing with the cur- 
riculum is one which is having a real effect upon 
our present system of schools. Progressive- 
minded realists in education know that they can- 
not wait for centralization of school functions or 
hope that consolidation will cure all the present 
ills and inequalities of rural education. We are, 
therefore, taking the curriculum as we find it in 
the typical traditional school and working with it 
in the hope that revisions can be brought about to 
make rural education more effective, more prac- 
tical, and within the experiences of boys and girls 
now. A typical rural-school program taken from 
the ‘Course of Study for the Elementary Schools of 
Wisconsin,” published in 1929, reads as follows: 


Time Grade 


8:55 All 
9:10 7&8 
9:25 1 
9:40 2 
9:50 3&4 
10:05 5&6 
1&2 
10:20 8 
10:30 All 
10:45 1&2 


Subject 
Music 
Arithmetic 
Reading 
Reading 
Reading (2/3 year) 
Social Studies (1/3 year) 
Dismissed for play 
Physiology and Hygiene 
Recess (directed play) 
Language (2/3 year) 
Social Studies (1/3 year) 
Language (3/4 year) 
Grammar (1/4 year) 
Arithmetic 
Arithmetic 
Dismissed for play 
History (odd years) 
Civics (even years) 
Noon 
Reading 
Reading (1/2 year) 
Arithmetic (1/2 year) 
Reading 
Language 
Handwriting (3 days) 
Drawing (2 days) 
Geography 
Dismissed for play 
Geography 
Recess (directed play) 
Reading 
Reading (3 days) 
Spelling (2 days) 
Language 
Social Studies (3 days) 
Spelling (2 days) 
Spelling 
Dismissed 
Agriculture (2/3 year) 
Spelling (1/3 year) 


10:55 7&8 
3&4 
5 & 6 
1&4 
7&8 


11:10 
11:30 


11:45 
12:00 All 
1:00 1 
1:10 2 
1:20 
3:35 3&4 
1:45 All 
2:00 5 
2:35 


2:30 
2:40 


3:05 
3:20 


3:35 
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Is there anything wrong with it? We certainly 
can’t say that it is not complete. To the load 
already burdening the rural teacher, let us add a 
ninth grade made legal and possible in the eyes 
of the law by the 1935 Wisconsin legislature. To 
this, add courses in the value of milk and milk 
products and the study of producer and consumer 
co-operatives which the 1935 legislature also 
directs must be studied in Wisconsin schools. 
Now you have a complete picture of the day-by- 
day task facing a typical one-room-school teacher 
after he has come to school at seven o'clock to 
start fire, carry water, sweep the building and ar- 
range the bulletin boards. It is not my object to 
ridicule, but I do want to point out some of the 
real problems facing rural teachers, and I say again 
that many of these rural teachers are doing an ex- 
cellent piece of educational work. 

A question crying for satisfactory and fair solu- 
tion at the present time is the question of certifica- 
tion. A large number of the rural Wisconsin 
teachers are at present trained in county normal 
schools. Most of these schools throughout the 
state have one-year courses upon the completion of 
which the prospective teacher is issued a certificate 


entitling him to teach within the county where 


that certification is made. Fortunately, the trend 
in teacher training is toward a two-year course as a 
minimum. County certification is unfortunate in 
many ways. First, from the standpoint of the 
teacher whom it limits to teaching within one 
county and secondly, it may lead to unfairness by 
superintendents who are interested in local teach- 
ers regardless of ability and who can withhold 
certificates from outsiders. For uniformity in 
certificate and to facilitate general acceptance of 
teachers—certification should be a duty of the 
state superintendent upon recommendation of 
school officials and re-certification should be upon 
the recommendation of the county superintendent 
in whose county that teacher is working, together 
with any other reliable source of information 
available. 

While modern thinking in educational philos- 
ophy frowns on anything that denotes uniformity, 
certain standards should be built co-operatively by 
all institutions engaged in rural training and plans 
should be devised whereby work done in one in- 


(Concluded on page 260) 





The Laboratory Shop of the Small 
Rural High School 


By THOMAS FRANCIS 


PPROXIMATELY seventy per cent of the high 
A schools of the United States have pupil en- 
rollments of one hundred and fifty or less and these 
small high schools are located mostly in the open 
country or in small rural villages. If the function 
of the school is to provide appropriate experiences 
in the life of the student that will lead to adjust- 
ment, growth and change in desirable ways of 
community life, it is reasonable to expect that the 
educational program of the small high school must 
be built around the customs, folkways, and activi- 
ties of the community where it is located. 

Several factors combine to limit the educational 
program of the small high school. In the first 
place, finances are limited so that considerable 
economy is necessary in providing the teaching 
staff and in developing the physical plant. Those 
of us who have had to deal with the administra- 
tion and supervision of the small high school have 
had to learn how to make two plants grow where 
only one grew before. 

We have learned also that many of the popu- 
larized methods and techniques developed in our 
teacher-training institutions and universities for 
the secondary school work all right in the larger 
high schools, but must be considerably adapted and 
changed to meet the needs of the small rural high 
school. In most instances the space available in 
the small high school does not permit the type of 
program which the large secondary school carries 
on. The small high school has broken away from 
the idea that it must blindly imitate the larger high 
school in the development of its physical plant or 
the carrying on of its educational program. In the 
larger high school ample space is provided for 
laboratory work, but in many instances the labora- 
tory for developing the experiences of boys and 
girls in the open country must be found outside 
of the school. As a matter of fact, the small high 
school has come to consider the local community as 
its laboratory. The farm, the dairy, the blacksmith 
shop, the local garage—every institution and ac- 
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tivity within a fair radius of the small high school 
is commandeered for service. 

Keeping in mind that we must provide an effec- 
tive educational program for the small high school 
in terms of the needs of the rural adolescent youth, 
and at the same time realizing that we cannot pro- 
vide the desired number of trained persons for 
the teaching staff, nor the expensive equipment 
ordinarily found in the large city high school, it 
is necessary for the administrator with his local 
school board to plan a physical plant that will 
provide the necessary experiences in the life of the 
rural boy and girl and to build a school program 
which will meet community needs and one that 
can be manned with a minimum teaching staff. 

The laboratory-shop is a very necessary part of 
the physical setup in a small rural high school, for 
it is here that farm boys are taught to do the ordi- 
nary construction and repair work that arises in 
farming. Is is here also that the science con- 
nected with farming can be learned, tested and ap- 
plied, and with such tools and equipment as the 
average farmer may reasonably be expected to 
have. 

A most satisfactory unit for the laboratory-shop 
consists of a large room, approximately 70 feet by 
22 feet with glass window partitions separating 
it into a conference-science section and a general 
shop section. The conference-science section is ap- 
proximately 30 feet long and in addition to its 
adaptation for regular classroom instruction, is 
equipped to carry on experiments in testing that 
might be found necessary in the study of agri- 
culture. On one side of the room are built-in 
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storage cases, built on either side of a sink with 
sloping drain boards. The top of the cases pro- 
vides excellent table surface for all types of experi- 
ments with soils and plants. A working surface 
called the laboratory wall table is also pro- 
vided along the opposite wall and directly under 
the windows. The conference-science section is 
equipped with cases for dairy apparatus, milk-test- 
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without interfering with other classwork. Part 
of the floor space in the general section, approxi- 
mately 12 feet wide, and extending from wall to 
wall, is concreted and comprises the auto me- 
chanics section of the shop. Here is provided 
space for auto mechanics, plumbing, and sheet 
metal work. Space is provided for a blacksmith’s 
anvil and forge and a drill press. Ample wood- 
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KEY TO PLAN 


A—Instructor’s Desk I—Wall Benches, 
B—Two-Student Tables 
C—Laboratory Wall Table 
D-E—Dairy Equipment Cases 
F—Magazine Rack 

G—Jig Saw 

H—Harness Bench 


chine Vise 
J—Double Struck Benches 
K—6” Jointer 
L—16” Bandsaw 


ing machinery, and numerous experimental para- 
phernalia. The room is also fitted with eight to ten 
two-student tables and chairs. These tables be- 
come additional laboratory table surface when 
needed. 

The glass window partition between the shop 
and the conference section may be so constructed 
that it will fold back, thus allowing both sections 
to be used as one for exhibits and community fairs. 
The woodworking and general section resembles 
a general repair shop. Work on machinery and 
the repair of farm tractors can be done in this room 


with Wood- 
working Vises, with One Ma- 


Concrere 


M—Tool Cases RAM P. 


N—Drill Press 

O—Forge 

P—Anvil 

Q—Concrete Mixing Platform 

R—Auto Mechanic, Plumbing & 
Sheet Metal Bench 


working benches are provided and two of these 
benches are of a size that makes it possible for two 
or a group of students to work on a single project. 
The general shop is not only an instruction room 
for day pupils but a room to which the farmers of 
the community will wish to go to get ideas on con- 
struction and the repair of farm implements. 
The laboratory-shop is more satisfactory if it 
can be placed in a separate building, but in most 
small high schools it is planned to become a part 
of the building in which the complete educational 
program is carried on. A very desirable situation 





THE LABORATORY SHOP 


is to have a site for the school building that has 
sufficient slope so that the laboratory-shop may 
occupy a position on the ground floor and on one 
side of the school building. This position gen- 
erally allows for the building of a ramp which can 
run directly into the shop portion of the large 
divided room. At least a 9-foot door (garage 
type) should be provided which will permit the 
passage of farm machinery and large farm 
appliances. 

The equipment of the woodworking and gen- 
eral sections of the laboratory-shop should be of 
the kind that the average farmer would own. An 
expensively equipped shop will defeat in many 
cases the objective sought, namely ‘‘to provide ap- 
propriate experiences in the life of the student 
that will lead to adjustment, growth and change 
in desirable ways of community life.” In our 
opinion, to teach a person to work on machinery 
which we have reason to believe he will never 
have is a waste of time for the student and he will 
need to re-learn the operation when the time comes 
for application in his later program. 

The laboratory-shop of the small high school 
must be made available for the community. For- 


mer students and interested parents should be en- 
couraged and permitted to bring in special work to 
the school shop and repair it at a time designated 


by the instructor. Short courses in such subjects 
as tractor overhauling, machinery repair, and tool 
setting for the adults of the community are possible 
in the laboratory-shop of the small high school. 
Where the full proportions of the laboratory-shop 
in the small high school have been realized, it has 
become a clearinghouse of the farming com- 
munity. The laboratory-shop should be available 
to the community for such services as milk testing, 
testing the fertility of the soil, and experiments 
in establishing the basis upon which the feeding 
of cattle should be done. To the laboratory-shop 
should be presented the problem of determining 
what poultry diseases are rampant in the com- 
munity, what plant diseases are destroying the 
crops. In addition to an experimenting and test- 
ing laboratory for the community, here should be 
accumulated a library of information on every 
phase of the community’s chief industry. Books 
and bulletins should be available and loaned, when 
needed, to the community. Despite its compact- 
ness, the laboratory-shop is the nucleus of a larger 
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laboratory that is covered by the area which the 
school serves and here we believe the small high 
school has a distinct advantage over its city cousin. 
Where the small high school has functioned as it 
should, it has become a distinct center of com- 
munity enterprise for in it students are not only 
prepared for life in the community, but are liv- 
ing community life, making school life a co- 
operative community enterprise and assuring to the 
taxpayer a definite return for his investment in 
education. 

The laboratory-shop has a distinct place in edu- 
cation for it is hard to conceive of a situation aris- 
ing within its walls that does not provoke thought 
and furnish to the student an opportunity “‘to learn 
to do by doing.” A boy who can perform all the 
carpentry tool operations in a workmanlike man- 
ner, who knows lumber, who can figure the cost 
of construction jobs, who knows hardware, who 
knows paint and its application, who knows how 
to work with metals, who knows how to repair 
harness, who knows how to handle concrete, to 
do mechanical drawing, and read blue prints, how 
to repair machinery, who understands the applica- 
tion of power transmission, who can repair the 
plumbing when it breaks down, and who knows 
a thousand and one things that fit him to live 
an independent and virile life in his community— 
such a boy has an enviable advantage in becoming 
the type of citizen that helps to make a great na- 
tion. Such a boy has a distinct advantage over his 
neighbor in the city who has attended a purely aca- 
demic high school and is equipped with a knowl- 
edge of parsing Latin nouns or solving the pons 
asinorum proposition in Euclid. 

The reader has probably realized that a combina- 
tion classroom of the type here described and 
manned by one individual requires the services of 
a very unusual person and having had experience 
in finding such a person we can assure you that 
this is true. The field for men trained to do the 
type of work asked for in the small high-school 
laboratory-shop is a new one and despite the fact 
that in most instances the small high school pays 
small salaries to its teaching force for~this type 
of work, men are in demand and the salaries, be- 
cause of the federal government’s allotment for 
this work, are commensurate with the responsi- 
bility imposed. The person employed as the in- 
structor for the laboratory-shop will be twice 
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blessed by having a rural background before be- 
ginning his training. He should have a fairly 
clear knowledge of the psychology of farm folks. 
Many a failure is credited for what would be 
otherwise called skilled workmanship because he 
had never learned to live with country people. 
The laboratory-shop instructor is employed for 
twelve months in the year. During the school term 
of nine months most of his activities are centered 
in the laboratory-shop, with an occasional trip to 
inspect a project and give counsel to an inquiring 
farmer. During the summer months, however, 
he literally lives with the boys in the fields and 
about the community. Next to principal of the 
small high school, the instructor of the laboratory- 
shop is the most important educational leader in 
the community. As a matter of fact, he is con- 
sulted oftener and makes more contacts than 
anyone connected with the school. Because of 
this, a successful laboratory-shop instructor should 
possess strong qualities of leadership and his suc- 
cess in many communities will be in direct pro- 
portion to the evidence he displays for leadership. 
No position in the public-school system requires 
more of a person than the position of instructor 
in the laboratory-shop. The man for this position 
must know how to teach many, many things and 
he must be able to demonstrate all of them in his 
teaching. 

The laboratory-shop is designed, as all units of 
the small high school must be designed, for multi- 
ple use. The conference-science section may well 
be used to serve as a classroom for other subjects, 
in addition to its specific use for agriculture. Utili- 
zation is measured on the basis of the number of 
pupil stations. The laboratory-shop has been de- 
signed to meet the average requirement of the 
small high school. The idea may be worked out 
for schools with even larger enrollments. 


Modern Trends 


(Concluded from page 256) 


stitution is recognized and accepted by others. 
Rural training institutions are beginning to work 
in the direction of understanding and co-operation 
at the present time. 

There is a movement now on foot to eliminate 
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all eight-month schools in Wisconsin, of which 
there are still many in the poorer communities. 

Turning from rural elementary education to the 
high school, we see the crying need for state sup- 
port of high schools and legislative action in the 
offing working toward that end. With state sup- 
port should come a districting of the entire state 
into high-school areas which will make it possible 
for all children in the state to avail themselves of 
high-school training without getting too far from 
home. 

In summary the three great movements through 
which all others are directly or indirectly affected 
are first, a movement toward the county system of 
education in which a non-partisan board of five or 
seven members is elected from the county at large, 
they being vested with authority to employ a super- 
intendent for an indeterminate term and with him 
work out plans for the county at large; second, en- 
larged school areas within which rural community 
schools are developed and manned by teachers who 
know rural conditions and understand rural 
people; third, a movement toward an integrated 
curriculum in the present one- and two-room 
school. 


Education 


Education is thus of the very warp and woof of 
life itself, a life in which any particular individual 
has indefinitely many and varied connections with 
others, near and far, about him. Life especially 
manifests itself in the creative grappling with situ- 
ations which the world continually puts before us. 
This creative grappling considered in its continual 
effect on us is exactly education. Herein education 
is life itself. Our task as educators is to begin with 
life, to nurse it, to help it to grow, to help it enrich 
itself, always so that more of life may result in the 
person himself and in all whom he touches. There 
is no richness but life itself. 

And the growing life, by its educative effects, 
builds the self that lives. This building is but the 
structural summation of the life process itself. 
Self is but life summed into one pattern. Life is 
but the self alive and active. Education is the 
process of building self by guiding and enriching 
life so that more life ensues. 

WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK. 





Vocational Education in Rural Setting 


By R. W. KRAUSHAAR 


[Pj fundamental considerations in the teaching 
of vocations have undergone some vital 
changes in the past two or three decades. This 
is as it should be. Possibly the next few years will 
bring still more adjustments. The early secondary 
schools, such as the Latin schools and academies, 
offered only traditional courses in the academic 
fields. Even the first of the public high schools in 
America modeled their program of studies along 
the well-entrenched humanistic theories of educa- 
tion. In time, however, educators realized that 
there was a need for more practical teaching. 
Gradually, such courses as agriculture, manual 
training, cooking, and sewing, became high-school 
offerings. 

When the American secondary school is com- 
pared with the European school on the same level, 
one very outstanding contrast appears. More than 
fifty per cent of the high-school age is actually in 
school in this county, whereas in Europe only eight 
to ten per cent attends secondary schools. 

Eighty per cent of the high-school graduates 
in most mid-western states never see the inside 
walls of the institutions of higher learning. We 
have placed emphasis in the scheme of accredita- 
tion upon the fifteen to twenty per cent who con- 
template continuing education in professional, 
technical, and liberal arts institutions. We do 
Have an obligation toward the eighty per cent. 
The need for a change in the philosophy of sec- 
ondary education is rapping at our door. 

This age will go down in history as the “Age 
of Security.” People are fighting for economic 
security in old age. The wheels of civilization 
move slowly, but grind well. History records 
years of struggle to accomplish “‘religious free- 
dom”; the next great movement accomplished 
“political freedom.” This era has for its main 
purpose “‘economic security.’’ For vocational en- 
deavor, such emphasis has a distinct meaning. The 
agricultural regions are the breadbasket of the 
nation. Industry, commerce, business and inter- 
national relations are tied up with the pursuits 
of agriculture. The very foundation of security 
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is grounded in the assurance, not only that sub- 
sistence be provided, but that some of the comforts 
of life be maintained. 

It is true that the standard of living today is not 
comparable with the primitive conditions of the 
pioneers. The old-timers lived in sod houses, log 
cabins, dug-outs, hovels, and shacks. Their sub- 
sistence was primitive; their demands were meager 
and simple; and their mode of living was very 
modest. The machine age had not arrived to over- 
whelm them. Luxuries and comforts were foreign 
to them. In their sound philosophy, they believed 
that by the “sweat of the brow,”’ man should make 
a living. Today, there is a demand for tractors, 
automobiles, radios, and an occasional show. 
People are not satisfied to squat, as was the case 
in the early years of homesteading. People no 
longer are satisfied to hibernate or to isolate 
themselves. 

Civilization has made people interdependent. 
The old methods of harvesting, marketing and 
selling have undergone changes which have made 
possible the exploitation of the farmers. Middle- 
men have been getting rich at the expense of the 
“tiller of the soil’ and the ‘‘rider of the range.” 
When farmers and ranchers cannot make produc- 
tion costs, when overproduction reduces prices, 
when drouth limits production or destroys it, it 
is time to study the future of this important in- 
dustry. Even during these last few difficult years, 
however, some have managed to get ahead. Not 
all farmers have accepted defeat. The agricul- 
ture department of the small school has an op- 
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portunity and an obligation to study these and 
related problems at their source. 

The early settlers and homesteaders planted the 
tree claims, improved the properties, and planned 
for the future. They, in most instances, recog- 
nized the possibilities of developing the land. The 
second generation carried on less vigorously and 
the third generation of prosperity had completely 
lost that fundamental pioneering spirit. This story 
could be termed from shirt sleeves in the first gen- 
eration back to shirt sleeves in the third generation. 
Agriculture will again have a future when the 
people hew out their own homely philosophy of 
the divinity of soil and the dignity of labor. The 
young men of today again must wage the battle 
which made the pioneers immortal, but they may 
do so with science and its contributions at their 
command. 

It is essential that future homemakers be taught 
the physical, biological, hygienic, and sociological 
values and truths of life. Family life and family 
sanctity need to be safeguarded more today than 
a generation ago. A thorough understanding of 
the problems of the home should bring each stu- 
dent to the reality that the home is the backbone of 
the nation. Every possible opportunity to im- 
prove home conditions, to strengthen family ties, 
and to center recreational and social contact around 
the home, must be continued in the homemaking 
training. The mother is the homemaker and the 
very center around whom all activities of the home 
must pivot. The education of future homemakers 
is therefore of vital importance and the teachers of 
homemaking have a splendid opportunity to vital- 
ize their work through co-operative relations with 
the home and use of the home as the laboratory. 
If any course in high school should be an inspira- 
tional one for the girls, it certainly ought to be 
training for future citizenship in assuming the role 
of household manager. 

The school should emphasize practical training 
in the rural areas in terms of the life and circum- 
stances of the homes represented in the school. 
If the families of the community are limited to one- 
dish meals, the Home Economics Class should 
certainly take that into account. We must not 


forget that thousands of the United States citizens 
have the meager income of $17.00 to $50.00 per 
month upon which to feed, clothe, and shelter a 
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family. Some families have the skillet and the 
kettle as the only utensils for stove use. Soup, 
cereal, mush, hash, pancakes, gruel, slumgullion, 
gravy, omelet, and other one-dish meals are com- 
mon in many families. Home and family should 
be strengthened and emphasized as the very 
anchorage of government itself. 

Every boy or girl desires to create something. It 
is frequently the routine of the home which over- 
whelms the homemakers. The eternal washing 
and drying of dishes and the family washing and 
ironing are sometimes considered drugery. How 
can the home be made more beautiful? How can 
inexpensive changes be made in the arrangement 
of home facilities? Those who plan new homes 
must study the feasibility of making the whole 
house plan complete for efficient management at 
low costs. Especially in the arrangement of 
kitchens can great improvement be made in the 
average home. The business of planning and pre- 
paring for a home should challenge any young 
girl. Thus does the small school offer practical 
and stimulating opportunity for a type of instruc- 
tion vital to the community. 

The average small school cannot well afford to 
equip expensive shops to offer manual arts, me- 
chanical drawing, electrical courses, industrial arts, 
printing, forging, and general shop. It is essential 
that only a limited number of subject offerings be 
carried on. However, one of the greatest calam- 
ities in America today is the lack of skilled and 
trained labor in our average small towns. The 
average small-town plumber or auto mechanic, etc., 
has had very little actual apprenticeship training 
for his trade. Occasionally there is discovered in 
the community an able baker, mechanic, or candle- 
stick-maker. Some of these are public-spirited 
men and women capable of training desirable 
young men or women in the preliminary proce- 
dures of their trade. The secondary school of to- 
day must bring the classroom closer to the shop, 
the kitchen, and the small-town business estab- 
lishment. Community talent, when utilized, will 
beget a more wholesome community public rela- 
tions program. 

America needs more good wholesome citizens 
who are consecrated to the task of doing well a 
job whether it be on the farm, in the work shop, 
or in a professional capacity. 








Supervision in Small Schools 


By A. WINFIELD TRAINOR 


UPERVISION of teaching in small schools aims 
S at growth in service; growth of the superin- 
tendent, growth of the principal, and growth of 
the teacher to the end that there may be a scholarly 
atmosphere developed in the school and the com- 
munity, and that children may be happy and suc- 
cessful in their living under wise teacher guidance 
and leadership. 

Colleges and normal schools cannot prepare 
teachers and principals for their work; to hold that 
they can do so, is fundamentally wrong. They can 
merely orient them in their profession and start 
them on their careers. At best, pre-service educa- 
tion and training can only be orientation into a 
few of the many activities that enter into the prob- 
lem of stimulating growth and development of 
children. The real growth of the teacher's power 
to lead, to guide, and to stimulate comes only 
through actual experience with children; and it is 
the function of supervision to supply the guidance 
and the leadership necessary to stimulate this es- 
sential growth of teachers in service and to see 
that such growth takes the right direction. It has 
been said that good teaching is leadership in learn- 
ing; and that the essence of good teaching is guid- 
ance. Supervision should assist superintendents, 
principals, and teachers to develop ability for 
leadership and guidance in learning, to the end 
that the great objective of public education—Good 
Citizenship—may be fully realized. Vision, in- 
spiration, and enthusiasm in superintendents, in 
principals, and in teachers, should be stimulated 
to the end that children may have the joy of expe- 
riencing life which is illuminated under wise 
teacher guidance and leadership. Such is the basis 
for a school without failure—a school that cares 
for the needs of all who come within its charge. 

We live in a changing economic, social and po- 
litical world as well as in an educational world of 
changing conceptions of what the school must do 
for our children. This reflects itself in the school 
and in the teacher’s work in the form of new prob- 
lems of adjustment. Supervision undertakes to 
assist principals and teachers to see these new 


* A. Winfield Trainor is District Superintend- 
ent of Schools in the Fourth District of Lewis 
County, West Leyden, N. Y., a position which 
he has held continuously since 1912. He is 
a graduate (1912) of Union University 
(Schenectady) and received the Master's de- 
gree (1932) at Cornell University, where he 
became a member of Phi Delta Kappa in 
1924. 


problems in proper perspective and to adjust them 
in harmony with the living of children in a present- 
day American democratic society. 

Teachers are inclined to teach as they were 
taught when they were in school rather than to 
teach as they are presumed to have been prepared 
to teach. Teachers have long been accustomed to 
follow in their instruction rather rigid patterns of 
drill and memory development. Success or failure 
has been determined largely by strength of memory 
rather than by understanding and ability to cope 
with practical everyday problems. It is the func- 
tion of supervision to set up situations in appropri- 
ate form so that through group co-operation, guid- 
ance, and leadership, superintendents, principals, 
and teachers may be stimulated and helped (1) 
to understand the significance of these new prob- 
lems, changing methods, and the basic philosophy 
on which they are founded; (2) to explain their 
meaning to parents and the community; (3) to 
become educators rather than to be simply subject 
or classroom teachers; and (4) to select the es- 
sentials of the old, the best of the new, and to inte- 
grate and harmonize both the old and the new into 
a modern, dynamic program of education fitted to 
the needs of children here, now, today. 

Through creative supervision, teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents gain power and under- 
standing in building a forceful, democratic philos- 
ophy of education to guide them in their practices; 
they learn to work co-operatively as a body of a 
school, or a whole supervisory district consisting 
of several schools. Teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators come together from time to time for 
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the purpose of working on common problems of 
the school and community; for discussing broad 
educational problems and educational books; for 
attacking problems of curriculum revision; or for 
planning educational experiments and for reports 
on the same when completed. In this way, the 
experience of each is enriched by the experience of 
the others and teaching takes on new meaning, new 
vitality, and new power. 

Teachers, principals, and superintendents in the 
rural communities having small schools are begin- 
ning to work together on such a cooperative plan 
as indicated above. In some places, each year, a 
central problem with several subordinate related 
problems bearing on the program of the school or 
a group of schools is selected as a supervisory proj- 
ect for study, discussion, experimentation and re- 
port. The district superintendent with the help 
of the principals and the teachers sets up the plan 
as a supervisory project and outlines the procedures 
for the entire year. The project is set up in rela- 
tion to all levels of work in the schools affected, 
both elementary and secondary. In one case, six 
groups of teachers from six different groups of 
schools are so organized for group co-operation, 
and a principal in each group acts as group leader. 
Monthly group meetings are held for discussion of 
books bearing on the problems, for exchange of 
ideas and experiences, for reports of progress made 
in experimentation, for exhibits of work accom- 
plished, and for suggestions for further advance. 

At the end of the year, an exhibit of work of 
all of the schools of all of the six groups is held 
at a central point, and final reports of results 
achieved are submitted by teachers and principals. 
In this way the whole group has been stimulated 
to improvement in service in their own teach- 
ing situation and for the benefit of their children 
and their community. They have learned to co- 
operate as a group in building the philosophy on 
which their own school practices are based. 

During the last seven years a group of prin- 
cipals and teachers from an entire supervisory dis- 
trict, together with their superintendent, working 
co-operatively, have carried through a series of 
supervisory projects each consisting of a central 
theme or topic together with some twenty to forty 
subordinate related topics or problems set up for 
study, discussion, experimentation, or solution in 
actual teaching situations in their own school or 
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system. These projects were as follows: 1931- 
1932, unit teaching with the child as the center 
of attention; 1932-1933, pupil guidance and de- 
velopment with particular bearing upon person- 
ality or character; 1933-1934, providing for indi- 
vidual differences and needs of pupils; 1934-1935, 
preparing children for happy and useful living in 
a changing world; 1935-1936, putting into prac- 
tice a new conception of education by the modern 
rural principal and his teachers; 1936-1937, assist- 
ing the small six-year elementary and the small 
six-year secondary school to better perform its 
work. The year’s program with the supervisory 
project is set up at a fall conference of all teachers 
and principals with their superintendent, working 
in co-operation with specialists, from the State 
Education Department and from universities and 
normal schools, selected by the superintendent to 
help with the special problems involved in the 
project. Such co-operative activity and creative 
supervision help to supply and develop necessary 
leadership and guidance from within the group 
for the stimulation of growth in service of prin- 
cipals, superintendent, and teachers on all levels. 
This results in an atmosphere of educational ac- 
tivity which stimulates scholarly effort and mag- 
nifies the teacher as a leader and a guide whose 
function is to arouse and to inspire, rather than to 
coerce and to restrict. This results in schools 
which supply a better place for children’s living, 
schools where teachers and children are happy in 
sharing the joy of accomplishment and success. 

The new conception of learning holds that the 
child has many varying mental traits capable of 
development and that he has diversified possibili- 
ties of conduct. The teacher’s function is not so 
much to load the child’s mind with facts as it is 
to fit him to perform the various activities that 
assist him to adjust himself to effective individual 
and social living, and to develop a civic conscious- 
ness. This means that the teacher must not only 
teach well the traditional subjects of the curricu- 
lum and give the necessary drill, but that he must 
also be able to promote the development of proper 
abilities, attitudes, and habits in the children under 
his care. To do this requires more than ordinary 
class, grade, or subject teachers. It requires edu- 
cators, and in order to be educators, teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents must continually grow 
while in service. 











It Can't Happen in a Large School 


By WILLIS STORK 


This couldn’t happen in a large school .. . 
Taking lunch to school with me was a new expe- 
rience, along with many others, incident to the be- 
ginning of my tenure as a rural schoolmaster. As 
my childhood fondness for milk had continued 
into my youth, I persuaded my landlady to include 
a pint fruit-jar of milk with the rest of my lunch. 
As the students came to school and placed their 
dinner pails in the corner of the cloakroom, I 
heard many derogatory quips in regard to the en- 
rollment of a baby or a calf in the school. At noon, 
when they observed that it was the teacher that 
had the bottle of milk, the disparaging remarks 
were supplemented by sly smiles and winks among 
the boys. In a rather superior way, they opened 
their own fruit-jars or thermos bottles and poured 
forth murky and nearly-cold coffee into their cups. 
Nothing was said about the relative merits of cof- 
fee and milk but after a few weeks one after an- 
other of the boys started to bring a jar of milk for 
his noon lunch. At the end of the year every boy 
in the school was toting a container of milk to 
school along with his dinner bucket. 

This couldn’t happen in a large school . . . 
With the process of consuming the contents of our 
dinner pails requiring little more than ten or fif- 
teen minutes, the rest of the noon hour proved to 
be a most glorious time of socialization for us 
boys (and sometimes the girls, too). I first won 
their interest by what I knew about baseball. I 
was the first man-teacher the district had ever 
hired, so there existed a feeling of intimidation 
caused by the fact that they were to be handled by 
aman (they supposed him to be about 22, but, in 
reality, he was only 18, a majority of only a year or 
so over some of the older students). But the base- 
ball knowledge won them. When I showed them 
why they must throw overhand when returning the 
ball from the outfield, how to field and throw a 
batted ground ball in one motion, how to improve 
their stance in the batter’s box, they were more 
willing to listen when I explained in the classroom 
why they should say ‘““Whom did you see?”’ instead 
of saying ‘‘Who did you see?” 


* Willis Stork is Principal of the High School 
in West Point, Nebraska. He is a graduate 
(1933) of the University of Nebraska, where 
he also received the Master's degree (1935). 
This article is based upon two years of teach- 
ing in a rural two-teacher, ten-grade school. 


This couldn’t happen in a large school . . . 
For weeks at a time in the winter the weather was 
so fierce that we couldn’t get outdoors to play, so 
we devised many things to occupy our time. One 
day I brought a wire puzzle to school, and im- 
mediately the fad was on. The next day wire, 
nails, and tools were brought forth in generous 
amounts. Puzzles were made, and then wood 
block puzzles supplanted the interest in wire puz- 
zles and we had an epidemic of chisels, knives, and 
shavings. A Sam Lloyd puzzle book provoked 
more reasoning for a week or so than a semester 
of geometry would have. Remembering their 
adeptness at whittling block puzzles, I suggested 
one noon that the following day each one of them 
bring a bar of laundry soap to school. I think there 
was some apprehension among them that they had 
been guilty of ablutionary neglect. The following 
day with the use of pocket knives and a bit of 
guidance an interesting array of elephants, turtles, 
men, and other subjects were produced. After a 
bit of practice one of the boys produced a piece of 
soap-sculpture that won a first prize in an Ivory 
Soap contest in which art students from a large 
high school constituted the bulk of the contestants. 

This couldn’t happen in a large school . . . 
In the spring of the year in connection with a study 
of agriculture, the class decided to make a couple 
of hotbeds on the south side of the schoolhouse. 
The boys brought shovels and some tools with 
which to make the frames. Manure was found 
(too) plentifully in the school barn and several 
storm windows were lent by a neighbor. The hot- 
beds had the genuine interest of every person in 
school. The students found ready sale for their 
tomato and sweet potato plants. They bought 
four small juniper trees for the school grounds 
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with the funds. Incidentally, for a week or so 
everyone had lettuce for their sandwiches. The 
girls in the class made some rag-doll testers for 
seedcorn, while the boys solicited every farmer in 
the district for a fair sample of the corn he intended 
to use that spring as seed' The tests were com- 
pleted and the farmers accepted the results as be- 
ing authentic and followed them in selecting their 
seedcorn. 

This couldn’t happen in a large school .. . 
When I registered my certificate with the county 
superintendent, she remarked that I was the first 
man to teach in a rural school in Madison County 
in ten years. Last year there were five men in the 
rural schools; four of whom were former students 
in my classes in the rural school where I had been 
the first man-teacher in the history of the school. 
There probably is some connection between the 
above facts. I feel that several of these boys would 
have returned to the farm without a thought of 
going to teachers college had I not shown them 
that it wasn’t unbecoming for a man to teach 
school. 

This couldn’t happen in a large school .. . 
I had had only two years of college education be- 
fore going to this school, but that had been enough 
for me to become thoroughly acquainted with its 
great by-product, the bull-session. Through my 
participation in these sessions in the wee hours of 
the night in college dormitories and fraternities, I 
had recognized an intrinsic value in these informal 
discussions. At recess time, at noon, and after 
school, as we gathered around my desk or lay on 
the grass in the shade of the big cottonwood, I 
would institute and guide a session. We discussed 
war, the advantages and disadvantages of farming, 
universities, chain stores, this big school game of 
“football,” music, story books, pure-bred_live- 
stock, travel, why Western cowboy shows aren’t 
the best type of movies, and countless other things. 
Many of the sessions were most revealing and 
enlightening, and as for contributions from these 
youngsters, many were on a par with, if not bet- 
ter than most collegiate offerings in similar 
discussions. 

This couldn’t happen in a large school . . . 
In our civics class the project was to make a scrap- 
book of contemporary government. Students out- 
side of the class were envious, and finally came to 
me and wanted to know if they couldn’t make 
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some kind of a scrapbook. Inasmuch as we were 
cutting up papers for one thing, why not for the 
use of the other parts of the paper? So the various 
students selected their subjects and scrapbooks of 
all kinds appeared. Some made European scrap- 
books, others were on authors, or kitchens, or on 
personalities, or aviation. In fact at that time I 
got the “bug” and I now have a collection of some 
ten or twelve scrapbooks, which I wouldn’t part 
with for a goodly sum. 

This couldn’t happen in a large school... 
During the entire school year the teacher of the 
rural school is besieged with requests of the young- 
sters to come home and stay all night with them. 
Especially is this true toward the close of the school 
year. It is then that one really learns to know his 
student and why he is what he is. If one gets up 
at six in the morning and goes out to “help” do 
the chores, one can learn much about a boy. No 
matter how intimate you may be with the lad at 
school, you will learn new things as you sit on 
the barn doorsill and visit with him as he milks 
six or seven cows. In the two-mile walk to school 
he'll give you a nature lesson that causes you to 
admire human nature as revealed by the ingenious- 
ness of this country boy. 

By these few random specific examples, I have 
tried to show that a small school may have a 
program of opportunities for rich, helpful expe- 
riences, that it isn’t necessarily narrow, formal and 
academic, that it has a realistic health program, and 
that opportunities may be brought in for industrial 
or practical arts. 

It may be inferred from the examples cited that 
our school was based on the principle of ‘‘all play, 
and no work.” I offer the following facts as they 
stand to be interpreted as the reader thinks best: 

In a standard English test given to the students 
in the five rural high schools in Madison County, 
our median was the highest in both the fall and 
spring tests. First and second individual places 
were won each time by our students. 

More than the twenty-five per cent (which you 
have allotted) of our students continued their 
high-school career to go on to college, where they 
made above-average records. 

I know the students enjoyed going to school 
those two years, and if they enjoy going to school, 
I am of the belief that they are in the right frame 
of mind to learn. 








Selling Education to the Community 
—A Case History 


By CHARLES G. REIGNER 


[ Is a truism to say that the effective administra- 
tion of a public school system rests, in the last 
analysis, on the intelligent understanding and ef- 
fective co-operation of the community of which it 
is a part. How to secure that understanding and 
that co-operation is one of the continuing problems 
of the thoughtful administrator. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to outline cer- 
tain aspects of a co-ordinated plan for enlisting and 
maintaining continuous public interest in a large 
public-school system—a plan which, in my judg- 
ment, is a practical exemplification of that prin- 
ciple of educational Jeadership to which Phi Delta 
Kappans are pledged. The activities which I shall 
attempt to describe here were initiated and are be- 
ing carried forward by the Board of School Com- 
missioners of Baltimore. The administration of 
those activities is under the direction of Dr. David 
E. Weglein, Superintendent of Schools. Dr. Weg- 
lein is a member of Alpha Rho Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa. He has been the Sponsor of the 
Chapter since its organization. Two of the Assist- 
ant Superintendents—Dr. J. Carey Taylor and Mr. 
Charles F. Willis—are charter members of Alpha 
Rho. More than a score of the remaining mem- 
bers of the Chapter are also members of the ad- 
ministrative and teaching staff of the Baltimore 
public schools. 

In the first year or two of the present decade 
the repercussions of the depression began to make 
themselves felt in Baltimore as elsewhere. The 
budget for the public schools was greatly curtailed. 
Our distinguished fellow-townsman, Mr. Henry 
Mencken, proceeded to “burn up” his typewriter 
in the production of vitriolic articles for the edi- 
torial page of the Baltimore Sun. Public educa- 
tion and “the pedagogues’”’ were subjected to an 
acid bath. ‘Fads and frills’ were duly “‘exposed”’ 
in Mr. Mencken’s inimitable style. I think I ought 
to say, parenthetically, that such fulminations pro- 
vided me with one more example of what I hold to 
be a fundamental law of human nature: Human 


* Charles G. Reigner was initiated into Xi 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa in 1915, at which 
time he was a teacher in one of the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) High Schools. In 1932, when Alpha 
Rho Chapter was organized at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, he transferred his member- 
ship to that Chapter. For the past eleven 
years Mr. Reigner has been President of The 
H. M. Rowe Company, publishers. 


beings are so constituted that they are subcon- 
sciously “agin” anything of which they know little 
or nothing. The most pertinent question to ask 
any “critic’’ of public education is to inquire when 
he was last in a public-school building! 

In March, 1933, the Board of School Commis- 
sioners undertook to do something concrete about 
the situation. It “decided to ask a committee of 
75 representative citizens of Baltimore to act as an 
advisory committee to the Board in dealing with 
the question of meeting the financial problem now 
facing the public schools.” Anyone who knows 
the life of Baltimore and who scans the list of the 
names of the men and women who consented to 
serve on this citizens’ advisory committee recog- 
nizes at once that these people are thoroughly rep- 
resentative of the business, professional, and cul- 
tural interests of the city. 

In April of that year the members of the Com- 
mittee met and were addressed by the President of 
the Board of School Commissioners. ‘““The Board,” 
he said, “might have asked the advice of educa- 
tional experts, but the question has broad aspects 
— it affects the community as a whole—and, there- 
fore, the Board has preferred to enlist the assistance 
of representative citizens and taxpayers of Balti- 
more, who are themselves directly concerned.” 

Dr. Weglein and his administrative assistants 
had prepared a pamphlet which set out the perti- 
nent facts about the organization of the Depart- 
ment of Education, the growth in the school popu- 
lation, the growth in the teaching staff, the growth 
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of the school plant, and the cost of the schools, to- 
gether with financial statistics about the operation 
of the various aspects of the municipal government. 
Copies of the pamphlet were put into the hands of 
the members of the Committee. 

The men and women who constituted the ad- 
visory committee were then assigned individually 
to eleven sub-committees. In making the sub- 
committee assignments, the interests and activities 
of the members were taken into account. The sub- 
committees were assigned to study the following 
aspects of the Baltimore schools, which had been 
subjected to criticism: 

Art; Home Economics; Music; Industrial Arts; 
Vocational Education; Health Education and Phys- 
ical Education; Statistics, Measurement, and Re- 
search; Business Department; Elementary, Junior 
High, and Senior High Schools; Special Education; 
and Colored Schools. 

At the meeting already referred to, the President 
of the Board further explained to the committee 
the steps that had already been taken to meet cur- 
rent criticisms of the business conduct of the 
schools. For 1933 the budget had been set at $8,- 
150,000—in round numbers. That amount rep- 
resented a decrease of approximately $2,300,000 
from the budget for 1931. In the same period of 
two years, the number of pupils increased by about 
6,000. Furthermore, the appropriation for 1933 
was practically the same as that for 1927, but in 
the interim there had been an increase of approxi- 
mately 10,400 pupils. 

It is not particularly pertinent to this discussion 
to detail the steps which were taken to decrease 
school expenditures. In any school system, the 
cost of salaries represents the largest single item of 
expenditure. The members of the teaching and 
administrative staff made a contribution of 10 per 
cent of their salaries. Some 260 substitute teachers 
were dropped, and the size of classes was increased. 
Other retrenchments were made. A further de- 
crease, in the school appropriation appeared im- 
minent. “If further reductions are to be made in 
school expenditures,” said the President of the 
Board to the members of the advisory committee, 
“how can such curtailment be effected with the 
least possible impairment of educational efficiency? 
This is the problem concerning which the School 
Board is asking your advice.” 

During April and May of 1933 the eleven sub- 
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committees visited the schools and were supplied 
with pertinent data by members of the educational 
staff. Each committee prepared a report. Those 
reports were, in turn, submitted to a Reviewing 
Committee composed of representatives of all the 
sub-committees. 

I have here a copy of the “Summary Report of 
the Reviewing Committee, including Sub-commit- 
tee Reports,” issued in July, 1933, by the Depart- 
ment of Education of Baltimore. It is a document 
which, for human interest and for the results which 
it achieved, equals anything in the literature of 
American education in action. The reports of the 
sub-committees bear evidence on every page of 
what can be expected when the trained intelligence 
of competent laymen is brought to bear on the ac- 
tivities of a modern school system. 

Every member of Phi Delta Kappa could study 
the reports of these sub-committees with profit to 
himself. All I can do here is to present quotations 
from the report of the Reviewing Committee. 

“In the case of those subjects which are of a 
more special or technical character,” the report 
reads, ‘there have been included among the mem- 
bers of such sub-committees representatives of the 
Citizens’ Committee who have special knowledge 
of the subjects to be considered. The reports of 
some of these sub-committees include recommen- 
dations and suggestions which should be of value 
to your Board and the Department of Education in 
the effective and economical administration” of 
those activities. 

“With one exception,” we read further, “the 
reports of the eleven sub-committees are unani- 
mous.” The Reviewing Committee then sums up 
its conclusions as follows: 

“No Evidence of Waste . . . the public school 
affairs of the City are being well and intelligently 
administered. 

“Efficiency of Administration and Staff... 
the administration and operation of the schools 
have been brought to a relatively high state of ef- 
ficiency and good management . . . great prog- 
ress has been made since the Strayer Survey in 
1920. 

“No Excessive Overhead . . . this part of the 
system has already been cut too far in carrying out 
the reductions which have been made in the last 
two years . . . it is absolutely essential for proper 
supervision and direction that there should be an 
adequate number of higher officials charged with 
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the duty of co-ordinating the work of the teachers 

. collecting and organizing statistics . . . and 
performing those functions which in any large 
business would be discharged by similar officials. 

“No Excessive Expenditures on Special Subjects 
. . . the reports of the sub-committees agree in 
finding that the special subject covered by each of 
them is a highly advisable and necessary part of 
public-school education, and that the cost thereof 
is but a very small part of the total amount ex- 
pended forthe . . . public-school system . . . if 
these subjects were abolished, teachers would still 
be needed to instruct the pupils during the same 
time which is now devoted to the teaching of these 
special subjects. 

“Basic Subjects Not Neglected for Special Sub- 
jects . . . the addition of these subjects has not 
operated to prejudice the thoroughness of the 
teaching of those subjects which are commonly 
regarded as the more fundamental ones. 

“Cost of Supplies . . . has been heavily cut 

. such reduction inevitably leads to a situation 
commonly called deferred maintenance, by which 
the amount required in succeeding years is in- 
creased. . . . 

“Increase in Costs of Public Schools .. . it 
should be remembered what the condition of the 
public-school buildings was (in 1920) . . . the 
total amount of existing City indebtedness which 
was incurred for schools is only about fourteen per 
cent of the total funded debt of the City . . . the 
increase in the number of students in the public 
schools has amounted to nearly three thousand a 
year. . . . In the senior high schools the enroll- 
ment has almost doubled since 1921, and has 
trebled since that date in the junior high schools 

. itis impossible to accomplish any economy by 
limiting the number of pupils. 

“On the whole, the increased expense due to the 
increasing number of pupils cannot be controlled. 
... There is a limit to the size of the class which 
any teacher can efficiently instruct. . . . Increase 
in the number of students necessarily requires a 
corresponding increase in the number of teachers 

. Salaries of the teaching force and other offi- 
cials and employees of the Board were lower in 
Baltimore City than in any other city of equal or 
greater size . . . salaries are already as low as they 
should be if the efficiency of the schools is to be 
maintained at anything like its present level . . . 
this Committee suggests that any action (looking 
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to a further reduction in the appropriation for pub- 
lic schools) should be preceded by a general survey 
of all salaries and other expenditures in the differ- 
ent municipal departments, so that the school sys- 
tem will not be singled out for drastic reductions, 
when it is only one of the several departments of 
the City Administration.” 

Anyone who is at all acquainted with the cur- 
rents of thought in Baltimore knows that this Re- 
port has had a marked and positive effect in increas- 
ing public interest in education and in strengthen- 
ing its position. On this subject I can speak with 
the utmost freedom. I was not a member of the 
Committee—nor was I associated with it in any 
way—officially or otherwise. 

The next step in this co-ordinated program of 
“Selling Education to the Community” was the 
organization of regional meetings. The city has 
been divided into six districts. In each district, 
meetings for parents are held in a school audito- 
rium. Motion pictures of school activities are 
shown, with running comment by a specialist in 
each activity. Each meeting is opened by brief ad- 
dresses by the Superintendent of Schools and by a 
member of the Board of School Commissioners. 

The programs for each year have been organ- 
ized around specific types of school activities. The 
1935-1936 series, for example, revolved around 
Evening School Education, Special Education, Mu- 
sic Education, and Art Education. Beautifully 
printed booklets are distributed. Those booklets 
contain a minimum of text matter, with many pic- 
tures showing the pupils actually at work. 

The Baltimore program of keeping citizens and 
taxpayers ‘‘sold” on public education also includes 
school broadcasts and the publication of a Bulletin, 
which is now in its thirteenth year. It is issued 
from four to eight times a year, and is mailed free 
to parents and teachers. Parent-teachers’ associa- 
tions are actively and continuously at work, and 
play an important part in the never-ending work of 
keeping the public informed of what goes on in 
the schools. 

“We are busy in a work,’ Phi Delta Kappa says 
to its initiates, ‘whose contributions to society are 
vital and genuine.” We are enjoined to ‘avoid 
the life and actions of a recluse.” In this little case 
history I have endeavored—inadequately, I know 
—to provide a footnote, so to speak, to the book 
which Phi Delta Kappa in Action is writing day 
by day. 












The Small School—A Bibliography 


By MERLE A. STONEMAN in Collaboration with KNUTE O. BROADY 


and EARL T. PLATT 


The following selected bibliography with annota- 
tions was prepared for THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN at 
the request of the editor. It is intended to serve as a 
helpful guide to the student of the unique problems 
of The Small School and as a source of information 
for the administrator, supervisor, or teacher in the 
small community. While it is extended to include 
many comparatively short articles in educational peri- 
odicals, and the major phases of the administrative and 
supervisory problems, it is not presented as an exhaus- 
tive bibliography. We trust that it may serve as the 
stimulus to further search for sources and to further 
writing upon the subject in general as well as upon the 
separate problems in particular. 

In some instances, the articles in this issue of THE 
Put DELTA KAPPAN seem to duplicate the contribu- 
tions which are included in the bibliography and, in 
other instances, they supplement that which has. been 
written heretofore. Certainly, for use apart from this 
setting in the Journal, the contributions within this is- 
sue of the Journal should be added to the bibliography. 
—EbITor. 

I. GENERAL REFERENCES 
Books, BULLETINS, AND MONOGRAPHS 


Broady, Knute O., Platt, Earl T., and Moomey, Dean. The 
Chester Six-Year High School. Educational Monograph 
No. 7, Publication No. 111. Lincoln, Nebraska: Exten- 
sion Division, University of Nebraska, April, 1935. Pp. 
84. 

This monograph relates the story of how a small 
typical four-year high school was reorganized into a 
six-year high school with a modern secondary-school 
program. The new program in this high school of 
approximately 120 pupils and seven teachers includes, 
in addition to the traditional subjects found in all 
small schools, health activities and physical education 
for both boys and girls, individual remedial training 
in tool subjects wherever necessary, an enriched cur- 
riculum including art, music (individual piano lessons 
for several grades), general shop, home economics, 
and numerous special courses in vocational training or 
along lines of students’ special interests and abilities. 
The new program was developed with the needs of 
the community and of the individual pupils in mind. 
The unique feature of this school lies in the fact that 
it has achieved to an unusual degree the seven cardi- 


* Merle A. Stoneman is Graduate Assistant in 
The Department of School Administration, 
University of Nebraska. He is a graduate 
(1927) of Central College and received the 
Master's degree (1934) at the University of 
Nebraska where he became a member of Phi 
Delta Kap pain 1936. 


Knute O. Broady is Professor of School Admin- 
istration in The University of Nebraska. He is 
a graduate (1920) of Washburn College, re- 
ceived the Master's degree (1927) at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and was granted the Ph.D. 
(1930) at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. He became a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa at The University of Chicago in 1924. 


Earl T. Platt is Assistant Director of University 
Extension and Instructor in School Adminis- 
tration, University of Nebraska. He is a grad- 
uate (1926) of Baker University and received 
the Master's degree (1930) at The University 
of Nebraska where he became a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa in 1929. 


nal principles of secondary education ; it has done so in 
a rural community with a small teaching staff and for 
an outlay no greater than was required to operate the 
former inadequate program. In the main, supervised 
correspondence study, scientific alternation of classes, 
combination of classes, and enrichment within sub- 
jects were the chief tools used to broaden the sec- 
ondary offerings. The monograph closes with an ap- 
praisal of the new program and with suggestions for 
adapting the program instituted by Chester to the 
needs of other small communities. 


Caswell, Hollis L. Program Making in Small Elementary 
Schools. Field Studies No. 1, Division of Surveys and 
Field Studies. Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1933. Pp. 78. 

A study of the problems met in the small elementary 
school relative to program making. The study is of 
value because: (1) it presents material necessary for 
making daily programs for elementary schools which 
heretofore has been available only from several sep- 
arate sources; (2) it shows how to make a daily pro- 
gram for schools irrespective of their size, and accord- 
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ing to the most objective procedure now available; 
and (3) it presents an objective method for distribut- 
ing available teaching time in an equitable manner 
when combinations and alternations of subjects are 
used. Topics considered in detail are: (1) the qual- 
ities of a good program; (2) the standards of time 
allotment; (3) classes by grades or combinations of 
grades; (4) distribution of instructional time to 
classes; and (5) the setting up of the daily program. 

Several suggested programs to fit varying situations 

are included. 

Cyr, Frank W. (ed.). “Economical Enrichment of the 
Small Secondary-School Curriculum,” Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Rural Education of the National Education 
Association. Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association, February, 1934. Pp. 94. 

Suggests means whereby the small secondary school 
can provide the enriched curriculum necessary to pre- 
pare for living in a rapidly changing world, and how 
this may be done on a limited budget. The present 
meager curriculum and high per-pupil cost of the small 
high school are due, in large measure, to its blind 
imitation of successful large schools. The degree to 
which the small secondary school can economically 
enrich its curriculum will depend largely on the ex- 
tent to which it abandons blind imitation of larger 
schools and develops those methods and technics most 
likely to make possible a realization of the purposes of 
secondary education in small schools. Special meth- 
ods adapted to the needs of small schools have been 
devised, and a number of them are discussed in detail 
in this bulletin. Those discussed are: (1) alternation 
of classes; (2) circuit and part-time teachers; (3) in- 
dividual instruction; (4) supervised correspondence 
study; (5) laboratory-shop programs; (6) guidance; 
(7) vocational training; and (8) the radio. One part 
of the bulletin is devoted to a consideration of the re- 
organization of the school, with the following pos- 
sibilities discussed and their fields of usefulness 
pointed out: (1) the six-year secondary school, (2) 
the central rural school district, and (3) cooperative 
high school areas. 

Ferriss, Emery N., Gaumnitz, W. H., and Brammell, P. Roy. 
The Smaller Secondary Schools. United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 
Monograph No. 6, 1932. Pp. viii + 236. 

Presents the findings of a thorough and intensive 
survey of the smaller secondary schools of the United 
States. The points of view from which these schools 
were studied are:(1) general organization and admin- 
istration; (2) the administrative and teaching staff; 
(3) school grounds, buildings, and equipment; (4) 
the curriculum; (5) methods of instruction; (6) 
supervision of instruction and professional growth of 
teachers; (7) the extracurriculum and related activi- 


ties; (8) pupil accounting and guidance; and (9) 
extended service and community relations. Data are 
tabulated with reference to two groups of schools: the 
selected schools and the unselected. Virtually all the 
tangible objective means employed show that the 
smaller the school, the less effective its general organi- 
zation and administration. The tenure of principals 
and teachers is found to be generally unsatisfactory, 
and a disproportionate number receive unreasonably 
low salaries. The size of the school is the most im- 
portant factor in determining what the school has in 
regard to grounds, buildings, and equipment. In the 
main, the curriculum of the smaller secondary school 
has remained relatively constant, though there are 
indications of a trend toward a more modern curricu- 
lum, both of a practical nature and of an appreciation 
type. In general, the smaller the school, the less is 
offered in the extracurriculum and related activities. 
The evidence reveals that much needs to be done to 
improve pupil accounting in the smaller secondary 
schools, while the development of adequate guidance 
programs is another significant problem. The selected 
schools show a consistent superiority over. the un- 
selected schools, which implies that the unselected 
schools can be expected to improve at least to the 
level of the selected ones. Another conclusion is that 
size is a more important factor than selection in making 
for constructive differences among small schools, and 
that the very small schools should, therefore, be kept 
to as small a number as possible. 


Gaumnitz, Walter H. The Smallness of America’s Rural 
High Schools. Washington: United States Government 
Printing Office, No. 13, 1930. Pp. vi + 78. 

Presents the data secured and the conclusions drawn 
as the result of a study made of village and rural 
schools by the United States Office of Education for the 
school year 1925-26. The small high school, as an 
educational problem, was found to be limited almost 
entirely to the rural and small population centers. The 
rural high school enrolling more than 200 pupils was 
relatively rare. Because of the low pupil-teacher ratio 
and the fact that teachers’ salaries constitute the major 
item of expense, it is apparent that the per capita cost 
is a good deal higher in the smaller rural high schools 
than in the larger schools. Data are presented showing 
the variations between the pupil-teacher ratios of dif- 
ferent states, which are accounted for on the basis of 
population density, type of administrative organiza- 
tion, and understaffing of schools. It is concluded 
that as the school staff and enrollment become smaller 
the type of education provided has a tendency to be- 
come poorer. The lack of any subjects except college 
preparatory is not unusual in the smallest schools. 
There is little or no vocational guidance. Some of 
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the more promising solutions are suggested, chief of 
which are: (1) consolidation, (2) junior high school 
form of organization, (3) supervised correspondence 
study, (4) itinerant teachers, and (5) county organi- 
zation of schools. The statement is made that the 
problem of secondary education in rural areas is so in- 
volved that only as a state’s school program, its road- 
building program, its financial program, and its social- 
welfare program are coordinated and made to dovetail 
can constructive results be expected. 
Gaumnitz, W. H. Economies Through the Elimination of 
Very Small Schools. ‘Bulletin No. 3. Washington: 


United States Department of the Interior, Office of Edu- 
cation, 1934. Pp. vi + 54. 


The purpose of this bulletin is: (1) to present data 
which will help us to realize more fully how prevalent 
and how widespread the small-school problem really 
is; (2) to examine concrete evidence as to the cost of 
extremely small schools; and (3) to cite ways and 
means employed both in this country and abroad in 
seeking a solution to the problem. Data are for the 
school years 1929-30 and 1931-32. Statistical facts 
are given by geographic sections to show the prevalence 
of extremely small rural schools, finding that appar- 
ently about 7,000 rural schools in the United States 
have enrollments of five or less. About one-third of 
the nation’s high schools have an attendance of not 
to exceed fifty pupils. Small elementary schools, as 
well as small secondary schools, are disproportionately 
high in cost, and these high costs obtain regardless of 
the quality of education provided in them. States that 
savings in costs, as well as improvements in the edu- 
cational opportunities of the pupils involved, could, 
undoubtedly, be effected if many of the very small 
schools now maintained were abandoned. Presents 
the following suggestions for achieving this elimina- 
tion: (1) larger units of school administration and 
consolidation of schools; (2) dormitory schools and 
out-boarding ; (3) use of correspondence lessons ; and 
(4) itinerant teachers and part-time schools. Re- 
views the laws now in effect in various states tending 
to facilitate the abandonment of the very small and 
expensive schools. 

Hunkins, R. V. The Superintendent at Work in Smaller 
Schools. Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co., 1931. Pp. x + 
402. 

This is one of the earlier books that recognizes the 
fundamental problems of administering small-school 
systems. The author avoids the presentation of ma- 
terials that he feels are adequately supplied from other 
sources and omits all things not considered practical 
for smaller schools. The emphasis is, at all times, on 
the functional aspects of administration. Mr. Hunkins 
talks to the young superintendent and to the new 








superintendent of the small school, giving a multitude 
of suggestions on such problems as: (1) working with 
the board of education; (2) employing teachers; (3) 
administering school finances; (4) erecting buildings, 
providing equipment, and maintaining plant; (5) of- 
fice organization; (6) community relations; (7) sup- 
plying courses of study; (8) administering extra- 
curricular activities; (9) applying supervision; and 
(10) promoting pupil welfare. The final two chap- 
ters of this book, “Professional Growth” and “The 
Hope of the Profession,” are excellent material for 
the superintendent of the small school. 


Langfitt, R. E., Cyr, F. W., and Newsom, N. W. The Small 
High School at Work. New York: American Book Co., 
1936. Pp. xii + 660. 

A comprehensive and highly valuable treatise on the 
administration and philosophy of the small high 
school. The authors open with three chapters that 
describe the setting of the small high school and two 
additional chapters that deal with the functions of the 
small high school in the life of the pupil and of the 
community. Then follows a discussion of how the 
small high school may best facilitate the carrying out 
of its functions. In successive sections the authors 
show how these functions may be performed through, 
pupil guidance, the curriculum, extracurricular ac- 
tivities, the community, the school, the staff, the ad- 
ministrative office, and finally, through reorganiza- 
tion. A closing chapter discusses the small secondary 
school of the future. 


Rufi, John. The Small High School. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1926. Pp. x+ 146. 

An intensive study of five high schools in Penn- 
sylvania, each enrolling fewer than seventy-five pupils, 
but generally assumed within their respective counties 
to be, for their size, above average in educational op- 
portunities afforded. The purpose of the study was 
to determine the extent to which failures so frequently 
charged to the small high school are justified in fact. 
Favorable conditions found in the schools studied in- 
cluded: an absence of racial and language problems, 
intelligent interest on the part of boards of education, 
cordial relationships between boards and their teaching 
staffs, satisfactory tenure of teachers and pupils, nine 
months or more of school each year, and light pupil- 
teacher loads. 

The principal disadvantages found included: lack 
of any serious attempt to provide wholesome recrea- 
tion for the young people, unfortunate variation in the 
ability and the willingness of the schools to support 
education, unsatisfactory and often out-dated build- 
ings, limited effort at professional growth on the 
part of the teachers, inadequate supervision from the 
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state department or the county, too many classes per 
teacher, poor study conditions in the school, limited 
curricula, formal teaching, no generally accepted 
standards for granting credit, serious under- and over- 
ageness of pupils, achievement below standard accord- 
ing to standard tests results, and inadequate extra- 
curricular programs. 


Soper, Wayne W. The Small High School. Bulletin of the 
University of the State of New York. Albany, New York: 
University of the State of New York, July 1, 1935. Pp. 80. 
Reviews of the literature dealing with the curricu- 

lum of the small high schools. Finds that the prob- 

lems which must be answered before much progress 
can be made are: (1) What is the primary responsi- 
bility of the small secondary school? (2) How cana 
more diversified offering be provided under the handi- 
cap of few teachers, inadequate equipment, and high 
costs? (3) How can college entrance be safeguarded 
and college dominance be diminished? (4) How can 
the needs of individual pupils be met? (5) How can 

community needs and interests be provided for? (6) 

How can community resources be capitalized? The 

author finds that at least three curriculums are necessary 

to care adequately for all high-school pupils: (1) one 
for those planning to go to college, (2) one for those 
who wiil stay on the farms in the local community, and 

(3) one for those not planning to go to college nor to 


spend their lives on a farm, but who desire a liberal 


education. The one unmistakable trend noted is the 
change from merely pointing out the problems of the 
small high school to that of actual experimentation 
and practical application. The results of a study of 
the small high schools of New York State are given, 
showing their location, subjects offered, and subject 
enrollments. In view of the findings, the following 
devices are recommended for consideration as means 
of holding the pupil cost for enrichment to a mini- 
mum: (1) alternation of subjects on a scale exceeding 
that now practiced; (2) supervised correspondence 
study; (3) supervised radio instruction, provided 
largely at state expense; (4) circuit teaching; and 

(5) enrichment within subjects and courses. Consoli- 

dation of small schools is recommended when it can 

be satisfactorily accomplished. 

Spaulding, F. T. The Small Junior High School. 
Harvard University Press, 1927. Pp. xvi + 226. 
Part I sets up the present status and functions of 

the small junior high school, stresses objectives and 

types of organization. Part II analyzes the difficulties 
peculiar to these schools. Matters especially pointed 
out and discussed are those relating to: (1) enroll- 
ment, (2) size of teaching staff, (3) qualifications 
and experience of teachers, (4) supervision and ad- 
ministration, and (5) housing and equipment. In 
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Part III the author analyzes the programs of studies 
and extracurricular activities of small junior high 
schools in Massachusetts. The limitations and pos- 
sibilities of this type of school form the basis of Part 
IV. 


PERIODICAL REFERENCES 

Cyr, Frank W. “What Can Be Done in the Small Secondary 
School?” Bulletin of the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals, L (March, 1934), 121-27. 

Analyzes the special problems characteristic of the 
small secondary school, and proposes methods for 
developing an adequate program. Significant pro- 
posals are: (1) planning and building in terms of cur- 
riculum needs; (2) study and utilization of community 
resources; (3) use of individual instruction material, 
particularly supervised correspondence courses; (4) 
provision of circuit teachers; (5) reorganization of 
secondary schools into six-year schools; (6) scientific 
re-districting of attendance areas; and (7) developing 
of the larger administrative unit. 

Editorial, Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, IV 
(November, 1929), 129-34. 

Defends the place of the small high school in the 
present-day educational system, and points out that the 
small high school has opportunities peculiar to it. The 
suggestion is made that the small high school’s pro- 
gram be redirected to meet the needs of the pupils, and 
that the institution not remain merely a college pre- 
paratory school. 

Ferris, Emory N. “Curriculum Characteristics and Trends 
in Rural Secondary Schools,’ National Education Asso- 
ciation Proceedings (1933), pp. 448-50. 

Curriculum characteristics and trends in rural high 
schools at the present time indicate the operation of 
two conflicting and irreconcilable theories of sec- 
ondary education. In the first place, educational needs 
of all pupils are met with curriculum materials meant 
to prepare a select group for college. In the second 
place, newer subjects with direct relation to everyday 
life have gained some recognition, but have been 
only supplemental. The result is a conflict in 
trends, and as a result the rural high-school curriculum 
does not now meet the needs of the pupils. 

Seyfert, Warren C. Imitation and Discrimination in Ad- 
ministering the Small Secondary School,” School Review, 
XLV (January, 1937), 28-37. 

Imitation of the large school can never be a wholly 
satisfactory policy for the conduct of the small sec- 
ondary school. If the small school is to become an 
educational institution which really meets the needs 
of the clientele served, it must be studied as a com- 
paratively distinct part of the American educational 
system. The following precepts should be observed 
by the head of the small high school: (1) The first 
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step to be taken in improving the organization and 
the administration of a given small secondary school 
is the careful determination for that school of its aims 
and purposes, the careful formulation of educational 
and administrative policies; (2) the second step 
should be to determine, by inspection and experimen- 
tation, those practices and devices which are not 
available because of the size of the school or which 
are unnecessary in view of the ends that the school is 
seeking ; (3) the third step should be to ascertain those 
phases of the school’s work in which the size of the 
school operates to limit the number of different specific 
practices that can be used; and (4) the fourth step 
is to select those specific procedures of a given kind 
which are to make up the total number of things of the 
kind that the school can support. 

Whitlow, C. M. ‘Four Problems of the Small High School,” 
American School Board Journal, LXXXVI (June, 1933), 
14. 

A discussion of distinctive problems of the small 
high school, as follows: (1) the curricular offerings 
in small high schools are limited; (2) the preparation 
of the teachers is often incomplete; (3) the experience 
and tenure of the teachers are usually too short; and 
(4) the teacher-pupil ratio and the instructional costs 
are unfavorable. 


Williams, S. Joe. “Iberia Goes to High School,” American 
School Board Journal, LXX XVIII (June, 1934), 21-23. 
Places the responsibility for the large number of 

small high schools on local pride and unwillingness to 

co-operate. States that in spite of disadvantages due 
to the limited amount of curriculum offerings and 
teacher preparation, the small high school has certain 
advantages growing out of intimate pupil-teacher con- 
tacts and its location near the interests of most of the 


pupils. 
II. IMPROVING AND ENRICHING THE CURRICULUM 


Books, BULLETINS, AND MONOGRAPHS 
Broady, K. O. Enriched Curriculums for Small Schools. 

Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska, 1936. Pp. 

xvi + 250. 

In this volume, enrichment of the elementary cur- 
riculum is looked upon as consisting of three phases: 
namely, the addition and sound reorganization of sub- 
ject fields; the utilization of out-of-school or extra- 
curricular experiences; and enrichment within the 
subject. Enrichment of the high-school program is 
viewed as being brought about by the same means. 
It is recognized, though, that the provision of enriched 
experiences, however this enrichment may be secured, 
is not enough. A careful adjusting of the enriched 
program to the child is also necessary. This point of 
view has led to the inclusion of a chapter on special 


services—health, guidance, and attendance—that as- 
sist in an important way in bringing about the adjust- 
ments needed. Following this discussion of special 
service there are four chapters: one on entrance and 
promotion policies, a second on policies of value in 
the personal guidance and counseling of high-school 
pupils, and a third dealing with other adjustments 
to individual differences, and finally, a chapter pre- 
senting a pupil accounting system. 

Broady, K. O., Platt, Earl T., and Bell, M. D. Practical Pro- 
cedures for Enriching the Curriculums of Small Schools. 
Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska, 1931. Pp. 88. 
A presentation of several means of enriching the 

curriculum offerings in small schools, high schools in 

particular. The most important means discussed are: 

(1) more and better alternation of courses, (2) in- 

dividualized instruction, and (3) supervised corre- 

spondence study. 

Gaumnitz, Walter H. High-School Instruction by Mail—A 
Potential Economy. Washington: Office of Education, 
United States Government Printing Office, Bulletin 
No. 13, 1933. Pp. vi + 70. 

Shows how supervised correspondence courses may 
be used to effect economies by rendering for less those 
services now supplied, and by extending such services 
to persons and areas not now reached. Correspond- 
ence lessons are rapidly gaining recognition because 
they serve the following general purposes: (1) 
eliminate inordinately small classes; (2) enrich the 
offerings of small high schools and furnish unusual 
courses in the large ones; (3) make it possible for 
the high school to meet the demand for vocational, 
technical, and other fields of instruction more closely 
related to practical everyday living; (4) provide a 
means for recognizing individual differences in in- 
struction and in student progress; (5) provide post- 
high-school education to those unable to secure it 
otherwise; (6) provide high-school education for 
those who left school before graduating; (7) extend 
the possibility of education to isolated points and 
sparsely settled areas; (8) provide evening school, 
continuation school, and extension services where 
classes are too small and needs too diversified to war- 
rant regular classes; (9) facilitate instruction of the 
crippled, the invalid, and persons otherwise unable to 
attend school regularly; and (10) provide a means of 
adult education. 


Supervised Correspondence Study. August, 1934, Confer- 
ence, Columbia University. Scranton, Pennsylvania: In- 
ternational Textbook Co. Pp. 66. 


The possibilities of supervised correspondence study 
have been only recently recognized. This bulletin 
contains the report of the first meeting of the National 
Conference on Supervised Correspondence Study at 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1934. The 
report contains a brief history of supervised corre- 
spondence study, a clarification of terminology, and 
a statement of the place of this new educational tech- 
nique in the secondary schools. The importance of 
guidance is stressed, and the duties of the local super- 
visor are enumerated. Some suggestions for the selec- 
tion of well-constructed courses, as well as suggestions 
as to the initiation of a program of supervised corre- 
spondence study, are given. The final twenty-five 
pages are devoted to a carefully annotated bibilog- 
raphy. 

Supervised Correspondence Study. Reports of National 
Conferences. Publication No. 116. Lincoln, Nebraska: 
Extension Division, University of Nebraska, April, 1936. 
Pp. 68. 

The first chapter of this publication consists of a 
history of the National Conference on Supervised Cor- 
respondence Study. The second and third chapters 
contain respectively the reports of the third and fourth 
meetings of the National Conference. The final chap- 
ter is a catechism on the whole field of supervised cor- 
respondence study. Three carefully worked out com- 
mittee reports are included in Chapter III. These re- 
ports are: (1) Defining the Field of Supervised Cor- 
respondence Study, (2) Administrative and Super- 
visory Procedures for Supervised Correspondence 
Study, and (3) Instructional Materials and Instruc- 
tional Service. 


PERIODICAL REFERENCES 


Benjamin, Harold. “Course of Study Revision as a Teach- 
ing Procedure in the Small High School,” Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House, 1X (December, 1934), 229- 
31. 

Suggests a means of revising the course of study in 
small high schools, taking into consideration the limi- 
tations and requirements to be met. Discusses the 
following phases: (1) orientation designed to famil- 
iarize the student with the general appearance of the 
subject; (2) study of the community; (3) improve- 
ment of practice; (4) recording of tendencies by keep- 
ing a class log in which are recorded and summarized 
all deviations from the original course of study; and 
(5) the evaluation of tendencies by teachers and 
patrons. 


Bristow, W. H. “Some Major Curriculum Problems in the 
Rural Secondary School,” National Education Association 
Proceedings (1933), pp. 450-52. 

Makes suggestions for reducing the overlapping and 
inefficiency in the curriculum of the very small high 
school. Most valuable suggestions are: (1) the inte- 
gration and correlation of certain subjects, and the 
elimination of subject matter which is not pertinent 
to modern life; and (2) the reorganization of courses 
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so as to be within the experience of rural boys and 

girls. States that using correspondence courses is one 

of the most helpful possibilities. 

Broady, K. O., and Platt, Earl T. “Supervised Correspond- 
ence Study,” American School Board Journal, LXXXIX 
(November, 1934). 

Presents the Nebraska plan of supervised corre- 
spondence study as developed by the Teachers College 
and the Extension Division of the University of Ne- 
braska. Courses are organized by experts in the sub- 
ject-matter fields, and because of the statewide organi- 
zation, the cost is relatively low. Local teachers 
supervise the work of the pupils in the high schools. 
The courses are so constructed that the teacher need 
not be a specialist in the field to do this, while the 
pupil is able to advance at his own rate because of the 
individualized nature of the material. 

Castle, W. ‘Enrichment of Secondary School Courses of 
Study by Use of Correspondence Courses,” National Edu- 
cation Association Proceedings (1931), pp. 331-39. 
Shows that the value of correspondence courses in 

high schools lies in the fact that they help solve the 
following problems: (1) the need for greater differ- 
entiation of high-school courses and curriculums; (2) 
enrichment of day high-school courses and curricu- 
lums; (3) enrichment of evening high-school courses 
and curriculums; and (4) enrichment of high-school 
courses in relation to provision of home-study op- 
portunities. Some such device is necessary if the small 
high school is to meet present-day needs. 

Congdon, Wray H. “What Is ‘Supervised Correspondence 
Study’?” Junior-Senior High-School Clearing House, X 
(December, 1935), 217-21. 

A discussion of the use of supervised correspond- 
ence study, pointing out its advantages in enriching 
the curriculum, and its disadvantages in lack of per- 
sonal contact between pupil and teacher. 

Cyr, Frank W., and Brunner, Edmund DeS. “Rural Edu- 
cational Planning,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 
III (December, 1934), 194-201. 

In a brief survey, offers several clues as to the use of 
planning in rural education. The types of planning 
most needed are: (1) those which will provide an 
effective basis for modification and reorganization of 
the educational administrative set-up in terms of 
modern social needs; and (2) those which will de- 
velop a broad, rich curriculum growing out of the 
needs of pupils and community. 

Cyr, Frank W. “Developing a State-Wide Program for the 
Small Secondary School,” Teachers College Record, 
XXXV (May, 1934), 508-21. 

Discusses the importance of the small secondary 
school, of the problems characteristic of it, and pro- 
poses four basic elements in a statewide program for 
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the enrichment of the curriculum in such schools. 

These are: (1) a scientific approach; (2) ability to 

think in terms of the functions of the school; (3) 

the development of methods and techniques for per- 

forming these functions in terms of the small school’s 
needs; and (4) a program of reorganization and re- 
districting adapted to local needs. 

Haight, R. C. “Education by Mail,” School Executive, LV 
(June, 1936), 378. 

Discusses the results of an experiment in teaching 
typewriting by mail. The students lived in sixteen 
different towns and villages in three states. Results 
at the end of the semester indicated that the pupils 
were making very satisfactory progress. Definitely 
favors use of correspondence courses to provide cur- 
riculum elements lacking locally. 

Hutchinson, Earl. ‘Revolutionizing the Small High School 
Curriculum,” School Executive, LIV (January, 1935), 
137-39. 

Discusses the shortcomings of the traditional small 
high-school curriculum, and suggests certain revisions 
in English, mathematics, sociology, history, general 
science, foreign languages, and homemaking. Three 
suggestions for eliminating the necessity of all stu- 
dents taking college-preparatory work are: (1) pro- 
vide a special teacher for the college preparatory 
group; (2) schedule special classes for this group; 
and (3) have the district pay tuition for the college 
preparatory group to an approved preparatory school 
for the last year of their schooling. 

Mitchell, S.C. ‘For the 90 Per Cent,” School Review, XXXI 
(June, 1923), 439-44. 

This is the first article to propose the use of super- 
vised correspondence study. It suggests, perhaps, the 
addition of a new department—the correspondence 
study department—to the high school curriculum. It 
should be under the control of a director who co- 
ordinates the work done by correspondence with that 
done in the high school. When the student reaches 
the point, under the guidance of the director, where he 
chooses a vocation, a curriculum should be planned for 
him to fit him in every way to function best in the 
chosen field. This article considers the use of voca- 
tional training by correspondence, in conjunction with 
high-school training only for those students who can- 
not, will not, or should not go to college. 

Mitchell, S. C. ‘How Benton Harbor Is Extending Its High 
School Curriculum on the Vocational Side,” Industrial 
Education, XXVII (July, 1925), 7-8. 

Describes the vocational education given by exten- 
sion in the Benton Harbor schools. Pupils during the 
first year make a survey of vocations in the occupations- 
study class. They receive the advice of teachers and 
of the guidance department of the correspondence 
school in the selection of vocational courses. Having 
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been enrolled in suitable courses, studying is done 
during school hours, under the supervision of a high- 
school teacher. In Benton Harbor the student pays 
for the books and materials and the school board for 
the cost of instruction, a division of expense identical 
with that in ordinary residence work. As a result, the 
cost to the school system is even lower than for ordi- 
nary high-school branches. The perfect flexibility of 
the system is its most striking advantage. 

Platt, Earl T. “Curriculum Enrichment for the Small High 
School,” School Review, XLII (February, 1934), 121-28. 
Proposes four methods of individualizing and en- 

riching the curriculums of small high schools: (1) 

scientific schedule arrangement, making use of alter- 

nation of classes; (2) combination of classes by use 
of completely individualized instructional material; 

(3) use of the radio, preferably under a statewide plan 

of organization; and (4) supervised correspondence 

study for complete individualization within the 
curriculum. 

Platt, Earl T. “Vitalizing the Program of the Small High 
School,” Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals of the National Education Association (Match, 
1936), pp.70-82. 

Describes the organization and operation of the 
supervised correspondence study program organized 
by the Teachers College and the Extension Division of 
the University of Nebraska. The courses are prepared 
by specialists in their fields and are approved by spe- 
cialists in the secondary education field before being 
sent out. Qualified teachers handle the papers sent 
to the center. The pupils are usually regularly en- 
rolled high-school students, carrying the correspond- 
ence courses as regular high-school subjects. There 
are several situations in which these courses are par- 
ticularly valuable, such as: (1) to increase the number 
of subjects available in small high schools; (2) to care 
for the gifted pupil by enabling him to do work along 
the line of his special talents; (3) to provide voca- 
tional training; and (4) to offer courses to graduates, 
adults, incapacitated pupils, and out-of-school stu- 
dents in general. Points out that large schools can 
use these courses to advantage, and that statewide or- 
ganization of courses is desirable. 

Platt, Earl T. “Improving the Small High School,” School 
Executive, LV (April, 1936), 306. 

Presents in detail a program of remedial instruction 
in the tool subjects for high-school students. The 
program of individual instruction as initiated in Ne- 
braska is discussed. 

Ryan, H. H. “Can a Small High School Organize a Func- 
tional Curriculum?” Proceedings of the Third Annual 
All-State Educational Conference, pp. 19-28. Educational 
Monograph No. 9. Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Ne- 
braska, 1936. 
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Discusses the curriculum of the Experimental High 
School of the University of Wisconsin, particularly in 
the light of the practicability of the program in small 
high schools. The school has a widely varied cur- 
riculum and a large extracurricular program. Flexi- 
bility of schedule, less time spent in recitation, and 
mixing of classes of the same grade are emphasized. 
Points out that universities and colleges have improved 
their attitude toward college entrance requirements. 


Skiles, J. W. D. “Enrichment of the Curriculum for the 
Small High School,” School and Society, XLI (May 25, 
1935), 707-708. 

Suggested method of enrichment by teaching small 
groups of pupils in varying subjects at the same time 
by means of individualized instruction. Units are to 
be planned well in advance, and class discussion held 
to a minimum. Example given of teaching solid 
geometry, third-year Latin, and economics simul- 
taneously. 


Spaulding, F. T. 
Curriculum ?” 
423-38. 


Demonstrates possibilities in program making, 
based on three conditions and three rules of procedure. 
The conditions are: (1) A program of studies must 
be accepted which promises to afford an appropriate 


“Can the Small High School Improve Its 
School Review, XXXIX (June, 1931), 


basic curriculum for any reorganized secondary school, 
large or small; (2) it is assumed that the small high 
school is typified by a school comprising the six upper 
grades of a twelve-grade system, enrolling in round 
numbers 140 pupils and employing a staff of six 
teachers; and (3) it is to be taken for granted that 
poverty of resources does not, merely of and by itself, 


offer an insurperable barrier to improvement. The 
tules of procedure follow: (1) the small school, like 
the large school, is to offer a schedule comprising six 
fifty-minute periods and one thirty-minute special- 
activity period a day; (2) the small school, like the 
large school, must restrict the load of each teacher to 
approximately twenty-five periods a week; and (3) 
the small school, like the large school, must offer a 
schedule which imposes reasonable teaching assign- 
ments and not bizarre combinations of subjects or 
grades. Making use of the above, schedules are sug- 
gested which enrich the small-school curriculum by 
the addition of fine arts, music, business training, 
shop work, agriculture, home economics, and health 
activities to the traditional subjects. 


Windes, E. E. “The Instructional Problem of the Small 
High Schools of Albemarle County, Virginia,” Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House, IV (November, 
1929), 129-34. 

An account of the development in the schools of 

Albemarle County, Virginia, of a program using the 
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unit plan of teaching, itinerant departmental teacher- 
supervisors, gradual extension of course offerings in 
all high schools of the county, and scheduling of more 
than one class group to a teacher at a given time. A 
statistical comparison is given of the unit plan and 
the daily recitation method in American history, which 
shows a definite advantage for the former. 


III. ADJUSTING THE SCHOOL’s PROGRAM TO 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Books, BULLETINS, AND MONOGRAPHS 


Coxe, Warren W., and Cowen, Phillip A. “Educational 
Needs of Pupils in Small High Schools,” University of 
the State of New York, Bulletin No. 969 (April 1, 1931). 
Pp. 64. 

A report of a study made in forty-seven small New 
York high schools. Data are given concerning the 
vocations in which children are interested, their first 
jobs, additional training.sought by them, their suc- 
cess over a period of time, occupational opportunities 
in the communities in which they live, and other facts 
significant in the planning of a high-school education. 


PERIODICAL REFERENCES 

Bristow, William H. “Exploration in the Small Secondary 
School,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, IV 
(November, 1929), 134-42. 

Attention is called to some of the means of fulfilling 
the exploratory function in the small school. The 
place of classes in English, science, mathematics, music 
and art, home economics, general shop, health and 
physical education, and of library, personnel work, and 
extracurricular activities, are considered. 

Broady, K. O., and Clason, Elgin D. ‘Guidance in Small 
High Schools,” Occupations, XII (November, 1933), 9- 
16. 

An outline of a pupil-guidance program discussed 
under the following heads: (1) careful study of the 
pupil’s school and social history; (2) an orientation 
course on the nature and purposes of high schools and 
higher education; (3) studying, visiting, and learning 
about vocations through English, social science, and 
other courses; (4) personal counseling; (5) a com- 
plete system of personal records; and (6) placement 
and follow-up. This guidance program is developed 
especially for use in a small high school. 

Emens, John R. “Practical Application of Vocational and 
Educational Guidance in the Small High School,’ Ameri- 
can Schoolmaster, XX (October, 1927), 264-66. 

An account of a successful guidance program de- 
veloped in the high school at Halfway, Michigan. 
While this is a small school, an extensive program 
was worked out. 

Foster, H. H. “Making the Class Schedule in the Smaller 


High School,” American School Board Journal, LXXXV 
(July, 1932), 45-46; LXXXVI (August, 1932), 41. 
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Three principles of schedule making are set up: 
(1) schedule making should be based upon known 
pupil needs and teaching possibilities; (2) procedures 
shall be from the inflexible to the flexible; and (3) 
procedures shall be from the non-adjustable to the ad- 
justable. The steps used in following up these prin- 
ciples are listed and discussed. 


Godman, Mark. “The Teacher's Part in the Guidance Pro- 
gram of the Small High School,” Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary-School Principals, L (March, 1934), 
127-34. 

A discussion of the teacher’s part in a guidance pro- 
gtam, with the whole program of education thought 
of as a guiding process. The teacher has a major part 
to play, whether the guidance be educational, voca- 
tional, or personal. 

Hield, W. W. “Vocational Guidance Aims and Their Ap- 
plication in Small Schools,” Nation’s Schools, V (Feb- 
ruary, 1930), 66-70. 

A plan for fitting a guidance program into the other 
activities of the school by correlation with each sub- 
ject of the curriculum. Responsibility should be placed 
on the various subject-matter teachers. 


Proctor, William Martin. ‘Guidance Program of a Rural 


High School in California,” Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, V (September, 1930), 14-16. 


An example of guidance, as worked out in the Oak- 


dale Union High School, Oakdale, California. Use 

is made of ability grouping, class advisers, and a 

course in vocational information. 

Salisbury, W. Seward. “An Experiment in Adjusting the 
Vocational Curricula of a Small High School to be Pro- 
ductive of the Higher Values,” Education, LV (April, 
1935), 501-505. 

A detailed outline of the curriculum offered by the 
West Leyden Central Rural Community of New York, 
an almost entirely agricultural community with rela- 
tively little shifting of population. In the scheme of 
social and spiritual reconstruction the vocational 
courses play an important part. Anything done 
especially well is productive of spiritual values. The 
dignity of labor is thereby stressed. 


IV. PRovipING ADEQUATE LEADERSHIP 
Books, BULLETINS, AND MONOGRAPHS 


Henzlik, F. E. School Administration and the Training of 
Superintendents for Small City School Systems. Educa- 
tional Monographs, No. 1. Lincoln, Nebraska: Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, May, 1931. Pp. 36. 

Discusses the development of school administration 
in the American school system and points out that 
there is opportunity for professional careers in small 
city superintendencies. The activities of a superin- 
tendent are listed, and distinctions made between ad- 
ministration (determining, formulating, supervising, 
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and appraising major policies) , management (organiz- 
ing and putting into action these policies), and super- 
vision (taking the instructional staff as it is and 
helping it to do better the necessary and desirable 
teaching it is to do anyway). Outlines the major 
types of training necessary for superintendents in 
small school systems as follows: (1) general and pre- 
professional training, including literature, social 
sciences, and modern educational psychology and its 
uses; (2) professional training, including history of 
American education, a familiarity with the basic and 
fundamental concepts and theories of advanced psy- 
chology, measurements, statistics, financing, publicity, 
etc.; (3) training in school survey procedures; and 
(4) training in research. 


PERIODICAL REFERENCES 


Grieder, Calvin. ‘I Like Small Town Teaching,” Journal of 
Education, CXTX (June 1, 1936), 305-306. 

Stresses the closer relationship between teacher and 
pupil in the small town, the larger opportunity for 
self-expression, and the stimulation to the teacher of 
the broader teaching fields generally necessary. 
Points out the difficulty of the precarious tenure situ- 
ation in the small community. Shows that states, par- 
ticularly Iowa, having numerous small schools, pro- 
duce more than the average percentage of eminent 
persons. 

Henzlik, F. E. “Improving the Technique of Administration 
in Small School Systems,” School Executive, LII (Octo- 
ber, 1932), 51-53. 

A discussion of the urgent necessity for developing 
and improving the administrative process in small 
schools. An attitude of open-mindedness and intelli- 
gent skepticism must be developed toward the ways 
and means of determining policies and procedures 
suitable to the conditions existing in small com- 
munities. 

Hunt, R. L. “The Superintendency in Small Schools,” 
School Executive, LII (July, 1933), 370-71. 

Lists causes of failure and the essential qualities for 
success of small-school superintendents, as determined 
from the results of a questionnaire answered by 371 
presidents of boards of education. The most common 
causes of failure were: (1) did not visit classrooms 
enough; (2) did not know the financial limits of the 
district; (3) spent too much time in his office; and 
(4) was too easily sold on new equipment and fads. 
The essential qualifications most sought after were: 
(1) cooperation and loyalty (to board, school, and 
community) ; (2) thorough knowledge of the entire 
school program with ability to supervise; (3) good 
business management; and (4) strong ability in dis- 
cipline. 
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V. THE TEACHING STAFF: ITs WELFARE AND 
Irs IMPROVEMENT IN SERVICE 


PERIODICAL REFERENCES 


Carrothers, George E. “Supervision and Administration in 
the Small School System,” American School Board Jour- 
nal, LXXXVIII (May, 1934), 20-21. 

A general discussion of principles of good super- 
vision and administration on the part of the small 
school executive. Even the smallest of schools need 
professional supervision. Care must be taken, how- 
ever, that too many officials are not named in small 
systems, making the set-up top-heavy. Larger schools 
need more supervision ; hence, the superintendent must 
learn to delegate his clerical and routine supervisory 
work. When teachers participate in administrative 
activities and administrators and supervisors have 
teaching duties, there is a better mutual understanding. 


Geisel, J. B. ‘The Small Town Executive,” School Execu- 
tive, LV (November-December, 1935), 112-152. 

A general discussion of the necessity for the super- 
intendent’s keeping a proper balance in his school. 
Specific points are use of English, interest in scholar- 
ship, maintaining the approval of the teachers, giving 
credit to teachers when due, and the choice of a 
principal. 

Himmelreich, W. F. “A Supervisory Program for a Small 
School System,” American School Board Journal, XC 
(April, 1935), 25-26. 

A program worked out on the small-school level, 
following the objectives and principles as set up by 
several different authorities in the field. Special em- 
phasis is placed on the statement that at no time will 
the supervisory program rise above the personality of 
the supervisor himself. This is particularly significant 
in small schools, where this load rests almost entirely 
upon the superintendent. 


Lawson, Douglas E. “Duties of a High School Principal,” 
School Executive, LIV (July, 1935), 338-39. 


An analysis of the duties of the high-school principal 
in schools of different sizes, from the smallest to the 
largest. 


Page, John S. “Possibilities of Supervision in the Small 
School System,” American School Board Journal, 
LXXXIV (June, 1932), 27-29. 


Points out that the superintendent has achieved 
much of his supervisory program when he has attended 
to the following: (1) textbook selection, (2) choice 
of instructional supplies, (3) teachers’ meetings and 
conferences, (4) demonstration lessons and visiting 
days, and (5) the financial aspect of the supervisory 
program. Supervision is defined and discussed as 
“anything that is done to help the teacher to teach 
better.” 
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Wiggins, D.M. “Maladministration in Small High Schools,” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 1X (Novem- 
ber, 1934), 159-62. 


An analysis of various administrative practices in 
small schools which are unsatisfactory. The statement 
is made that the maladroitness of administrative offi- 
cers must be held responsible in the main for such con- 
ditions as: (1) lack of attention to the employment 
of teachers with proper qualifications for teaching 
subjects in the curriculum; (2) failure to provide such 
subject assignments as will take proper advantage of 
the qualifications of the teachers now employed; and 
(3) unreasonable subject assignments because of the 
unwise scheduling of courses. 


VI. THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
PERIODICAL REFERENCES 

Clem, Orlie M., and Hovey, Chester W. “Comparative 
High-School Persistence of Pupils from Village and Ru- 
ral Elementary Schools,” Journal of Educational Sociol- 
ogy, VIII (October, 1934), 98-107. 

A comparative study of village and rural high- 
school pupils in three small New York communities. 
The most significant finding was that pupils from vil- 
lage elementary schools exhibited, in general, consid- 
erably greater persistence than pupils from rural ele- 
mentary schools. 

Editorial. ‘Co-operative Industrial Training in a Small 
Community,” School Review, XL (January, 1932), 13-14. 
Describes the features and achievements of the co- 

operative education plan in the Flathead County High 
School, Kalispell, Montana. The work had three ob- 
jectives: (1) to give vocational training; (2) to 
provide vocational guidance; and (3) to develop bet- 
ter school attitudes. One significant result was that 
seventy per cent of the boys enrolled did better school 
work or showed _an improved attitude after entering 
the co-operative plan. 

Cralle, Robert E. “Adapting the Small High School to the 


Vocational Opportunity of the Community,” California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education, V1 (1930-31), 389-90. 


Presents the plan of Westwood (California) High 
School for training apprentices in the different trades 
and commercial activities of The Red River Lumber 
Company’s plant at Westwood as an example of one 
way of meeting needs for vocational education in a 
small high school. This was accomplished by an ap- 
prenticeship organization, in which the boys were paid 
for the time they spent in the shop, were able to learn 
a trade, and completed requirements for high-school 
graduation at the same time. 

Cyr, Frank W. “Educational Responsibility of a City to 


Surrounding Rural Areas,” Teachers College Record, 
XXXIII (January, 1932), 341-46. 


Points out that many of the future citizens of the 
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city depend for their education on the small rural 
school. Consequently, the city should be willing to 
take its share of responsibility and to cooperate in the 
Organizing of consolidated or county systems of 
schools. 


Fitzgerald, N. E. ‘Vocational Agriculture in Tennessee 
High Schools,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House, IV (November, 1929), 142-46. 

Gives an account of the success achieved in Ten- 
nessee by placing vocational agriculture departments 
in small schools. Points out the value of such devices 
as evening, part-time, and all-day classes. 


Kearney, N. C. ‘The Small Town Executive,” School Execu- 

tive, LV (January, 1936), 194. 

Makes suggestions whereby the superintendent may 
facilitate the best in community cooperation for child 
welfare, such as communicating with homes where 
teachers room and with homes where pupils work for 
board and room, bulletins to local merchants on the 
buying policies of the school, and lectures to parents 
on school problems. 


Rustad, Elmer and Dalthorp, Charles J. “How a Small City 
School Provides Vocational Training by Placements,” 
Nation's Schools, XVI (November, 1935), 24-27. 
Discusses the plant for varied vocational courses set 

up in the schools of Aberdeen, South Dakota. Pupils 
catty their regular work through the junior high 
school. Then those pupils taking vocational work 
register for a modified high-school course during the 
sophomore year, while in the junior and senior years 
half of it is done on the job. For twenty hours of 
work on the job, the pupils receive two hours of high- 
school credit each semester. The pupils are graduated 
with vocational diplomas, carrying all the rights and 
privileges except the fulfilling of college entrance re- 
quirements. 


Taylor, Charles K. “The Carmel Plan,” School Life, XVUI 

(May, 1933), 161-62. 

Describes a practical and inexpensive program used 
first in Carmel, New York. Aptitude tests are given 
by the Vocational Research Bureau of the State of 
New York. Those students showing definite aptitudes 
for occupations and professions represented in the 
town are given the opportunity to secure experience 
by working for school credit in places of business. Co- 
operation between school and town makes this possi- 
ble. 


Whitlow, C. M. “A Small-Town Adventure in Adult Edu- 
cation,” American School Board Journal, XC (July, 1935), 
17-18. 

An account of an adult night school organized in 

Cheyenne Wells, Colorado. The school offered in- 

struction, recreation, and social contacts, and because 
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of the use of local school facilities and equipment, 
operated at no cost to the school district. 


VII. HEALTH AND PHysICAL EDUCATION 
PERIODICAL REFERENCES 


Broady, K. O. “Is an Adequate Program of Health and 
Physical Education Feasible in a Small Community?” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XXII (Jan- 
uary, 1936), 20-28. 

Assumes that the principal phases of a program of 
health and physical education include: (1) instruc- 
tion in health and hygiene; (2) provision for care- 
ful physical examinations of pupils and for the nec- 
essary follow-up work; (3) corrective and remedial 
work for those physically handicapped; (4) co-opera- 
tion in the prevention and control of diseases; (5) 
regular scheduled periods in activity classes; (6) pro- 
visions for recreational sport periods (during or after 
school) ; (7) playground supervision. Shows in con- 
siderable detail how each of these phases may be pro- 
vided in a small school without undue cost. Main- 
tains that people in small communities are interested 
in health and physical education and that a large 
growth in such a program awaits only sympathetic 
and well-informed leadership. 

Nash, Jay B. ‘Physical Education in Small High Schools,” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 1V (Novem- 
ber, 1929), 163-67. 

Physical education is an administrative arm of edu- 
cation, the objectives of which may be listed as the de- 
velopment of: (1) organic power, (2) menti-motor 
power, (3) impulses, and (4) judgments. Pupils of 
small schools are as much in need of organized physi- 
cal-education programs as those of large schools. The 
task in the small school is to discover the wants of 
the pupil, in terms of these objectives, and to meet 
them. Once the objectives are realized, the questions 
of program, time, space, and method are easily solved. 


VIII. THE ENLARGEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE AREAS 


Books, BULLETINS, AND MONOGRAPHS 


Cyr, Frank W. Responsibility for Rural School Administra- 
tion. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. vi + 158. 

This study recognizes that the most important prob- 
lem in equalization of educational opportunity is to 
provide adequate programs in rural areas. Part I 
analyzes the allocation of administrative responsibili- 
ties and discusses the local administration of small 
schools according to selected administrative functions. 
The study is based primarily on data from Nebraska, 
Idaho, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Maryland. Part II sets 
up the principles for the reorganization of an adequate 
educational administrative structure for rural areas in 
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those states maintaining strong local units. Discusses 
capacities in which officials should function. Presents 
table which shows how responsibilities might be al- 
located for a typical state in accordance with findings 
of the study. Also suggests problems for further 
study. 
Dawson, Howard A. Satisfactory Local School Units. Field 
Study No. 7, Division of Surveys and Field Studies. Nash- 


ville, Tennessee: George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1934. Ppx+ 182. 


Discusses problems relating to the reorganization of 
the local school unit, both for attendance and for ad- 
ministration, under the following topics: (1) the 
characteristics of a satisfactory school, the chief of 
which is the maintenance of such free school facilities 
as will best carry out the major purposes of public 
education; (2) satisfactory administrative and super- 
visory organizations, which must provide for economi- 
cal education and business administration, supervision 
of instruction, health supervision, and census and at- 
tendance supervision; (3) the size of a satisfactory 
local unit of school administration, the minimum size 
of which was found to be approximately 1,600 pupils 
and 46 teaching units; (4) the status of local units 
of school administration, which was found to be 
usually far below the minimum suggested; (5) the 
reorganization of local school units, in which consoli- 
dation, county organization, and the legal problems 
involved are discussed; (6) the local school unit and 
school finance, in which economy resulting from 
larger supporting units is pointed out; and (7) results 
of reorganization of local school units, the most sig- 
nificant of which is the possibility of having the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory services necessary for a 
complete educational program at a reasonable cost. 
In general, the greatest need is found to be for the 
enlarging of present-day school districts. 


Sheffer, W. E.: The Co-operative School Area in Kansas. 
Topeka: State Department of Education, 1934. Pp. 122. 


Co-operative school areas defined as ‘‘areas consist- 
ing of one graded school district with one or more 
adjacent one-teacher districts whose pupils would be 
taught in the graded school for a payment made by 
the respective one-teacher district school boards to the 
gtaded school board.’” Economies and improvement 
in educational service growing out of optimum utili- 
zation of school areas, would result in Kansas in giving 
7,162 farm children, or 11 per cent of all those at- 
tending one-teacher schools, the advantages of graded 
schools. By this step, there would have been a reduc- 
tion of expense in 1934 of $328,336. Laws by which 
the recommendations made in this study might be im- 
plemented are suggested. A thoroughly and scientifi- 
cally conducted investigation of considerable signifi- 
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cance to states and areas where regular consolidation 
is not immediately feasible. 


PERIODICAL REFERENCES 
Archer, C. P. ‘Meeting the Emergency Problems in Con- 
solidated Schools,’ National Education Association Pro- 

ceedings (1933), pp. 456-57. 

Lists some suggested changes needed in order to 
meet emergency problems in consolidated schools, 
discussed under the following heads: (1) new sys- 
tem of taxation; (2) larger units of taxation and ad- 
ministration; (3) radical changes in curriculum; and 
(4) elimination of the system of teacher appointment 
by application. Increase in consolidation is noted, and 
a decrease in the number of one-room schools. 

Arp, J. B. “Education Deluxe and Educational Stupidity,” 

School Executive, LII (April, 1933), 276-77. 

A suggestion for remedying educational inequality 
by reorganizing graded schools into larger units in 
which teaching facilities and educational standards are 
similar to those in city schools. 


Blose, David T. “Consolidation of Schools and Transporta- 
tion of Pupils, 1929-30,” American School Board Journal, 
LXXXV (November, 1932), 20. 


A statistical report showing the status of rural- 
school consolidation and transportation in 1929-30, in 
each state of the United States. An increase in con- 
solidation is noted, and a decrease in the number of 
one-room schools. 


Clark, Ralph C. “Legislative Provisions in Regard to Ex- 
isting Bonded Indebtedness Following Consolidation,” 
American School Board Journal, LXXXIX (August, 
1934), 19-20. 


Points out that bonded indebtedness has done much 
to hinder consolidation. Classifies the provisions made 
in the forty-eight states into four groups, thus: (1) 
the consolidated district assumes the debt; (2) the 
district which voted the debt is liable; (3) special 
provisions are made for consolidation; and (4) spe- 
cial provisions are made by the state. A table is in- 
cluded, showing how each state stands with regard 
to these provisions. 


Eginton, Daniel P. ‘Advantages of Consolidated Schools,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XX (Octo- 
ber, 1934), 513-26. 

A discussion of the advantages of consolidated 
schools under the following heads: (1) consolida- 
tion makes it possible to provide a modern building 
with adequate health services; (2) necessary equip- 
ment, special rooms, materials of learning, and staff 
services can be provided at reasonable cost; (3) pupils 
can be grouped satisfactorily; (4) pupils can be ef- 
fectively socialized in the broader, richer, social en- 
vironment; (5) pupils are better stimulated in the 
larger social group; (6) the special needs of atypical 
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children can be more adequately determined and met; 
(7) the teacher can stimulate and guide activities more 
effectively; (8) teachers can be supervised more eas- 
ily and more effectively; (9) better community atti- 
tudes and services are fostered; and (10) more efhi- 
cient teachers can be attracted and held. 


Holloway, H. V. “A Modern Consolidated School,” School 
Executive, LVI (December, 1936), 141. 


Describes the consolidated school system of Milton, 
Delaware. It has been organized, not to provide 
cheaper education, but better education. The 6-6 
plan is employed, and practically all pupils complet- 
ing the elementary school continue. 

Howard, Charles A. “School Consolidation as an Economy 
Measure,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIII (Octo- 
ber, 1932), 87-88. 

Shows that the greatest ultimate economy without 
loss of school efficiency lies in the reorganization of 
small school units into large units. 

Little, Harry A. ‘Local School Attendance Units,” School 
Executive, LIV (October, 1934), 52. 

An urgent plea for the consolidation of one-room 
rural schools. School surveys of 223 counties reveal 
that reorganization would result in a decrease in ex- 
penditures in 213 of them. Three factors affect the 
cost: (1) amount of consolidation limiting factors 
will permit; (2) density of population; and (3) num- 
ber of children per school. 

Morphet, Edgar L. “The Influence of Roads on School 
Transportation and Consolidation,” American School 
Board Journal, LXXXIV (June, 1932), 53; LXXXV 
(August, 1932), 64. 

A technique is set up for obtaining information on 
condition of roads. A plan for determining transpor- 
tation routes is also given. 

Peters, R. F. “A Good Word for the One-Room School,” 
Nation's Schools, XVII (May, 1936), 26-28. 

Presents arguments against consolidation of one- 
room rural schools. Points out that there is oppor- 
tunity for individual instruction in the rural school, 
that there is a loss of contact with homes in the con- 
solidated district, grave difficulties exist in transporta- 
tion, and there is the threat of political manipulation 
in the consolidated, or county school. Complete 
county-unit organization is the first step toward auto- 
cratic state control. Contends that small city schools 
should not be required to surrender their independent 
status in order to enable counties to take care of their 
own pupils. 

Punke, Harold H. “Highway Systems and the Location of 
High Schools,” School Review, XLII (June, 1934), 415- 
30. 

A study of the relation of high-school buildings to 
highway systems in thirteen counties of east-central 








Illinois. The following conclusions are drawn: (1) 
lack of administrative insight has resulted in the con- 
struction of many unnecessary small school buildings; 

(2) many school buildings have been rendered obso- 

lete or unnecessary by a developing highway system; 

and (3) there are important implications concerning 
the relation of different governmental agencies one to 
the other. 

IX. THE SCHOOL PLANT 

PERIODICAL REFERENCES 

Broady, K. O. “Needed: Better Plants for Small Schools,” 
School Executive, LVi (January, 1937), 180-81. 

Next to one-room schools, twelve-grade buildings 
are probably the most numerous of American school 
buildings. At its best, such schools are made up of 
a few of the features of the large school, selected at 
random and reduced in size. Building needs of small 
schools cannot be met by making minor adaptations 
of plans drawn for larger, specialized schools. Sug- 
gests the following possibilities: (1) multiple-pur- 
pose classrooms; (2) one-room home economics unit, 
(3) one-room science unit, (4) general shop, (5) 
auditorium-gymnasium-music room, and (6) library- 
study hall. Also makes suggestions regarding school 
office and playground and athletic field. 

Heyward, S. Singley. “A Modern School in a Small Town,” 
American School and University Yearbook (1936), pp. 
49-52. 

Presents floor plans and equipment standards for 
the new modern high school recently constructed at 
Irmo, South Carolina. Significant features include 
both auditorium and gymnasium, and provision for 
industrial arts, agriculture, library, and home econom- 
ics in addition to the usual classrooms. Simplicity of 
plans has kept the total cost relatively low. 

Holy, T. C., and Dieterich, H. C. ‘Rooms Planned for Mul- 
tiple Use Feature a Suburban School,” Nation's Schools, 
XIV (October, 1934), 44-49. 

Description and floor plans of the high school in 
Bexley, Ohio, a suburb of Columbus. Although Bex- 
ley is not a typical setting for a small school, one fea- 
ture of the school structure of significance to small 
schools is the planning of rooms for multiple use. 
For example, the cafeteria is so designed that it can 
be used as a study hall and home room and as a dress- 
ing room for children participating in plays. Thus 
the cafeteria serves the school practically the entire 
day. Other rooms serve multiple purposes in a simi- 
lar way. 

Nelson, Leslie W. “The School Plant in the Small Com- 
munity Plan,” School Executive, LIV (June, 1935), 310- 
11. 

Points out that community planning in smaller cit- 
ies, towns, and rural communities is still in its infan- 
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Presents standards for such communities to be 
used by them in the development of the building pro- 
gram, under three headings: (1) choosing the site, 
(2) play facilities, and (3) the school plant. 

Nelson, Leslie W. ‘A Small Six-Year High School,” Amer- 
ican School Board Journal, LXXXIX (July, 1934), 39- 
40. 

Presents floor plans for a small six-year high-school 
building, newly erected at Hamilton, Massachusetts. 
The building provides for a complete educational pro- 
gram with only a moderate outlay. 

Wilson, W. K. “Techniques for Planning Small High- 
School Buildings,” American School Board Journal, 
LXXXVIII (June, 1934), 29-30; LXXXIX (August, 
1934), 22-23; LKXXIX (December, 1934), 38. 

Sets up techniques for the development of build- 
ing plans in relation to enrollment, class size, number 
of classes daily, study hall requirements, etc. ; discusses 
the application of these techniques and also the prob- 
lem of extending an existing building. 


American Architect and Architecture,* April, 1937. 572 


Madison Ave., New York. 

A special issue of the journal which approaches the 
question of modern school design from a fresh view- 
point, according to the editors. 

Schools from every part of the country are studied as 
units—corridors, classrooms, science rooms, adminis- 
tration offices, laboratories, kindergartens, etc. The 
examples shown conform to the recommendations of 
the various State codes as well as the specifications of 
the National Committee on Schoolhouse Construction. 
The issue includes classroom design based on a com- 
prehensive survey of the laws of 48 states governing 
school design. In addition it gives an important 
bibliography of literature on school design and 
construction. 

X. BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
PERIODICAL REFERENCES 


Baker, W. W. ‘Standards for Business Practice in a Small 
School System,” School Executives Magazine, LI (June, 
1932), 443-44. 

Makes suggestions for maintaining, operating, and 
planning budgets economically and wisely for small 
school systems. Presents standards for the analysis 
of accounting activities ; protection of school funds and 
property ; construction, repair, and operation of school 
buildings; analysis of payroll and supply management 
procedures; and office management, especially in the 
small-school situation. 

Jackman, W. C. “A Plan for Distributing Instructional 


Supplies in Small Schools,” American School Board Jour- 
nal, LXXXIII (July, 1931), 44. 


Presents a practical plan for storage, distribution, 


* Inserted by the editor. 
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and accounting of supplies, developed about a master 
form. The plan has the advantages of requiring little 
clerical work, is accurate, and shows a continuous 
inventory. 


Reusser, W. C. “School Budgets in Small Cities,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XX1 (February, 
1935), 97-106. 

A study of a number of school budgets as they 
have been received from school superintendents. An 
analysis of present practice, presentation of criteria 
for the selection of the elements to be included in these 
documents, the budget message, the general budget 
summary, and other supporting schedules. 


XI. OTHER ASPECTS OF ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION IN SMALL SCHOOLS 


PERIODICAL REFERENCES 


Castle, Lynn E. “A Town Superintendent Organizes His 
Work,” American School Board Journal, XC (May, 1935), 
29-30. 

Suggestions to the superintendent as to the budget- 
ing of his time, making his weekly calendar, and dele- 
gating the details of school management. A com- 
plete check list of the administrative and supervisory 
duties of the superintendent is included, subdivided 
into general, annual, weekly, daily, and occasional or 
continuous duties. 

Kilzer, L. R. “Some Advantages and Disadvantages of the 
Six-year High School,” American School Board Journal, 
LXXXV (November-December, 1932), 24-26. 
Advantages of the six-year high school are sum- 

marized as follows: (1) promotes economy in ad- 

ministration, housing and equipment, and supervision ; 

(2) better teachers, especially men, are secured in 

grades seven and eight; (3) permits continuity in cur- 

riculum building as well as productive experimenta- 
tion; (4) a more varied program of studies can be 
presented without increasing the cost; (5) increases 
the holding power of the school; (6) is an aid to 
extracurricular activities and guidance; and (7) is 
better fitted to meet the needs of average pupils and 
those who leave school before graduation. Objections 
often raised are answered by the author, particularly 
the following: (1) range in pupil age, ability, and 
interests is too great; (2) mingling of pupils of widely 
different ages is unfortunate; (3) enrollment is too 

large for attention to individual differences; and (4) 

it is more difficult to handle extracurricular activities. 


Rosen, T. S. “Curriculum Opportunities in the Small Six- 
year High School,” School Review, XLI (February, 1933), 
123-28. 

Outlines the use of the six-year organization in a 
school employing only three teachers in grades seven 
to twelve inclusive. Shows the advantages of this 
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school over one having one teacher in grades seven 
and eight and two in high school. 


Spaulding, Francis T., and Wiggins, D. M. “When Are 
High Schools Too Small?” School Review, XLI (October, 
1933), 585-94. 

Presents data indicating practices with respect to 
teacher assignments in 495 four-year high schools in 
Texas. The results in summary form show: (1) 
schools able to emp!oy eight or more teachers are not 
seriously handicapped with respect to administrative 
control over the size of their staffs: (2) the size of the 
teaching staff rather than the pupil enrollment tends 
to determine the number of different subjects assigned 
to each teacher, and (3) schools employing eight or 
more teachers exhibit no special handicaps with respect 
to the assignment of specific subjects to teachers who 
are presumably qualified to teach those subjects. 
Schools employing fewer than eight teachers would 
seem, from the standpoint of current practice, to be 
“too small.” 

Umstead, L. W., and Thompson, E. M. “Extracurricular 
Activities in a North Carolina Rural High School,” Jun- 
ior-Senior High School Clearing House, 1V (November, 
1929), 158-62. 

An account of the development of a complete extra- 
curricular activity program in the Garner, North Caro- 
lina, High School, a small school with most of its 
students from rural sections, and transported by bus. 
Budgeting of time and correlation of activities with 
class work are stressed. 


XII. AN EVALUATION OF THE CosT AND WoRK 
OF THE SMALL SCHOOL 
PERIODICAL REFERENCES 

Broady, K. O. ‘In Defense of the Small High School,” 

School Executive, LIII (December, 1933), 121-22. 

Answers criticisms aimed at the small high school 
as follows: (1) equipment—high schools do not need 
elaborate equipment and an array of special rooms in 
order to catry on a satisfactory program; (2) teachers 
—while, on the whole, teachers in small high schools 
may be relatively inexperienced, they have to their 
credit youth and enthusiasm and, because of the re- 
cency of their training, a knowledge of modern edu- 
cational methods; (3) teaching methods—if the 
teacher is poorly trained and lacks vision, teaching 
methods will be inferior, but the size of the school has 
nothing to do with that eventuality; (4) socialization 
—the small school can easily be welded into a unit; 
(5) curriculum—small schools may have as wide a 
curriculum as the large by offering enrichment sub- 
jects by extension; and (6) consolidated schools— 
consolidation is not a complete solution to the small 
school’s problem because it is sometimes not feasible, 
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and most consolidated schools are still small schools, 

faced with the same problems as any other small 

school. 

Editorial. “Finances of Small City School Systems,’’ School 
and Society, XXXVIII (November 4, 1933), 590-91. 
Presents results of a study of small city school sys- 

tems made by the Office of Education. Shows that the 

per-pupil cost in small systems was $70.35, and in 
large systems, $104.17. 

Eginton, Daniel P. “Challenging the Small High School,” 
School Executive, LIII (November, 1933), 92-93. 

A statement of reasons why the small high school is 
educationally undesirable and should be eliminated as 
soon as possible. Reasons given are: (1) the college 
preparatory curriculum is made the core of the cur- 
riculum; (2) the program apparently is planned in 
detail in advance as a specific amount of academic sub- 
ject matter to be learned, rather than proceeding in ac- 
cordance with modern educational principles; (3) 
the program fails to provide for varying interests; 
(4) teachers are poorly prepared; (5) there are few 
opportunities for fine arts; (6) there is no organized 
health and physical education program; and (7) few, 
if any, opportunities for industrial and practical arts 
are provided. 

Koos, Leonard V. “The Smaller Secondary School in the 
National Survey of Secondary Education,’’ National Edu- 
cation Association Proceedings (1934), pp. 445-47. 
Conclusions drawn from a study of 614 schools dur- 

ing the course of the National Survey of Secondary 

Education, the most significant of which is that size is 

more important than selection in making for construc- 

tive differences among small schools ; consequently, the 

very small high schools should be kept to as small a 

number as possible. 

Whitlow, C. M. “The Graduates of the Smaller High 
Schools,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 
VII (October, 1932), 105-13. 

A report of a statistical study of the graduates of fifty 
small high schools in Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, and Wyoming. Statistics are given as 
to the geographical distribution, occupational distri- 
bution, economic status, education beyond the high 
school, avocational interests, reading interest, and 
affiliations of the graduates, and also the graduates’ 
estimate of the school’s work. In the opinion of the 
graduates, the curricular values of the schools attended 
loomed large, and many of the extracurricular activi- 
ties were considered of little value. 





Are these special issues of THE PHI DELTA 
KaPPAN of interest to you? The editor would 
like to know. 
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Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


WILLIAM W. ANKENBRAND has been elected super- 
intendent of the Yonkers, N. Y., schools. He was 
formerly superintendent of the Rockford, IIl., and 
the Mansfield, Ohio, schools. 


DaLLas W. ARMSTRONG, president of the Lock 
Haven (Pa.) State Teachers College for the past 
twelve years, will retire at the close of the current 
school year. 


GeorGE O. BANTING will retire as head of the Wau- 
kesha, Wis., schools at the end of the 1937-38 school 
year, after eighteen years of service as superintendent. 
PHILIP FALK will act as his assistant during the com- 
ing year, and following Mr. Banting’s retirement, will 
become superintendent. 


Ho. is L. CASWELL of George Peabody College for 
Teachers will become the head of a new curriculum 
department at Teachers College next fall. He will 
be succeeded by HENRY HaraP of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

WILL GRANT CHAMBERS will retire as dean of the 
school of education at Pennsylvania State College at 
the close of the next summer session. He has taught 
exactly fifty years in the schools of Pennsylvania, and 
since 1921 has been connected with Pennsylvania 
State College as director of the summer session and 
director of teacher-training extension. Marion R. 
TRABUE will succeed to the position of dean. 


IVAN E. CHAPMAN has been named supervising di- 
rector of high schools in Detroit in addition to his 
work as principal of Western High School and acting 
principal of the Cass Technical High School. 


VirGIL E. Dickson, since July, 1936, acting super- 
intendent at Berkeley, Calif., has been elected to the 
superintendency for a four-year term. Doctor Dick- 
son has been in the Berkeley system for eighteen 
years. 


C. A. DyKksTRA, city manager of Cincinnati, is now 
president of the University of Wisconsin. 


H. F. Esriit will retire from the active presidency 
of the Sam Houston State Teachers College of Texas, 
and will become president emeritus on September 1. 
Doctor Estill has been connected with the school for 
more than fifty years, serving as president since 1908. 


JosePH A. FiTzGERALD has been named to the su- 
perintendency of the New Haven, Conn., schools, suc- 


* Copy for this section of The Phi Delta Kappan is 
prepared by W. A. Stumpf, a graduate student in 
the Department of Education, University of Chicago. 


ceeding the late JoHN C. McCartHy. Mr. Fitzger- 
ald has been in the New Haven system for twenty- 
two years. 


H. L. FoRKNER will head the departments of com- 
mercial and vocational education at Teachers College 
next fall, with the rank of associate professor in edu- 
cation. Doctor Forkner has been acting principal of 
the Merritt Business School, Oakland, Calif. 


J. D. HALt of Brookings, S. D., has been appointed 
deputy state superintendent in South Dakota, succeed- 
ing VINCENT J. LINN, who becomes supervisor of 
vocational rehabilitation in the state department of 
public instruction. 


I. G. HENDON, for the past twelve years superin- 
tendent of the Randolph County, Alabama, schools, 
was presented a loving cup by teachers, county board 
members, and other citizens in appreciation of his 
services. 


VINCENT JANDA will, in June, become supervisor 
of secondary education in the state department of pub- 
lic instruction in South Dakota. He succeeds R. W. 
KRAUSHAAR, who resigned March 1 to enter the fed- 
eral Indian education service. Mr. Janda is now prin- 
cipal of the junior high school at Rapid City, S. D. 


ANTHONY E. Karnes has been re-appointed com- 
missioner of education of the territorial public schools 
of Alaska for a four-year period. 


H. E. KENTOFF, acting superintendent of schools 
in East Orange, N. J., since the death in November, 
1936, of C. J. Scott, has been named superintendent 
of schools. He was formerly principal of the Elm- 
wood School, East Orange, and has had previous ad- 
ministrative experience at Nelson and at Central City, 
Neb. 


E. H. K. McComs of the Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind., was elected president of 
the North Central Association, succeeding ALPHONSE 
M. SCHWITALLA. 


EpGAR L. MorPHET has resigned as director of the 
division of administration and finance in the state 
department of education of Alabama to become direc- 
tor of a similar division in the state department of 
Florida. 
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ROBERT H. Morrison, principal of the Paterson 
(N. J.) State Normal School, has been appointed 
state director of teacher education and junior colleges 
by the New Jersey State Board of Education, succeed- 
ing Ecar F. BUNCE, who will become principal of 
the State Normal School at Glassboro, N. J. 


WiLtiAM Stuart NELSON was formally inaugu- 
rated president of Dillard University on April 9. 
Throughout the period from April 5 to April 9, the 
university held an exhibition of the works of leading 
negro artists in America. 


ALBERT C. PARKER on March 1 succeeded ARTHUR 
O. SmirTH, retired, as superintendent of the Union 
City, N. J., schools. Mr. Parker was formerly prin- 
cipal of the Emerson High School of Union City. 


WENDELL JAMES PHILLIPS, organizer and director 
of the first college health service, who died in service 
during the World War, was honored recently when 
a bronze plaque in his memory was unveiled in the 
new health-service building at Oregon State College. 


WituiaM C. Reavis, professor of education at the 
University of Chicago, in a recent address, said that 
the size of educational units should be determined on 
the basis of school efficiency and not in relation to 
political expediency if difficulties in support and ad- 
ministration are to be solved. He indicated that a 
complete breakdown in school support is threatened 
in some states unless school units are enlarged and 
revenue systems are improved. 


FREDERICK R. ROGERS, director of physical educa- 
tion at Boston University, has certain doubts about 
present-day education. He recently declared: 

“It is mo exaggeration to estimate that perhaps a 
third of the tax money for education today is spent 
on relatively useless subject matter, for educators still 
neglect the fundamental and still clasp to their breasts 
the superficial in life. . . . We move naturally and 
inevitably from the simple to the complex, and if we 
are not careful, from the complex to the obscure, and 
from the obscure to positive error.” 


STANLEY H. ROLFE, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent and deputy superintendent of the Newark, 
N. J., public schools, has been promoted to the super- 
intendency. He succeeds the late JOHN H. LoGaN. 


B. L. STRADLEY, for the past 17 years examiner at 
Ohio State University, has been appointed dean of 
the college of arts and sciences. He entered upon his 
new duties April 1. 

LEVERING Tyson, formerly director of Extension, 


Columbia University, and executive director of the 
National Advisory Council on Radio, has been ap- 
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pointed president of Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
Pa. He will assume office in the fall. 


Jesse L. Warp, a member of the faculty of the 
University of Toledo since 1927, has been raised to 
the rank of full professor. He is in charge of second- 
ary education. 


Meetings and Conferences 


NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION. The forty-sec- 
ond annual meeting of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools was held in Chi- 
cago, April 7-10. Programs for the general sessions 
were provided by commissions of the organization, 
and also included speeches and reports. The Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools, meeting on Thursday, 
was joined by a conference of high-school principals 
for the evening session of that day. The Commission 
on Higher Education and the Commission on Curricula 
of Secondary Schools and Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation also held their meetings on Thursday. 

A Phi Delta Kappa luncheon, sponsored by Zeta 
and Upsilon campus chapters and Nu field chapter, 
was held Saturday noon, when the question of pro- 
gressive education was considered by Messrs. Geyer, 
Breed, and Axtelle of the Chicago Normal College, 
the University of Chicago, and Northwestern Uni- 
versity, respectively. W. S. Gray of the University 
of Chicago presided. 


INLAND EMPIRE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Emi- 
nent speakers were secured for this convention which 
was held in Spokane, Washington, April 7-9. The 
speakers included L. R. Alderman, formerly superin- 
tendent of the city schools of Portland; L. C. Moss- 
man, professor of education in Teachers’ College at 
Columbia University; Winfield Dockery Armentrout 
of the Colorado State College of Education; J. B. 
Nash, New York University; and Dr. R. L. Lyman of 
the University of Chicago. In conjunction with the 
meeting of this association the first regional confer- 
ence meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English was also held. This experimental regional 
meeting marked the first venture of the National 
Council into minor district meetings, as was author- 
ized at the last national convention in Boston. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
will sponsor a special conference on the modern dance 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, for three 
days beginning April 19. The purpose of the con- 
ference, according to Miss O’Donnell of Teachers 
College, is “‘to give to American physical education 
teachers some experience, slight though it may be, in 
the modern dance, so that when they go back home 
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they will have an idea, at least, of what has been 
happening in the dance.” 


GEORGIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION will hold its 
annual meeting at Savannah, April 15 to 17. The 
theme of the various sessions will be, ‘The Conserva- 
tion of Georgia's Natural Resources—Human and 
Material.” In addition the Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, the Physical Education Association, the High 
School Association, and the Department of School 
Libraries of the State of Georgia will also hold their 
sessions. 


ALABAMA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION'S fifty-sixth 
annual convention, held in Birmingham, March 18-19, 
considered as a central theme, ‘The Economic Bases 
of Education.” A distinguished group of speakers 
representing lay and education fields appeared on 
the programs. Departmental and other groups met 
in section meetings. 


The ALABAMA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS meeting, to be held in Birmingham, April 
20, 23, will be built about the theme, “The Home, 
on This Rock We Build.” Among the special fea- 
tures is an “Arts Night” in which the curtural side of 
the PTA will be stressed. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION ILLINOIS EDUCATION Asso- 
CIATION held its 57th annual meeting at Carbondale, 
March 25-26. Some of the principal speakers were 
C. C. Furnas of Yale University, Roma Gans of 
Teachers College, Lester R. Grimm of the Illinois 
Education Association, W. W. Parker of Southeast 
Missouri State Teachers College, and John C. Watson 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association. 


NorTH CENTRAL DIVISION OF IOWA STATE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION held its sixteenth annual ses- 
sion at Mason City, Iowa, March 18-20. A variety of 
topics was discussed, covering nearly every phase of 
public education. Some of the principal speakers 
were John G. Fowlkes, Julius Boraas, W. G. Bagley, 
Wm. McKinley Robinson, W. H. Drane Lester, 
W. Earl Hall, and Agnes Samuelson. 


The KaNsAs MENTAL HYGIENE Society held its 
annual convention at Lawrence, April 9-10. The 
main topics discussed centered around the positive 
factors important in the development of the child. 


CALIFORNIA STATE CONFERENCE ON BUSINESS 
EDUCATION was held at Fresno, March 20. Some of 
the topics discussed were: ‘Consumer Protective Leg- 
islation” by Loda M. Davis; “Training for Civil 
Service” by William Brownrigg; and “Training for 
the Distributive Occupations Under the George- 
Deem Act” by Earl Barnhart. 
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PuBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK will be observed by the 
California schools during the week beginning Mon- 
day, April 26. The celebration this year marks the 
eighteenth annual observance of the event, by which 
the people of California are afforded a special oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the schools through 
visits and meetings. 

BUSINESS OFFICIALS’ CONVENTION. Business offi- 
cials of public schools in California held a four-day 
convention, beginning March 17, at San Francisco. 
Some of the topics discussed were: “Correct Uses and 
Costs Per Unit” by D. D. Cunliff; “Legislation as It 
Affects Public Schools” by Roy Cloud; and “Civil 
Service in Accordance With the School Code” by 
A. S. Nibecker. 


HAWAIIAN CONFERENCES. ‘Three important con- 
ferences were held during the week beginning with 
March 22. The Hawaii Educational Association held 
a three-day session at Lihue on Kauai; the Hawaii 
Congress of Parents and Teachers was in session for 
two days in Honolulu; and the first conference on 
Adult Education was held at the University of Hawaii 
as the principal feature of the observance of the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the university. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL CONFERENCE, held at the 
School of Education, Boston University, on April 1-2, 
marked the first annual conference of this type which 
was sponsored by the university. The panel discus- 
sions centered around the general topic of the extra- 
curriculum program in the secondary schools. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY MEETINGS include the An- 
nual Conference on Educational Measurement, to be 
held April 16-17, and the Annual Conference on Ele- 
mentary Supervision, April 15. The two out-of-state 
speakers at these sessions will be Walter S. Monroe of 
the University of Illinois and T. C. Holy of Ohio 
State University. 


OHIO COLLEGE ASSOCIATION held its sixty-sixth 
annual meeting in Columbus, April 1-3. George W. 
Rightmire, president of the association, spoke on the 
subject, “The Student Laboratory,” at the annual din- 
ner of the convention. Meeting in Columbus at the 
same time were a number of allied societies. A new 
group, the Ohio Association of Secondary Teachers 
of Speech, was organized at that time. 


A HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCE will be held at the 
University of North Dakota, April 16-17. The gen- 
eral theme will be ““A Consideration of the Curricular 
and Extracurricular Activities of Grades VII and 
VIII.” 


A SCHOOL EXECUTIVES’ CONFERENCE will be held 
at the University of South Dakota, April 23-24. 
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Speakers will include L. J. Brueckner and Paul Deng- 
ler. Conference topics to be used are functions of 
secondary education and national contests, including 
music and forensics. 


A CONFERENCE ON ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL SUPER- 
VISION will be held at Eastern State Normal, Madison, 
S. D., on April 17. Sessions of the training schools 
will be held in order that those attending the confer- 
ence may observe them, and special demonstration 
lessons will be carried on. 


Colleges and Universities 


ARTS AND SCIENCES VS. EDUCATION. American 
universities face a dangerous period of intolerance 
directed against teachers, schools, and universities 
themselves unless their faculties of Education and of 
Arts and Sciences drop their historic feud and honestly 
co-operate in establishing teaching as a “permanent, 
independent, and powerful profession,” warned 
Henry W. Holmes, dean of the Harvard graduate 
school of education in his annual report. 

One of the features of the conflict has been that 
state authorities have sided with teachers of Education, 
thus “entrenching the teaching of Education under 
state and regional requirements,” but with the further 
consequence that ‘courses in Education became money- 
makers, tended to become perfunctory, lost their con- 
tact with the life of the university, and now constitute 
in some institutions an enterprise which has certain 
characteristics of a ‘racket.’ ”’ 

“It seems to me,” said Doctor Holmes, ‘“‘that all 
university teachers must eventually devote some atten- 
tion to the general issues of education. Problems of 
educational policy can best be solved if university 
teachers have at some time given serious thought to 
the facts and ideas involved in the organization and 
conduct of a national system of schools. 

“Teachers of Education . . . must recognize the 
vast importance for their own studies and their own 
teaching, of other university disciplines, especially 
those which help to reveal the character of human life 
and growth. . . . Although Education quite prop- 
erly claims two fields as preeminently within its special 
province—individual development, and the school as 
a social institution—these fields cannot possibly be 
approached without an understanding of principles 
and conceptions developed elsewhere.” 


THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Forty-nine presidents of colleges of liberal arts in 
Pennsylvania, in an open letter to the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, call attenton to the place of their insti- 
tutions in the education system of the state. The last 
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two paragraphs of the letter sent to Governor Earle 
are here quoted: 


“It is important to remember that when the State re- 
quested the assistance of our institutions in the training of 
public school teachers, our colleges accepted this responsibil- 
ity whole-heartedly. It is estimated that we are performing 
this service at a saving to the State of approximately two mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

“In attempting to render the largest possible service to 
the largest possible number, we are often seriously embar- 
rassed by proposals to make changes in the State Policy of 
Education without careful survey of all the educational in- 
stitutions of our State. We feel that we are entirely within 
our right when we ask that our institutions have State recog- 
nition in all educational planning. We stand ready to co- 
operate in every way in furthering higher standards and in 
securing a broader opportunity for the young people of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.’ 


BUCKNELL UNIvERsITY has increased the salaries 

of faculty members five per cent, restoring them to 
pre-depression level. Faculty salaries were raised five 
per cent last September, representing half of the ten 
per cent cut of 1932. Said Arnaud C. Marts, acting 
president: 
% . it would pay us well to double the salaries 
tomorrow of all teachers and preachers in America, 
which could be done out of useless expenditures for 
any one of a half dozen personal luxuries that might 
be named.” 


CENTRAL COLLEGE, at Fayette, Mo., is said to have 
one of the most valuable and most unusual scientific 
libraries in the United States in the collection formerly 
owned by the late Samuel C. Hooker. Among the 
most interesting features is a section including the 
complete transactions of the Royal Society of London 
and Paris, the transactions beginning in 1666. About 
half of the volumes are written in foreign languages, 
including Chinese. 

Central's Morrison Astronomical Observatory was 
formally opened during commencement week of last 
year. The observatory was formerly the property of 
the Pritchett Collegiate Institute. It was at this ob- 
servatory that the “Great Red Spot’ on Jupiter was 
discovered and measured. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. The university senate 
on April 7 approved the four-year college plan in 
which the third year of the high school becomes the 
first year of ‘The College.” As tentatively drawn, 
the curriculum will affect only students who continue 
through the university. 

Three-year sequences will be required in the hu- 
manities, social sciences, reading, writing and criti- 
cism for all students affected by the program. A two- 
year sequence in either physical sciences or biological 
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science, with a one-year course in the other; a one- 
year course in philosophy; mastery of a foreign lan- 
guage, and mathematics “equivalent to two entrance 
units” complete the requirements. The remainder of 
the program comprises a full year’s work in two elec- 
tive sequences. Details of most of the courses are 
still to be worked out. A. J. Brumbaugh, dean of the 
college, heads the committee on the new system. 

The program, according to the Daily Maroon, ap- 
proaches, ‘though it far from realizes” the ideal col- 
lege program outlined by Robert M. Hutchins, presi- 
dent of the university, in The Higher Learning in 
America. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY'S school of engineering is 
seeking an expansion of physical facilities that will 
cost about $2,500,000. Joseph W. Barker, dean of 
the school, asks two new buildings to care for techni- 
cal advances which have been made in various fields 
of engineering in the last three decades, one of them 
to provide a place for research laboratory space for 
the electrical and mechanical engineering departments. 


The UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA feels that it does 
not receive the financial support from private sources 
accorded the major eastern schools. Since 1930, Cali- 
fornia has received $10,816,067, less than one-fifth 
the amount given in support of Yale University, which 
has less than one-fourth the student-load of California. 

Gifts for the year ending about March 8 totaled 
$732,266, in addition to which other gifts in the form 
of equipment, books, and other materials. The larg- 
est gift, $150,000, was received from the Carnegie 
Corporation. 


Emory UNIVERsITy. A restoration of ten per cent 
in faculty salaries has been made for the remainder of 
the current year. Staff members in the lower brackets 
are back on the 1929 basis; full professors and ad- 
ministrative heads are working at about a five per cent 
reduction from base salaries, which for professors was 
$3,600. Observes the Emory Alumnus: 

“The wonder is not that a few good men have left 

. . but that so many good men remain.” 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE will again give a training 
course during the summer session for teacher-librarians 
in negro schools, with financial aid from the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Hampton pioneered in such 
work last summer when 19 negro teachers from South- 
ern states received special library training. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. An earlier start and a con- 
tinuing concentration of graduate study to enable 
young scholars to complete work for their doctorates 
and to begin teaching at least five years earlier has 
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been suggested by George H. Chase, dean of the 
graduate school of arts and sciences. 

Doctor Chase indicates that it would be desirable 
if the average age for those receiving the Ph.D. were 
25 years instead of 30. Commenting upon the records 
of last year, he cited a weakness in the modern lan- 
guages, pointing out that more than ten per cent of 
the candidates for the Master of Arts degree had 
failed because of deficiency in the knowledge of Ger- 
man or French. 

Most of the men not doing full work or not work- 
ing for the year were those who were unable to de- 
vote their entire time to study because of the neces- 
sity for earning their living. Exceptional scholars have 
been relieved of this necessity by the granting of fel- 
lowship stipends covering all expenses. 


UNIVERSITY OF Hawau. An elaborate celebration 
was held March’ 22 to commemorate the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the founding of the “College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts.” Included in the events 
were a conference of workers in adult education, and 
meetings held in the outdoor theater of the university. 


HIRAM COLLEGE PLAN. Recently the faculty “took 
stock”’ of the intensive study plan begun at Hiram in 
1931, and extended to the entire student body about 
two years, and decided, by a 24 to 3 vote, to continue 
the plan. Students at Hiram study for nine-week 
periods such subjects as chemistry, economics, or 
biology, and then abandon them for the year. Eighty- 
eight per cent of the students voted for a continuance 
of the plan. 


HoFsTRA COLLEGE, at Hempstead, N. Y., has been 
granted a provisional charter by the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. The col- 
lege will be affiliated educationally with New York 
University, but full financial control and management 
will rest with a separate board of trustees. It has, 
until now, included the first two years of a liberal arts 
curriculum, a division of education, and a division of 
commerce for evening instruction. The junior-year 
curriculum will be added this fall. 


HowarD UNIversiTy will henceforth prescribe 
most of the work in the first two years of its liberal 


arts curriculum. In addition to prescribed work in 
English, every candidate for the bachelor’s degree 
must pass a comprehensive examination in English 
composition at the end of his junior year. Required 
courses in orientation and guidance, and physical edu- 
cation or military training are retained. The foreign 
language requirement has been reduced from twenty 
semester hours to fourteen. Three new prescribed 
courses have been introduced for the first two years, 
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namely, a two-semester course, “Introduction to the 
Social Sciences”; a two-semester course in botany, 
chemistry, physics, or zoology ; and a non-credit course 
covering one semester in personal hygiene. 

During the last two years, or at some time subse- 
quent to the introductory course in social science, a 
two-semester course in one of the major social sciences 
is now required. One semester courses in general lit- 
erature, logic or in the principals of scientific method, 
art or music appreciation are prescribed. Prescribed 
work represents about forty-five per cent of the stu- 
dent’s total program. But two, instead of seven de- 
grees will be granted. 


ILLINoIs STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY has adopted 
new entrance requirements for next year which will 
eliminate academic requirements in specific subjects 
or fields. The former plan of requiring fifteen units 
from certain fields has been abolished, and makes it 
possible for students to offer a greater variety of sub- 
jects. The move does not interfere with the plan of 
selective admission employed at Normal, but merely 
makes it possible for any student from an accredited 
high school to be admitted provided he is not barred 
by selective admission. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY. The university sen- 
ate recently approved the recommendation of the 
graduate school that candidates for the Master of Arts 
and Master of Science in Education who are given 
permission to offer additional credits and additional 
weeks of residence in lieu of a thesis, shall be required 
to complete 36 hours of graduate work with an average 
standing of B or better, and minimum of 48 weeks 
of residence. Two new courses, “Education for Handi- 
capped Children,” and “Evening School and Part- 
Time Courses in Agriculture,” have been added in the 
college of education. 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE. To further interna- 
tional good will and to foster friendship between 
Oriental countries and the United States, Arthur E. 
Goodwin of Seattle has recently given a scholarship 
valued at $750, to be awarded annually to a graduate 
foreign student from an Oriental country for study 
in the school of home economics at the college. 


PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE. According to the 
Pasadena School Review, more than half of the grad- 
uates of the Pasadena Junior College are now com- 
pleting terminal courses, although young people going 
on to universities and colleges each year have not de- 
creased in either numbers or importance. 

A table included in the issue cited shows that in 
1926, a very large majority of students completed the 
“certificate courses,” while but 4.5 per cent were grad- 
uated in the “diploma course.”” In 1930, the propor- 
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tion had changed to 60.5 per cent graduating from 
the certificate courses and 39.5 from the diploma 
courses. Since 1933, the trend has been definitely 
toward a larger proportion graduating from the di- 
ploma course. In 1936 the certificate course grad- 
uated 39.8 per cent, and the diploma course, 60.2 
per cent. 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH students believe that 
lectures, classroom discussion, and collateral reading 
are the most helpful adjuncts to the learning process ; 
that lecture notes, textbooks, compositions and re- 
ports are second best, and the mimeographed notes 
are third. The most scholarly instructors, they aver, 
are not the best teachers. The students also indicate 
that they would not work if grades were abolished, 
that required courses are necessary and valuable, and 
that students in professional schools should be re- 
quired to take some cultural subjects. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. Students at Swarthmore 
may not accept federal subsidies, according to Frank 
Aydelotte, president. ‘The step was taken,” he said, 
to teach students “‘self-reliance and to try to break the 
vicious chain of relying on the government for every- 
thing.” 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. The 
place and function of a student council in a graduate 
school was considered in The Teachers College Student 
Journal for February. Among the arguments cited in 
favor of such councils was the need for developing 
leadership, and the possibility of making a responsi- 
ble source in aiding the institution to discover and to 
satisfy the real needs of the student body. Contra- 
wise, the arguments include the limited time graduate 
students usually have, and the possibility of using 
such a council as a trouble-making agency in adminis- 
tration. At Teachers College, the student council has, 
among others, the following purposes: 

To provide an avenue through which the student 
body may communicate with the college administra- 
tion; 

To inform the student body with regard to pro- 
vision for student services; 

To provide a means for the formulation and expres- 
sion of student opinion ; 

To promote the general welfare of all students at 
Teachers College. 


WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE. The tenth an- 
nual high-school student convention will be held at 
Washington State, April 23-24, during which round- 
table discussions will provide the means for an inter- 
change of ideas for handling problems in connection 
with high-school debate, journalism, athletics, and 
music. Vocational guidance will be the central theme. 
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Public Schools 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment 
of the division of medical inspection was observed in 
the Philadelphia schools during February. Walter 
S. Cornell, who organized the medical inspection di- 
vision, was guest of honor at a dinner at the Manu- 
facturers and Bankers Club. 


New school buildings in South Dakota include a 
junior high school, costing $165,000, recently dedi- 
cated at Brookings, and the formal dedication of a 
new high-school building, on April 2, at Sturgis. 


Although 46,685 citizens voted ‘‘Yes’’ and but 33,- 
605 voted “No” on the proposed three-mill levy to 
relieve overcrowding in Seattle school buildings, the 
measure failed in a recent election by about 1,500 
votes to receive the 60 per cent majority required by 
law. 


The Clinton (Ill.) Community High School’s com- 
mencement program this year will bring to the fore 
the need for greater financial aid for education, espe- 
cially secondary education. Three student speakers 
will present the theme, “Education—Our Constitu- 
tional Heritage.” 


Nearly 10,000,000 of America’s total public-school 
population of 26,000,000 are enrolled in schools of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Texas, Ohio, and 
California, according to Statistics of State Schools 
Systems reported by the Office of Education. Ne- 
vada, Delaware, Wyoming, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, Arizona and the District of Co- 
lumbia have fewer than 100,000 public-school chil- 
dren. 


The Austin, Minn., school district has inaugurated 
a building program which will cost about $300,000, 
with new units to be added to four elementary schools. 
Each addition will include from four to six class- 
rooms and a standard gymnasium. The building is 
being financed through a bond issue of $150,000, 
carried by a vote of 10 to 1, and a PWA grant of 
$111,150. 


Master Builders of Milwaukee call attention of 
teachers to the hazards for children involved in con- 
struction of new buildings. As the building industry 
has revived in Milwaukee, accidents to children climb- 
ing about residences under construction, especially, 
have already been reported. The Builders ask the 
cooperation of the city schools in this phase of the 
safety movement. 


Home economics and manual training classes at 
Roosevelt High School, Dover, Ohio, changed places 
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for a two-week period, the girls wielding hammer and 
saw while the boys attempted to control needles and 
thimbles. Results were so favorable that the inter- 
change is expected to be an annual event. 


Average salaries paid high-school teachers in Alas- 
kan schools include the following: Nome, $1,800; 
Petersburg, $1,788; Fairbanks, $1,770; Wrangell, 
$1,587.50; Douglas, $1,440. Average elementary- 
school salaries in the same school sysems are: Nome, 
$1,656.60; Petersburg, $1,549.46; Fairbanks, $1,760; 
Wrangell, $1,390; and Douglas, $1,305. 


Improvement of salary conditions in Ohio includes 
a twenty to thirty per cent increase in the Bluffton 
schools, where a new salary schedule has been adopted ; 
five per cent increases at Lorain and Niles; and a “gen- 
erous bonus” amounting to two weeks’ wages at 
Shadyside. 


With a mounting cost of living facing teachers, the 
Social Frontier wonders what American educators 
think of the Swedish system of a special allowance 
to cover increasing costs. In Sweden, month by 
month as prices rise, the salaries of teachers are aug- 
mented by whatever amount is necessary to maintain 
relatively constant purchasing power. At present, 
living costs in Sweden are falling, and the supplemen- 
tary allowance is being reduced. Comments the edi- 
tor: 

“It is no substitute for the marked increases which 
are needed and should be granted, to bring purchas- 
ing power up within striking distance of America’s 
capacity to produce.” 


Public schools and institutions of higher learning, 
as well as other agencies that depend on the legisla- 
ture for their support, have encountered a new com- 
petitor for funds this year—social security for old peo- 
ple. As one member of the North Carolina legisla- 
ture said to school people seeking an increased budget: 

“The children make a great appeal to the General 
Assembly, but so do the helpless aged and the home- 
less children. 


Chief tax sources of the receipts of state school 
moneys in Missouri for 1936-37 were: 


$4,177,945.81 
1,849,559.14 18.6 
1,733,615.08 17.5 
640,252.11 | Sethe 
490,249.96 lat 
485,966.57 4.8 
367,913.64 3.7 
190,666.41 2 


Sales tax 42 percent 
Liquor, soft drinks 

Property tax 

Inheritance tax 

Corporation franchise tax .. 
Foreign insurance tax 
Other sources 


Income from the permanent school fund amounted 
to $189,432.50. 
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A strong demand for teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture in Pennsylvania is seen by W. A. Broyles, acting 
head of the department of rural education at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Recent activities of the federal 
government are said to have made a heavy demand 
upon men trained in agricultural science. The George- 
Deen Act permitting additional funds to be appro- 
priated for agricultural education is further stimulat- 
ing the demand for teachers. 


The vocational department of the Pottstown, Pa., 
high school will be enlarged with the construction of 
a new building that will provide space equivalent to 
twenty-four standard classrooms. The enrollment in 
the vocational department has grown from 12 in 1926 
to 191 boys in 1935, with the number of teachers 
increasing from one in 1926 to 14 in 1935-36. Nine 
of these teach one or more classes in the department. 
It was necessary to add two additional full-time shop 
teachers for the 1936-37 year. 


In Oakland, Calif., 3,000 students are registered in 
adult citizenship classes of the public schools. They 
represent 57 different nations and a variety of back- 
grounds, from complete illiteracy to university grad- 
uation. Of about 800 persons who qualified for citi- 
zenship papers in Alameda county last year, more than 
500 had been students in these adult citizenship classes. 
In addition to citizenship the program offers instruc- 
tion in English and in homemaking. 


Indiana’s new pension law includes the following 
provisions that are different from the old law: 

Members may retire at any time after twenty years 
of service; 

Members may retire after 35 years of service with 
an annuity of $960, the maximum; 

Members are compelled to retire when reaching 
66 years of age. 

The law goes into effect on July 1, 1939. 


High-school seniors are better informed about the 
civilization of medieval Europe than about the society 
in which they live, and have a clearer understanding 
of conditions during colonial days than of develop- 
ment of American life since the World War, accord- 
ing to a survey reported by Irving R. Melbo of Teach- 
ers College. Doctor Melbo blames the emphasis 
placed upon the past for the ignorance of youngsters 
about contemporary American society. 


A statewide testing program in Washington to de- 
termine the present condition of pupil adjustment in 
the high school is being conducted under the direction 
of August Dvorak of the University of Washington’s 
college of education. A pre-test will be followed by 
tests in May to determine the degree of improvement 


in orientation during a high-school term. The fol- 
lowing results are anticipated: a revision of the state 
examination system, a definite program of pupil ac- 
counting, and a definite program of remedial educa- 
tion. 


Even in the simplest of tests given in arithmetic, 
children in grades 6, 7, and 8 have not attained a 
proficiency which would be acceptable in any business 
office, according to the finding of Guy M. Wilson of 
Boston University. The study used 17,700 children 
in the metropolitan Boston area as subjects. In com- 
ment, Doctor Wilson said: 

“The results seem to re-emphasize the fact that chil- 
dren apparently can go along through the schools 
without being particularly noticed or taught by the 
teachers. It becomes apparent that teachers do not 
grasp the problem; do not see what children are doing ; 
or if they do see, they are helpless when it comes to 
doing anything about it. Routine procedure is fol- 
lowed. . . . Obviously, we have permitted a passing 
grade of 75 per cent, more or less, to obscure the 
picture . . . even in the simplest of the tests given 
in arithmetic, children have not attained a proficiency 
acceptable in any business office.” 


Elkader, Iowa, shortly will have a new type of 
schoolhouse— one built largely of glass. The unusual 
architecture of the building includes a cantilever type 
of floor construction and the use of hollow gla- ; 
for exterior walls in class rooms and walls scj .:ating 
corridors and class rooms. Exterior walls of class- 
rooms have no windows, and ventilation is provided 
by complete air-conditioning equipment. 

In a typical classroom, the glass block extends from 
floor to ceailing and along at least one entire side. 
The glass block wall, though fabricated from clear 
glass, has an irregular or lens surface allowing perfect 
diffusion of light and sun’s rays, and eliminating 
glare on bright days. It also eliminates overheating 
the classroom on mild days. Window shades will not 
be required. 

Walls between corridor and classrooms are con- 
structed of glass blocks which allow the elimination 
of the use of artificial lighting in the corridors except 
in extreme conditions. 

The building, to cost $148,000, is a WPA project. 


Science teachers of California are being given the 
chance to approve or disapprove the following reso- 
lutions: 

“Whereas, the successful functioning of a democ- 
racy depends upon the ability of its citizens to think 
clearly and participate freely in the solution of the 
ever-increasing social and economic problems; 

“Whereas, the methods of science offer one of the 
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best ways through which a citizen may be guided to 
the truth in making his decisions ; 

“Whereas, the task of cultivating scientific attitudes, 
such as open-mindedness, suspended judgment, will- 
ingness to change opinion on the basis of new evi- 
dence, search for the whole truth regardless of per- 
sonal prejudice, the habit of basing judgment on the 
facts, is a most difficult task absolutely necessitating 
an extension of training time over the lives of pupils 
for successful accomplishment ; 

“Therefore, we, the members of the Department of 
Science Instruction of the National Education Associa- 
tion for the State of California recommend that boards 
of education provide for the necessary experimental 
procedure for the ultimate working out of a con- 
tinuous program of science instruction from kinder- 
garten to college.” 


Important political and economic consequences in 
the life of the United States, caused by the fact that 
Americans of the highest occupational status and rich- 
est cultural resources are failing to replace themselves 
from generation to another while the underprivileged 
are the sources of population increase, were suggested 
by Newton Edwards, professor of education at the 
University of Chicago, in a recent address. 

Women whose husbands are engaged in the fol- 
lowing occupations are having at least 15 per cent 
more children than necessary for family replacement: 
farmers and stock-raisers, 32; coal mine operatives, 
34; laborers in manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries, railroad laborers, 19; laborers in public service, 
15. 

On the other hand, percentages by which various 
groups fail to have enough children for replacement 
are: clerical workers, 22; school teachers, 24; authors, 
editors, reporters, 24; lawyers, judges, 27; bankers, 
13; clergymen, 2. Said Doctor Edwards: 

“We have pursued a policy of providing the rich- 
est educational opportunity for those who need it 
least, for those boys and girls into whose future homes 
not enough children will be born to replace the fam- 
ily. To those boys and girls who will in large meas- 
ure assume the responsibility of supplying the popu- 
lation reserves of the nation we have denied equality 
of educational opportunity. Clearly, such a situation 
calls for rethinking our national education policy.” 


A $11,000 damage suit involving important ques- 
tions of teacher liability for accidents to school chil- 
dren, brought by Mrs. Samuel Taylor and her son, 
Robert, of Newark, N. J., against J. C. Kevlin, a 
manual-training teacher of that city, was dismissed for 
lack of evidence, the court holding that Mr. Kevlin 
had not been shown to have been negligent. 


Publications 


The Improvement of Education, Fifteenth Year- 
book of the Department of Superintendence, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1937. 
Pp. 328. 

With this volume the series of three yearbooks on 
the relationship between education and changing so- 
cial conditions is completed. The 1935 volume, 
Social Change and Education, dealt with the broad 
activities of social trends and their implications for 
education, and the 1936 yearbook on The Social Studies 
Curriculum treated subjects indicated under the title 
as the core of the new school’s curriculum. 

In the present volume an attempt is made to draw 
from the current social and economic scene guiding 
principles for an interpretation of a modern school 
program for both educators and laymen. The first 
part of the volume gives a rather dismal picture of 
social and economic trends, and implies the ‘‘inevita- 
ble’’ consequences for a democracy unless drastic 
changes are made in the social and economic structure 
as a result of adequate guidance and instruction of 
both youth and adults. The second part of the book 
deals with the issues involved in developing a suit- 
able educational program, and also with the means 
that should be employed for effective school inter- 
pretation. 


In State Responsibility for the Support of Public 
Schools, by R. C. Williams, director of research of the 
Department of Public Instruction in Iowa, the need 
for increased support of education by the state because 
gross inequalities result from the almost complete re- 
liance on the local property tax for school revenue is 
discussed. A plan for the distribution of adequate 
state funds, based on the “classroom unit’’ by which 
equalization would be provided without destroying 
effort and initiative on the part of the local units, 
was also presented. 


A special committee of Rho Chapter, Phi Delta 
Kappa, has recently published a bulletin entitled State 
Constitutional Tax Limitation on Real Property, in 
which the results of an investigation into all known 
documents, reports, articles, and addresses on the sub- 
ject were summarized. Concerning the problem of 
tax limitation, the following is said, ‘*. . . The avail- 
able literature . . . appears to be unanimously against 
any form of constitutional tax limitation on real 
estate.” 

In The Local Unit for School Administration in the 
United States, Parts I and II, bulletins of the Bureau 
of School Service of the University of Kentucky, a 
comprehensive survey of the local educational admin- 
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istrative units in the United States is presented. The 
authors have attempted to avoid limitations of former 
studies of school units through a reclassification of 
both basic and intermediate units of school admin- 
istration, based on a number of factors that indicate 
differences of various units of control. 

Another bulletin, Teacher Retirement Legislation 
for Kentucky, deals with the general problems con- 
nected with teacher retirement, and proposes a ten- 
tative outline for a Teacher Retirement Law for Ken- 
tucky. 

Two bulletins of the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals of the National Education Associa- 
tion have been received. The first, Functions of Sec- 
ondary Education, No. 64, January, 1937, is a report 
of the Committee on the Orientation of Secondary 
Education. This committee was appointed at a meet- 
ing of the department in 1932 “to study and restate 
the principles and objectives of secondary education.” 
The report deals in detail with the ten special func- 
tions adopted by the foregoing committee. 

The second bulletin, Proceedings of the Twenty- 
First Annual Meeting, No. 65, March, 1937, deals 
with the program and addresses of the department, 
meeting at New Orleans in February, 1937. Eight of 
the addresses deal with the problem of safety educa- 
tion. 


The Public Junior College in Kansas, by J. F. Welle- 
meyer and Earl Walker, published by Kansas Asso- 
ciation of Public Junior Colleges, 1937, is a broad 
overview of the public junior college situation in Kan- 
sas. Particular emphasis is placed on the functions 
of the junior college that are related to the curriculum, 
service to the pupils, and values to the community. 


In A Self-Rating Scale for High School Principals, 
by Earl E. Phares and Edwin J. Brown, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, an analysis of 
the work of school principals, of textbooks in admin- 
istration, of articles by recognized authorities, and of 
professional investigations was made by the writers 
of the bulletin before they attempted to construct the 
self-rating scale. The scale itself is appropriately di- 
vided into five sections: Personal and Social, Profes- 
sional Growth and Attitudes, Cooperativeness and 
Teamwork, Skill in Administrative Mechanics of the 
High School, and Supervisory Ability and Skill. The 
bulletin also contains a bibliography of selected and 
annotated references. 


A “Consumer's Research” in School Supplies, by 
Edwin J. Brown and Russell D. Byall, of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, is a bulletin in 
which detailed information is given concerning stand- 


ard specifications for the most needed school supplies, 
so that correct requisitions can be easily made by the 
administrator. 


English teachers should be greatly aided through a 
recent publication of the Bureau of Cooperative Re- 
search, Indiana University School of Education, en- 
titled Bibliography of Literature on the Teaching of 
English. The bulletin contains over 3,300 annotated 
references, systematically arranged and carefully in- 
dexed, dealing with twenty-five different phases of 
English at all grade levels from pre-school to univer- 
sity and adult classes inclusive. 


Alexander, Carter. Around the World Almanac in 
Eighty Questions: First Series for 1937 World Alma- 
nac. New York: Carter Alexander (525 West 120th 
Street), 1937. Pp. 24, is an interesting pamphlet in 
which practice for pupils above the fifth grade and 
in high school is afforded in finding information in 
the World Almanac. It is priced at 10 cents. 


Buros, Oscar K. Educational, Psychological, and 
Personality Tests of 1933, 1934, and 1935. Rutgers 
University Bulletin, Vol. XIII, No. 1. New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey: School of Education, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, 1936. Pp. 83. This is a well indexed bulletin, 
giving complete information about tests which are 
available for school use. 


Two student’s workbooks, the first dealing with an- 
cient and medieval history, by Robert B. Weaver and 
Fredric Duncalf, and the second dealing with modern 
history, by Robert B. Weaver, have been received. 
The first is based on Ancient and Medieval History by 
Magoffin and Duncalf, the second on Modern His- 
tory by Carl Becker. 


Report of the Division of Special Education and 
Mental Hygiene for the School Year, 1935-36, by 
J. E. W. Wallin of the Delaware Department of 
Public Instruction deals with the activities and recom- 
mendations of the division in promoting special classes, 
special schools, and the training of special teachers 
for the instruction of retarded and handicapped chil- 
dren in Delaware. 


Two bulletins of the Department of Education of 
Kentucky, one entitled School Transportation in Ken- 
tucky, 1935-36, and the other, Regulations for the Is- 
suance and Reissuance of Certificates, have been re- 
ceived. The first shows that greater efficiency results 
when transportation is provided by new, county- 
owned and county-operated busses; the second gives 
an adequate outline of the legal regulations for the 
training and certification of teachers in Kentucky. 
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New Mexico Program for the Improvement of In- 
struction, Study Bulletin, No. 1 of the State Depart- 
ment of Education is an interesting service bulletin 
for the introduction of teachers to the problems con- 
nected with the curriculum. Pertinent problem ques- 
tions and a selected bibliography conclude each chap- 
ter. 


In The Proposed Building Program of the Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey, Board of Education a far reaching 
building program for the schools is outlined by com- 
mittees of the Board of Education of that city and a 
survey staff from Teacher’s College. The report shows 
that a variety of factors relating to an efficient educa- 
tional program, especially as they relate to future 
needs, were considered in determining the necessary 
building program. 


A bulletin, A Study of High School Positions in 
Texas, by L. A. Sharp of North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton, Texas, contains information for 
prospective teachers who desire to know what com- 
combinations of subjects are being taught in the 
schools of that state. 


The 1936 report of the school gardening program 
of the Cleveland Board of Education, Activities of 
the Department of School Gardens, by Paul R. Young, 
gives a rather comprehensive picture of this work in 
Cleveland, showing the functional place of such ac- 
tivities in the school program. 

A Demonstration in County Development, Tomp- 
kins County, New York, is a report of the progress 
being made toward replanning conditions in one 
rural county by the New York State Rural Rehabili- 
tation Corporation. Of particular interest is the re- 
organization being effected in school district consoli- 
dation, library service, and adult education. 


At the Department of Superintendence meeting, 
held at New Orleans in February, two interesting and 
elaborate pictorial bulletins were distributed. One, 
Living and Learning in the New Orleans Parish Pub- 
lic Schools, was published by the Orleans Parish School 
Board, and dealt with the activities of the city schools ; 
the other was the February issue of the magazine, 
Work, by the state Works Progress Administration, 
in which the state Emergency Education Project was 
depicted. 


Woorali, Paragon, or Acme? by Clarence Burton 
Barrett, superintendent of schools at Argo-Summit, 
Illinois, deals with the constructive educational activ- 
ities of the WPA in that industrial community. 


School Library Studies and Research by Eleanor M. 
Witmer is a report of the Joint Committee of the 
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National Educational Association and The American 
Library Association, dealing with the problems and 
the research studies of school libraries. 


A series of pamphlets, covering a wide range of 
occupations has been published by the National Occu- 
pational Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Each pamphlet consists of an appraisal and abstract 
of available literature on some occupation, with anno- 
tated bibliographies. Such occupations as banking, 
bookkeeping, beauty culture, mechanics, painting, etc., 
are treated. Single copies cost 10 cents each. 


Teachers Local Organizations, a manual published 
by the Department of Classroom Teachers of the Na- 
tional Education Association, is a study of the results 
of a survey of city and county teacher associations, in 
which the nature and activities of these organizations 
are presented. 


In Abstracts of Studies in Education at Pennsylvania 
State College, Part V1, 1936, thirty-one studies on a 
variety of educational topics are listed. Each abstract 
is short, concise, and complete enough to give infor- 
mation relative to the significance and purpose of the 
study. The pamphlet is so arranged that it may be 
disassembled for filing in the Loyala Educational In- 


dex. 


Annual Report of the Bureau of Cooperation W ith 
Educational Institutions, University of Michigan, 
1936, is a brief account of the activities of the bureau 
during the past year, together with a list of standards 
for secondary schools and a list of schools accredited 
by the University of Michigan for 1936-37. The bu- 
reau has been functioning since 1932 when it was 
created for the purpose of university cooperation with 
educational institutions within and without the state. 


Biennial Report, 1935-36, Bulletin No. 52 of the 
Oregon State System of Higher Education comprises 
the reports of the Chancellor, dealing with the en- 
tire State System of Higher Education, including fi- 
nances, and the reports of the several institutions. 
Concerning the unique practice of centralized author- 
ity over all of the higher institutions, the following 
is said: 

“. . . No better or more stable plan has been 
recommended anywhere by any of the expert survey 
groups studying higher education. Unified adminis- 
trative control has been established, with a chancel- 
lor as the final authoritative executive head and with 
all fiscal and academic functions under the direction 
of this office, the titular heads of the several insti- 
tutions constituting an executive cabinet for the en- 
tire system.” 
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Rural Trends in Depression Y ears, a Survey of Vil- 
lage-centered Agricultural Communities, 1930-1936, 
by Edmund deS. Brunner and Irving Lorge, will come 
from the Columbia University Press on May 3. The 
book is intended to show a “broad, representative pic- 
ture of all aspects of the social organism.” It will 
present results of a study of changes in rural social 
life in this country between 1930 and 1936, and will 
also trace the life story of 140 village-centered agri- 
cultural communities through a third phase in their 
history. 


In a recent bulletin of the Office of Education, Po- 
land’s Institutions of Higher Education, information 
concerning the higher institutions in Poland is given 
which is particularly valuable for students of the gen- 
eral field of comparative education. The fact that 
all of the higher institutions in Poland are under the 
control of the Ministry of Public Instruction and that 
they are planned to fit into a national scheme of edu- 
cation makes the bulletin of special interest to edu- 
cators in the United States. 


Haiti and Her Problems by Dantes Bellegarde, a 
bulletin of the University of Puerto Rico, presents 
four articles on the conditions and problems of Haiti, 
with suggestions for improvements. 


In the Proceedings of the Twenty-Fifth Annual 


Meeting of the National Association of Public School 
Business Officials, 1936, a variety of interesting arti- 
cles are found dealing with problems connected with 


school business affairs. A series of six articles, re- 
sulting from a symposium led by Fred Englehardt, 
dealt with the problem of federal and state support 
of education. As a result of this discussion, the asso- 
ciation unanimously adopted the following stand 
towards the problem of federal support: 

. that the proportion of the total cost to be 
assumed by the Federal Government, the manner of 
distributing federal aid to the states, and the nature 
of the controls that should be associated in the dis- 
tribution of federal aid should be experimentally 
studied and presented for acceptance to Congress by 
a commission appointed by the President of the 
United States, with the advice of the United States 
Commissioner of Education. Funds should be sup- 
plied for the necessary investigations by Congress. 
The commissioner of Education should serve as chair- 
man of such a commission. 

“It is also resolved by the National Association of 
Public School Business Officials that all federal funds 
to be allocated to public schools, be allocated through 
the Office of the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to the various State Departments of Education 
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and not directly to local school districts or through 
any other governmental agency or agencies.” 


Report of the 1936 Conference of California School 
Superintendents. Department of Education Bulletin, 
No. 10. Sacramento, Calif.: State Department of 
Education, 1936, deals with the addresses that were 
given at the conference. 


Other publications received: 

Office of Education. Pamphlet No. 69, 1936, Per 
Capita Costs in City Schools 1934-35 by Lula Mae 
Comstock. 

Leaflet No. 36, 1936, Educational Law Selected Ref- 
erences. 

Bulletin, 1936, No. 8, Graduate W ork in Engineer- 
ing in Universities and Colleges in the United States 
by Walton C. John and H. P. Hammond. 

Kentucky State Board of Education: Educational 
Bulletin Vol. IV: No. 3, Free Textbooks in Kentucky 
by J. Virgil Chapman; No. 5, Organization and Clas- 
sification of Kentucky High Schools 1935-36 by Mark 
Godman, O. J. Jones, and L. N. Taylor; No. 6, A 
Study of School Attendance Areas in Franklin County, 
Kentucky; No. 7, The Training of Rural Elementary 
Teachers in Kentucky; No. 8, The Status of the County 
Superintendent of Schools in Kentucky by James W. 
Depp; No. 10, The Program of Special Education in 
Kentucky. Frankfort, Kentucky: Department of 
Education, 1936. 

National Education Association. Research Bulle- 
tins, Vol. XIV: No. 3, The Efforts of the States to 
Support Education by Lyle W. Ashby ; No. 4, A Hand- 
book on Teacher Tenure; Vol. XV: No. 1, Financing 
Public Education; No. 2, Salaries of School Employees, 
1936-37. 

A National Organization of Education by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, 1937. 

Teacher's Oaths. Mimeographed pamphlet by the 
Research Division, October, 1936. $0.15. Washing- 
ton: National Education Association. 

Smith, Henry Lester, and Painter, William Isaac. 
Bibliography of Literature on Education in Countries 
Other Than the United States of America. Bulletin 
of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. 
XIII, No. 2. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co- 
operative Research, School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1937. Pp. 341. $0.75. 

Financial Data of Los Angeles City School Districts, 
1936-37. Compiled by the Budget Division. Los 
Angeles: Board of Education, 1936. Pp. 28. 

Barr, George W., and Shinn, Lloyd B. Arizona Ag- 
ricultural Situation, 1937. Tucson, Arizona: Univer- 
sity of Arizona. Pp. 14. 
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